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. CHRISTMAS. 

,Awar with politics! They have had their season, and will 
have it again quite soon enough. But this is Christmas-time, 
when men think, not of their differences, but of their points 
of concord, and when all the families of Christendom do 
homage, in such fashion as may best suit their sympathies and 
their means, to their household divinities, Christmas! Full 
to the brim as we are with home associations, we personify it 
as “Old Father Christmas!” Who does not greet him 
with hearty welcome, revisit us in what guise he will! | 
Hale, genial, sparkling, laughing, but withal tender-hearted, 
his approach causes a flutter of our afféctions; his presence | 
suffuses gladness ; his departure leaves behind it bright and | 


SCENE FROM “HENRY DUNBAR, 


soothing recollections, He is the favourite of all ages, Child- 
hood rapturously clasps its tiny hands before him, Youth hails 
him with outbursts of merriment in chorus to some softer 
melody of love. Manhood lays aside its cares, and quarrels, 
and daily toils, and smilingly shakes hands with him. Age 
delights to gossip with him over the “ days of auld lang-syne,’ 
and to snatch a few hours of rejuvenescence from among the 


| gifts which he brings with him. The family hearth glows with 


even unwonted brightness when he enters, and, while he stays, 
there is a sweet communing of hearts in the joyous festivities 
celebrated in his honour, Christmas is close at hand once 
more. We bid him “all hail!” 

There is something in the very bleakness of the season, which 


AT THE OLYMPIC 


{ Is. 


THREE SHEETS AND 
COLOURED SUPPLEMENT 


contributes to give intensity to the emotions which Christmas 
awakens, The contrast between the deep sleep of Nature out 
of doors and the bounding life of family sympathy and love 
within heightens the consciousness of bliss; and just as the 
holly and the mistletoe fairly represent the prickly troubles and 
the tender joys of life, so does the severity of winter combine 
with the gentle charms of the household festival, thereby en- 
hancing their witchery of attraction. It is well that the whole 
circle of charities should occasionally meet and kiss each other 
into fresh warmth ; and even if they are impelled to it by external 
cheerlessness, the result of their closer intereommunion is so 
beneficial that for the sake of it we not only forgive but 
bless the harsh energy which drives them to their common 
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trysting-place. Blithesome spirits are made all the more blithe- 
some wht» ‘edged round, as it were, with the sternaness of 
winter, and tle fire in the heart as well as on the hearth burns 
al] the brighter when there is frost outside. Pleasures as wel! 
as pains are increased by the juxtaposition of their opposites, 
and it has ever seemed to us a happy circumstance that our 
great annual family festival should occur in the dreariest of 
our seasons—so true it is that, as Tom Moore 


sings, 


Darkness shows us worlds of light 
We never saw by day. 


Fully satisfied that there is virtue in mirth, so long, at least, | 
. . | 
as it is not mistaken for happiness, most of our readers, no 


doubt, will gratefully accept the invitation of “Old Father 
Christmas ” to gather their families around them and be merry. 
Let them forget for a while, if it be possible, the losses and 
crosses of the year just drawing to a close; or, if unbidden 
they rill come to mind, let the recollection of them only 
intensify thankfulness for the blessings that remain, The 
household festival asks of us, during its continuance, that al! 
that there is of sunshine in our lot should be reflected from 
our hearts, and warm into new life the affections of those who 
are about us, Again, for one day's space at least, 
be children — trustfal, self - abandoned, 
So let us lock up cares in 
eut-of-the-way eloset of our 


we 


should hopeful, 


rollicksome, the most 


our 
souls and forget their 


existence, and let us see to that bosoms are 


our 
swept and tidied in such manner as may enable us to give a 
The 
e there!— 
with perhaps some new ones, dear for others’ sakes as well as 
for their own ; the old bill of fare, set off with 
the old interchanges of family love; the 


meet and appreciative reception to the joys of the season. 
old faces round the festive board—and may they all 


the old garnish; 
old games, as full as 
ever of innocent fun ; 
hearts’ content ! 
gaieties, and gushes of renovated life have subsided, may they 
return to their round of duties recreation, 
even as a close, damp chamber is freshened by drawing back 


may our readers have them all to their 
And when the festivities, and amenities, and 


freshened by the 


the curtains, throwing open the window, 
sunshine and the breeze ! 


) ‘ 


and ting in the 


But Christmas has also its higher order of duty to be done 


and pleasure to be enjoyed, All feast days should—and, 


we 


think, do—tend to awaken in those who observe them the 


spirit of beneficence ; for all of them enforce the sacred ex- 
The remark 
Its very atmosphere 


It has 


hortation, “ Freely ye have received, freely give.” 
is emphatically true of Christmas-tide. 
quickens compassion for the needy and the homeless, 
always, and rightly, been associated with the exercise of 
liberality. It would not be what it is apart from its charities, 
Open-handedness on the part of those who means 
towards those who have them not is naturally, almost of 
necessity, associated with open-heartedness towards all. The 
year, on the whole, has been a prosperous one ; but it should not 
be lost sight of that the really poor have recently been placed 
by the greatcr cost of provisions under peculiar disadvantage. 
As, for the most part, the bountifully-disposed have richer 
resources at their command, so the occasion for bountiful prac- 
tice is more urgent than ever. We cannot permit ourselves to 


have 


doubt that sense of obligation will rise with the opportunity | 


for its discharge ; and that along with the customary wish that 
each of our neighbours may enjoy “a merry Christmas,” there 
will be given to those who most need it the means of making 
it such, . a 
“HENRY DUNBAR,” AT THE 

OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

THE performance, at the Olympic Theatre, of Mr. Tom Taylor’s play 
ef “Henry Dunbar,” which is, of course, a dramatic adaptation of 
Mise Braddon's novel of that name, has already been noticed ; but 
the Engraving on our front page, representing one of the scenes, 
requires a word of explanation, Joseph Wilmot, having murdered 
Mr. Henry Dunbar, a wealthy East India merchant, just returned from 





SCENE FROM 


an absence of many years in Calcutta, has assumed the name of his | 
mn | his forLune, while it is believed, in general, | 


victim, and ust 
that the dead body found where the murder was perpetrated 
was that of Joseph Wilmot himself. Margaret Wilmot, sharing this 
belief, has been making the most strenuous efforts to discover and 
pursue the supposed murderer of her lost father ; till, in the present 
scene, she has an interview with the person called Mr. Dunbar, and 
recognises him with a shriek of amazement and horror at the dreadfal 
trath which suddenly breaks upon her—finding in the parent, whose 
fate she had sought to avenge, the guilty author of that deed which 
she had striven to detect and punish. The part of Margaret is admi- 
rably performed by Miss Kate Terry ; while Mr. H, Neville deserves 
almost equa] praise for his acting in the character of Wilmot. 


* sir Henry Storks left Southampton on Monday for Jamaica, ; 


There is a controversy as to how Mr, R. M. Milnes’s new title, 
Lord Houghton, should be pronounced—whether as Hovton, Hawton, Hofton, 
Hofton, Hoton. or Howton. Some amusing lines in the last number of Votes 
and Queries, said to be by Lord Palmerston, settle the question in favour of 
the last-named method. 


The New York Times states that a second part of Captain 
Hall's report on his search for faller information about Sir John Franklin's 
Arctic expedition has been received. The wrecked ships of Franklin appear 
to have been visited, the remains of a large number of their crews seen, frozen 
and mutilated, and the valuables left in the ships appropriated by the 
Eequimaux. They encourage Captain Hall to believe that some of the men 
may still be living. 


Besides the gold medals awarded by the Royal Academy of 
Arts, mentioned in this Journal last week, silver medals were also awarded as 
follow :—To James Rolfe, for the best painting from the life; to Charles B. 
Barber, for the best drawing from the life ; to Thomas Davidson, for the next 
best drawing from the life; to James Archibald Innes, for the next best 
drawing from the life; to Percival Ball, the second medal for a model from 
the life; to Charles Bennett, the second medal for an architectural drawing ; 
to Theodore Blake Wirgman, for the best drawing from the antigue; to 
Vivian Crowe, for the next best drawing from the antique ; to Eiward Sharp, 
for the next best drawing from the antique; to Horace Mountford, for the 
best model from the antique ; to G. Tinworth, for the next best model from 
the antique. 


The members of the Metropolitan Board of Works, headed 
by Sir John Thwaites, the chairman, paid a visit last Saturday to the spot 
on the Plaistow where the River Lea through the Abbey Mills, 
for the purpose of laying the foundation-stone of the Ab Mills pamping 
station—a building which is to rival the works at Orossness, and in which 
will be the means of raising the sewage of the low level of London to the 
great high amd middie level sewers. Mr. Bazalgette, the engineer, read a 
statempent, which was engrossed for insertion in the stone, showing that the 
sewer of which this was the mouth would drain 254 square miles, and would 
have to raise about 5,000,000 cubic feet of sewage a day, and that the engine 


powex, about 1140-horse, was provided for the raising of 15,000 cabic feet per | 


minute, so that all storm rains could be safely carried off. Mr. Freeman then 
jaid the stone. The works are being carried out 
the revident engineer, 

, 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE, 
FRANCE, 


(From our own Correspondat.) 
Paris, Thursday, Dec. 21. 


Emperor, Empress, and Prince Imperial having arrived at Paris from 
Compiégne on the afternoon of Satarday last. 
of Portugal, who have returned to Paris from England and taken up 
their old quarters in the Pavillon Marsan, dined on Sunday with the 
Emperor and Empress. Prince Napoleon and Princess Clotilde 





| the distinguished 


| of 1848, Alexandre Bixio, brother of 


| arrived at the Palais Royal on Monday. 


The long-talked-of marriage between the Duke de Mouchy and 
Princess Anna Murat was solemnised in the Chapel of the Tuileries 
on Monday at noon. The bride came, accompanied by her father, in 
one of the Imperial state carriages, drawn by six horses, 


Empress, and the Prince also the Prince and Princess of 
Hohenzollern, Princess Bachiocci and Princess Mathilde, Prince and 
Princess Murat, and Princess Christine Bonaparte. All 
officers of the Emperor's household and the ladies of the Imperial 
Court, together with the principal members of the suites of the above- 


| named high-born personages, assisted at the ceremony. The Archbishop 


of Paris pronounced the nuptial benediction, which he followed by a 


brief exhortation to the newly-married pair, after which a grand | 


musical Mass was performed. The wedding breakfast was given at 
the Tuileries, and early in the afternoon the Duke and his bride 
were en route to Mouchey-le-Castel, the Dake’s country seat. 

The shops on the Boulevards—more especially those devoted to the 
sale of “ articles de Paris "—are just now undergoing a complete trans- 
formation, putting on their handsomest looks in anticipation of the 
approaching new year. “ Etrennes pour 1866” meets one’s eye a‘ 
every step. 

On Saturday last died in Paris an ex-Minister of the Republic 
i General Bixio, Garibaldi’s 
friend, and a foremost man in the various struggies for 
Italian freedom. Though the deceased had, so to speak, 
given up politics, and had for years past devoted his 
talents and his energies to commercial and financial pursuits, he 
was still a firm adherent of the advanced Liberal party. Prince 
Napoleon, to show that he does not hesitate to identify him- 
self with the party in question, and that the talked-of recon 
ciliation with the Emperor is not the accomplished fact it 


was thought to be, followed the body of his late friend to the | 


grave at the very time the marriage of his relative, the 
Princess Anna Murat, was being solemnised at the Tuileries in 
the presence of all the other members of the Bonaparte family. 
Among the remaining mourners at the Bixio funeral were General 
Bixio; M. Ni the Italian Ambassador; General Trochie; Jules 
Sandeau, the distinguished author; John Lemoine, of the Dédats ; 
Garnier-Pages, formerly member of the Provisional Government ; 
Eugéne Pelletan, one of the Liberal Opposition in the Corps Légis- 
latif; Emile and Isaac Pereire, who represented the financial and 
commercial interests, such as the Credit Mobilier of Paris, 
which the deceased was in intimate connection. 
SPAIN, 

The Queen made her entry into Madrid on Thursday week, and was 
received by the Duke of Tetuan. She was cheered, and perfect order 
prevailed. The Council of State have approved the report of the 
commission condemning the Bishops who protested against the recog- 


nition of Italy. 
BELGIUM. 
THE FUNERAL OF KING LBOPOLD, 

The funeral obsequies of the King were celebrated on Saturday 
last, the body being removed from Brussels to Laeken, where it was 
interred in the family vault, 

The facade of the palace was draped with black tapestry, studded 
with golden lions, and was illuminated by numerous funereal lamps. 

At 10.30 a.m. the Duke of Brabant entered the room where the 


with 





moter Mr, Bdmuod Cooper, 


body of the deceased King lay in state, having on his right the King 
of Portugal, and followed by the Count of Flanders and the Prince 
of Wales (the latter of whom wore the scarlet uniform of an English 
Field Marshal), the Crown Prince of Prassia and the Archduke Joseph 
of Austria, Prince Louis of Hesse, and Prince Arthur (who was 
in the Highland costume. Other high personages followed, 
among whom were the Prince de Joinville, the Duke d’Aumale, and 
the Duke de Nemours, After the Royal Princes came the Envoys 
Extraordinary from the different Courts of Europe, including Lords 
| Grey and Sydney. 
At eleven o’clock precisely the funeral cortége started. The hearse, 
| drawn by eight horses caparisoned in black, presented a very im- 
posing appearance. Crowds, silent and collected, thronged the 
streets, windows, and the roofs of the houses, All the shops and 
offices in Brussels were closed. 

The cortége arrived at Lacken at 2.30 p.m. The Duke of Brabant, 
with the King of Portugal on his right and the Prince of Wales 
and Prince Arthur on his left, took his place in the temporary church, 
in front of the sarcophagus, followed by the other Princes and repre- 
sentatives of foreign Powers. 

The funeral service having been performed, the coffin was lowered 
into the family vault, and placed to the right of the Queen of the 

; deceased monarch. 
THE INSTALLATION OF KING LEOPOLD I. 
On Sunday. King Leopold II. took the oath to the Constitution 
befme both Houses of the Belgian Parliament. 
Upon leaving the palace at Laeken the Queen, in deep mourning, 
receded the King in a carriage drawn by six horses. The King fol- 
lowed a few minutes afterwards. His Majesty received the con- 
+ gratulations of the Burgomaster of Laeken, and, after replying in 
ious terms, started on horseback, accompanied by the Dake of 
Flanders and the Archduke Joseph of Austria, 
| The King and Queen were received with enthusiastic cheers along 
| the entire route, and arrived at the House of Parliament at mid-day, 
where a similar reception awaited them. The King wore the uniform 
of a Lieutenant-General of the Belgian army and grand cordon of 
the Order of Leopold. Bareheaded, and with outstretched hand, his 
Majesty pronounced the words of the Constitutional oath in a firm 
voice. the taking of the oath to the Oonetitution created great 
enthusiasm. 

His Majesty then made a speech, in which he stated that Belgium, 
as well as himself, had lost a father. He was moved by the homage 
of the nation and the sympathy of foreign Sovereigns and Princes, 
and thanked them in his own name and in the name of his country. 
His Majesty continued :— 

1 shall religiously follow the example and the ae of my father, and 
will never forget the duties imposed upon me by this precious inheritance. I 

King from my heart and soul. I love those great insti- 
guarantee order and liberty, and which are the most solid 


flict of opinions, leaving the ere . 
those who devote themselves to the crowning of the national edifice the 
assurance of my co-operation. By activity and progress, Belgium rvill retain 
the support of foreign Powers. 

His Majesty repeated the words uttered by his late father upon 
ascending the throne—“ My heart knows no other ambition than to 
see you happy,” and conclu by imploring the Divine assistance and 
protection for himself and Belgium. 

His Majesty's speech was received with great enthusiasm. 

The Queen then presented her son to the Chambers, and their 

Majesties took their departure amid shouts of “ Vive le Roi et la 

Reine!” “Vive le Comte de Hainault !” 
The presentation of the addresses of the Senate and Chamber of 


ies to the King took place in theevening. His Majesty, 
in his reply, declared his othadhenent to Constitutional principles, — 

The city was adorned with flags, the houses being hung with 
decorations. illumination took place in the evening. 

At noon on y a Te Deum was sung in the church of St. 
Gudale, Brussels, at which his Majesty, the Count of Flanders, and 
the foreign Princes were present. 

[ IMustrations of the lying in state and funeral of King Leopold L., 
and of the inanguration of King Leopold I., from sketches by our 
Special Articts, will appear in this Journal. | 


The Imperial Court is at length installed in the Tuileries again—the | 


The King aad Queen | 


Among | 
—, - present were, of course, the Emperor, the 
mperial ; 


the | 


| them to be actuated by the same disposition. 





ITALY. 
On Tuesday, in the Chamber of Deputies, a debate took place 
the Provisional Budget. 
according to which 


ipon 
Some members demanded that the decree 
-- e National Bank would transact business for the 
State treasury should be discussed separately from the bill for the 
Provisional udget, which they approved. The Minister of Finance 
opposed this proposition, The Chamber, however, finally approv 
by 197 votes against 1, an order of the day inviting the Minister 1 

to give execution to the decree above mentioned without the sanctior 
of Parliament, 

Signor Chiaves has accepted the portfolio of the Interior, hi t 
temporarily held by Signor Natoli, who retains the ministry of Publi 
Instruction, 

AUSTRIA. 

A Vienna telegram says that a supplementary convention to the 
Treaty of Gas tein hasbeen cencluded between Austria and Pr 1ssia, 
relating to the garrison arrangements at Rendsbarg. 

Another piece of news from Vienna is that the articles of the 
a commerce between England and Austria were signed oa Sx 
ast. 


treaty 
wday 
GREECE, 

The proposal of the Ministry that the Chamber should be prorogued 
has been rejected by that assembly, by 84 to 70 votes, The Ministry 
resigned, and a new Cabinet has been formed, composed as follows :— 
Roufos, President of the Ministry and Minister of Justice ; Nicolopulos, 
Minister of Interior ; Scalzas, Minister of War; Solipopulos, Minister 
of Finance; Buduris, Minister of Marine ; Balasopulos, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs ; Dariottis, Minister of Pablic Worship, 

UNITED STATES. 

The first session of the thirty-ninth Congress opened on the ith 
inst. We gave in a great t of our Impression last week an 
outline of President Johnson's Message to Congress. The President 
says that the reconstruction of the Union must be effected by the 
North’s allowing past disorders to sink into oblivion, and by the 
South's adopting the Constitutional amendment abolishing slavery 
for ever. Persons charged with treason should be fairly tried by a 
civil court, and it should be judicially settled that no State can secede 
from the Union, It is proposed to reduce the army to a peace 
establishment of 50,000 men, so organised that their numbers may, 
in case of need, be raised to 82,000 men. The army estimates have 
been reduced from 516,000,000 dollars to 33,000,000 dollars. The 
currency should be reduced, and a plan should be devised to pay 
off the national debt within thirty years. The President's aim will 
be to promote peace and amity with foreign nations; and he believes 
A sincere desire for 

ace induced the President to propose that the questions between the 

Jnited States and England respecting the outfit and depredations of 
Confederate cruisers should be submitted to arbitration ; but England 
rejected that offer, and proposed a commission to settle claims,’ex- 
cluding those arising from those depredations. That proposal had 
been declined as very unsatisfactory. The claims had not been 
brought forward by the United States with the primary object 
of obtaining compensation, but with the purpose of establish- 
ing important principles of international law. The Presi- 
dent does not advise any present attempt at redress by 
legislation ; and the future amity of the two countries must rest on 
the basis of mutual justice. The United States Government Shas 
abstained from interfering with forms of Government in Europe, ‘and 
will r it as a great calamity “should any European Power chal- 
lenge the Americfin peo le as it were to defend Republicanism against 
foreign interfgrence. Phe correspondence with France will at the 
pgp time’ be laid before Congress. 

of the Treasury's report recommends contraction of 
the curfeney, and provision for the reduction of the debt. There will 
be a deficiency of 112,000,000 dols, for the financisl year ending in 
June next; and that sum must be provided by loans; but in the 
financial year ending in June, 1867, there will be an estimated surplus 
of 11,000,000 dols. 

None of the Southern members had been admitted to take their 
seats in Congress ; and a joint committee of the Senate and House of 
Representatives was expected to be appointed to report whether any 
of the rebellious States were entitled to representation in either house, 

The Georgia and Alabama Legislatures had adopted the Consti- 
tutional amendment abolishing slavery, and the Louisiana Legislature 
had declared oe for ever abolished, 

Mr. Schuyler Colfax, of Indiana, has been elected Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

The Fenian President at New York has got to loggerheads with his 
sham senate, 

THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 

At the Cape, the Basuto war continues, and is likely to last, 
Another engagement took place between them on Oct, 25, resultin 
in the death of forty Basutos and the capture of 7000 oxen and severa 
thousand sheep and horses, After the engagement the Free S:a‘e and 
the Transv Boers quarrelled about the booty captured. The 
Transvaallers left the allied camp and returned to their homes on 
Oct. 30, Eleven of the Cape corps had deserted from the camp at 
Drakensberg, and were gone to the Free State, taking with them their 
horses and accoutrements, The deserters met with a hearty reception 
from the people of Harrismith. 

The Basutos had published a manifesto charging the Boers with 
publishing false statements as to their successes, and declaring that 
the Basuto ry 4 had not been in any way imperilled; also charging 
the Boers with barbarity, in killing women and children. Another 


; Basuto raid on British territory was alleged to have been made, 


INDIA, 

By the peace recently concluded with Bhootan, a subsidy of 25,000 
rupees is to be paid annually to the Bhooteas, and will be increased 
to 50,000 rupees should they remain faithful to the treaty. 

A om cong hy been detected at Cebul, in consequence of which 
the Governor been imprisoned. 

The extension of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to Barham- 
pore was opened on Nov, 20, 


The joint financial committee of the Swedish Parliament 
have agreed by nine to six votes to propose that the Franco-Swedish treaty of 
commerce should be rejected. 

We have advices from Rio de Janeiro to Nov. 25. No 
important or decisive military event had taken place between the Brazilians 
and Paraguayans, and the Emperor had returned to the capital. 

St. Paul's Church, Bolton, was consecrated, last Saturday, by 
the Bishop of Manchester. It cffords acocmmodation for 1173 persons, 70 
seata being appropriated, and the rest are free for ever. 

The Z7imes states that the good offices of England and France 
have been accepted by the Government of Madrid, and that, unless Chill 
should prove more implacable than herself, the least justisiabdle of 
modern wars may yet be terminated by friendly mediation. 

The Swiss want another revision of their Constitution. 
Large meetings have been held in the canton of Berne and in the Grisons, at 
which resolutions were passed in favour of calling together the Federal 
Assembly for the purpose of revising the Constitution. 

Professor Agassiz, who is making a scientific expedition 
along the Amazon, in Brazil, reports some singular discoveries, He writes 
under date Sept. 8, and says he has found over one hundred new species of 


fish in the Amazon, although he has not examined one third of that river. 


The following aqpetntentate in the Church have recently 

been made :— Rectories: e Rev. T. M. 

Havart to Milton Bryant, Beds; Rev. T. T. Shipman 

Cumberland, to Nether Denton.’ Vicarages: Rev. J. P. Garde, 

Isle of Man ; Rev. 8. G. Seobell, Vicar of Mar Rasen, to Burgb-o»-Bain. 
mbencies: Rev. F. Barnard 


Lancashire ; 

Hulbert to St. 

church, Sephton, near Liverpool; Rev. F. Shum to Staunton Long, Salop. 
Rev. A. Jones to be Chaplain of Westminster Hospital ; Rev. T. R. Dickinson 
to be Sanday Evening Lecturer of S:, James, Aldgate, London, and one of the 
Preachers of the Nationa) @ociety. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE, 





ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS, 

Pictures of Society, Grave and Gay, from the Pencils of Celebrated 
Artists and the Pens of Popular Authors, (Sampson Low, Son and 
Marston.) Beneath acover gay as a spring garland, the publishers here 
present the fem pines public with a collection of pictures, poems, and 
me the chief part of which has gladdened the hearts of ts at a 
ormer banquet, and is now warmed up afresh and stren ed with 
a few piquant additions, intended to give a flavour of novelty. The 
practice is becoming somewhat too common among publishers of 
cerving up again the good things from a table at which the public 
bave already feasted to repletion. It rests with the public to decide 
whether, after enjoying their joint /ot, they will take it cold with 
pickles. In this volume there is much that is good, and much that 
reminds one of the namby-pambyism of the old annuals, 

Millais’s Illustrations, A lection of Drawings’ on Wood. 
(Alexander Strahan.) It would be a t mistake to suppose that 
this volume contains all that the prolific pencil of Mr. lais has 
dene on wood, The artist’s versatile genius has been employed on 
many a work that has no representative here ; and yet the volume con- 


taixs pevLaps the cream of all that he has done in the way of wood- 
drawing. extremely sketchy way in which some of the subjects 
are treated, while it disfigures the artist's drawing, does not his 


intention ; and it is impossible to look h the volume without 
being struck by the and daring ty displayed. Nobody, 
we think, but Mr, M would have ventured to represent the sea as 
he has represented it in No, 70, illustrative of Tennyson’s lines, 

Many an evening by the waters did we watch the stately ships, 

And our spirits "d together at the touching of the lips. 
Ncbody has ever done the finding of Moses as Mr. Millais has here 
done it, thongh it has been done so often; and in No, 72, entitled 
“ Love” (from “ The Poets of the Nineteenth Century”), he has pro- 


duced both a poem and a picture. As the overflowi @ spring that 
seems deep and exhaustless, this is a remarkable work. 
Mrs. Caudles Curtain Lectures, (Bradbury, E and Co.) Who 


has not heard of Mrs, Candle and the long-s Job, her husband ? 
She is as much a British institution as Mrs, Gamp, Sam Weller, or 
even Punch himself, Our older readers will remember how eagerly 
Mrs. Caudle’s weekly lecture was looked for in the forthcoming 
number of Junch, and how, for the moment, it eclipsed the interest 
belonging to the Times or even the London Gazette, Stocks might 
have fallen, or Brown might be among the list of but Jones 
and Robinson were only eager to know what Mrs, had to sa’ 
to her husband on his becoming a mason. As long as there are Briti 
husbands and British wives (and we imagine the race is far from 
becoming extinct) “The Caudle Lectures ” will retain their popularity, 
and the publishers have done good service in bringing out this compact 
edition, with Mr, Charles Keen's effective and humorous illustrations. 
The coloured frontispiece, representing Mr. Caudle returning home 
late at night, with the shadow of Mrs, Caudle on the window- lind, is 
worth all the price of the book. 

Gems of Literature, Elegant, Rave, and Suggestive. Tlustrated, 
Pen and Pencil Pictures from the Poets, (Edinburgh : W. P. Nimmo.) 
It is not a new thing for the modern Athens to compete with the 
modern Baby lon in the matter of Christmas books ; but those lately pro- 
duced by - Auld Reekie have little of the merit that distin- 

ished the i 


over its The second is also profusely illustrated with some 
etty ns, the most ori being one or two by Mr, Hugh 
eron. 


The number of books illustrated by 
artist 


like Oliver Twist, we feel impelled to oy out “ mp a —— 
ith photographic illastra- 


tions by Thomas Annan (Bennett), gives more substantial satisfaction. 


ine of coast that has the grey walls of Late | Abbey and Bam- 
borough Castle hanging over the sea, loses none of its Ferme me 9 
by the beautiful ruins of Tynemouth Priory and nstanboro 
Castle, both mentioned in “Marmion,” and both absent from 
Flemish Relies, Architectural, Legendary, and 
Pictorial, as connected with Public Buildings in Belgium, Tiustrated 





which is holiday garb for which t 
with the — a blue coat 
for a féte, six 


the preface to their present 


fcr general use, bave 
been ercouraged to “once more make their bow to an indulgent 
@bIIC, 
yublic.” There are to be found in the stories both and 
tenty, ae cannot be described as “ above ‘ 

€ 
illustrations by K 


? 
E 


=P 
F 
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bi 
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rt 
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PP 
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Fairy Know-a-Bi 
novelty — if, indeed, 
nursery rhymes is, 


gE 


the rhymes are accompanied by 
m 


‘ 


or (it may strike objectors) inappropriate 

instance in which it was aaible,” we are told, “the traditional 
tunes have been retained; in some instances, well known and 
favourite have been while several tunesentirely rew 
have been added, composed in spirit of simplicity which, from 
time immemorial, has given their charm ae ne ee ae. 
They are arranged in two parts, so that, while the Lys sale A 
melody, the fey Ft - Bp, in 
there days, w reading of m becoming so ought 
not to be found a difficult task.” At any rate, it isa Geriratle Hgts 


Know-a-Bit a 
thinks be can 


Turkish bath will tell you 

plough, the sickle, the forge, &c., even if they do not use water 
not chan y 
who avoids perspiration), convicts him + line and 
lightens hie mind with .-~ of knowledge gl from the “ English 
Encycloy wdia,” “ Miss Twining’s Lectures on Planta,” “ The Child's 
Guide © Knowledge,” the Rev. H, Waddell's “Twenty-nine Years 


i 

Hy, 
AH f 
e 
ie 


‘ 
fe 
iW 
ie 
ied 

8aeFF 








in the West Indies and South Africa,” and other authorities. Fai 
Know-a-Bit abides in books, and a first acquaintance with the fay 
=e be pleasantly made in A. L. O. E.'s neat little volume. 

Nursery Rhymes, Old ond New ; with numerous clever and charac- 
teristic illustrations. (Ward, Lock, and Tyler.) There are in this 
thick volume of jingles many ditties which do not fall strictly within 
the op cd of nursery rhymes, Johnny Gilpin may be mentioned 
as one of them. All of them, however, are wel] calculated to amuse 
and bewilder the British infant, and to imbue the embryo poetaster 
with false ideas about poetical license and the exigences of rhyme. 

Memma’s Morning Gossips, By Frances Freeling Broderip. Iltnus- 
trated by her brother, omas Hood. (Griffith and Farran.) 
“Mamma” has produced @ very nice little book to teach little children 
to read little lessons in little words. Each lesson is divided into a 
story (in which the words do not go beyond dissyllables), an i 


"sy | 


; 
| 
} 


NATIONAL SPORTS, 


WeathEnsy’s Book Calendar takes note of 148 meetings during the 
ast season, of which nine were held in Ireland, ten in Scotland, 
ve in Wales, and the rest in thirty-five English counties, The 
races amounted to 1862, and were contested by 2042 horses, or 
ninety-four more than last year. The two- -olds number 659, 
or five less than last year, and the principal increase is in the four- 
year-olds. The returns of one large stud has not been received in 





| time; but, without them, there are 711 colts and 730 fillies entered 


exercise 
in spelling, a study in counting, and 4 ty rhyme to be learned | 


(pre bly) by heart. In the arithmeti 
that the learner is in danger of getting an erroneous idea of first 
inciples, for we read (page 2) “ two boys and two girls make four ;” 

t ay oy there is no great harm done by representing things 
looeely to babes. The illustrations are of various degrees of merit; 
some being highly creditable to the illustrator, others a libel upon the 
human race, 

John Gilpin, Tilustrated by C, A. Doyle. (Edinburgh: William 
P. Nimmo.) The “ citizen of credit and renown” is welcome whenever 
he comes, and never more welcome than when his grotesqueness is, 
as in the present instance, enhanced by bright colours applied to the 
drawings of Mr, C, A. Doyle. 

Black Jokes and Broun for Country or Town, with Appropriate 
Rhymes for all Ages and Ties ; aay cy Gambado, or a Simple 
Remedy for Hypochondriacism, &e. y a Humourist Physician. 
(Dean and Son.) A Roman lyrist has declared that “it is sweet to 
make a fool of yourself in season;” and we, apparently, consider 
Christmas the season when it is not only sweet but a bounden duty 
to do so. On that ground the former of Messrs, Dean's publications 
claims praise perhaps rather than indu 
— of grotesqueness, in the case of bot 

mman eyes do not often behold. The latter is a more pretentious 
work ; it is a collection of fanciful sketches, written to suit certain 
caricature drawings, the history of which is told as follows. “Some 
years ago sixteen original sketches, by Henry Banbury, Esq., were 
given to > oie of — eee 
costume of fashion or ion long since ; but 
sented real persoms . . . ome pom “tedouitable 
likenerses.” It should be added that the idea of the book “was 
originally conceived for a charitable purpose, and is now made use of 
ea such,” and that the style of the drawings reminds one of “Dr. 

ntax.” 

Seenes from the Winter's Tule. (Day and Son.) Among all the 
illustrations of Shakspeare, these pictures from the “ Winter's Tale” 
will certainly take rank as the most original and splendid. Whether 
they will suit the popular taste is another question ; but when we say 
the figures are designed by Mr. Henry Warren, and the ornamental 
borders by Mr, Owen Jones, the whole being transferred to stone by 
Mr. A. Warren, no more is required to assure the public that here 
they will find excellent drawing and harmonious colours. 

Vistorie Scenes in the Life of Martin Luther, Described by J. H. 
Merle D’Aubigne, D.D. ; illustrated by 


for a more demented 


more, 

Passeges from Modern English Poets, Thustrated by the Junior 
Etching Club, (Day and Son). In this book we have an 
mixture of the professional artist and the culti amateur. We 


a new 
ut the aid of ere « 
tee inexperience of the artists in thie process.” 
So says the , Which we beg to correct by stating that the 
illustrations on pages ‘a and 26 are engravings on wood executed 


in the usual manner, h this ex m, we willingly accord the 
indulgence asked. 
Sundays at Encombe ; ov, Teles for Sunday Reading. (Warne and 


Co.) A little book of pleasingly-written tales, founded on Bible 
history and illustrated with wood engravin 

Great Fun, (Sampson Low, Son, and Garston.) “Great Fun ” 
is here divided into eight separate parte, each of which contains 
“excellent fooling,” especially so far as the coloured illustrations are 
concerned, As for the literature, it is both prose and verse; it in- 
clines the grown man to go to sleep, but it may have a different effect 
upon the little child, and it inculcates good behavour in an insidious 
way by tacking on a moral ending to a story which commences 
with the attraction of mischief, This hint may be serviceeble “to 
parents and guartlians,” 


let, therefore, this excellent contribution from an excellent society to 
entertaining and instructive literature be included in the list recom- 
mended to givers of gifts. 
A glance should be bestowed upon the following works :—The 
Friend, a Series of Essays, by Samuel Taylor Coleridge (Bell and 
one of the volumes of Bohn's Standard Library ; 

Poems by Three Sisters (Moxon and Co.), a mply tlittle volume 


and “ put into rhyme to be 


Mr. Marquis, the governor of the prison from which Stephens, 
Pe Deaee, Cag, See been dismissed by order of the Lord Lieutenant of 
re . 


A working men's exhibition was opened the Ma of 
aide Ge in the room of the Working AA Institute, Clay. 


rangements have been concluded un of 
addressed to Belgium may on the ist of January 

next, and thenceforward, the of Calais ( 80 directed), 

under the same general as by the direct mail via Packets 

= SS) ee rates 

which must be paid in advance by means stamps :— Not 


The inquest on the bodies of the five persons who 
i celtien tenven Ge Amedom 


ee Ey phire, on Wednesday hontghn, oP 
cr ™ on a was brought toa 
on . The Samphire left Dover on Wednesday night for Calais, the 
weather being thick and . About ee Se oe ae 
aoe on ho pat tou, aud On cpus Eat base anes Gn 
on t » 
he Fenny Buck struck the steamer, 
The jury returned the following verdict >—“ The jury find that the deaths 
of the in question was accidental ; but that the accident in question 
might bave been avoided if the barque had shown a better In record- 
ing this verdict the cannot witheut expressing admiration 
of the conduct of end the crew of the for the 
ness and int ee oe position, 


ne 
> his ready assistance. [One v4 A+ 7h 
bomd the SampBire, on his vy AY Brusseia, iMustrate the funeral cere- 
monies of the late King of the inaugumiion of King 
Leopold 1],, sent us two sketebes of the collision, which, however, we were 
bp to engrave } 


j 
as 











part matters are so stated | 


on the foal list, which also shows that very nearly a fourth of the 
blood mésres are barren every year. Buccaneer 33 foals, of 
which 10 are Mr. Cookson’s; Newminster 38, Knight of Kars 26, 


| Buccaneer, seems the last name; and we find Rich Wine, 


rhymes and illustrations, | 


Charles's Wain, Mr. Jolly, Louisa Lucy, and Géant de Bataille, 
which seem feeble enough. Why doesn’t Mr. Kingsley 
run at them? Saunterer’s fee, like Voltigeur’s, Thormanby’s, and St. 
Albans’s, is set at 50 gs., and so is Ely'’s, who goes next season to the 
Hampten Court stud, which reserves ten out of his twenty-five sab- 
a. He has won nineteen races (four of them walks ovem out 
of thirty, which amount to more than £11,000, With the exception 
of The Hero, in 1847, no other horse ever won both the Ascot and 
Goodwood Cups in the same year, He met Cambuscan seven times, 
and beat him four times ; but he had no chance with Blair Athol, either 
distance, ora mile, It is said that he is let 
of his in Ascot Cap 


for thirty shillings. The merits of the 3 
still furpish boundless hedging to sporting writers, who generally 
praise them pretty nearly all round, so as to be enabled, without fear 
of mischance, to refer back after Epsom to “the very favourable 
opinion I expressed of this horse last winter,” or something to that 
effect. It seems that 276 are still left in the Derby, and that 165 of 
them have been out in public. - 
John Scott has pursued the dignified So ae course of standing 
on his character, and of “leaving” ~~ “ “alone most 
severely,” to his Lordship’s manifest om. brilliant forma 


in which he brought out General Peel 


| Ascot and the way in which they ran there is the — reply that was 


needed. His Lordship, in a second advertisement- , taunts his 


| old trainer with “neglect and mismanagement,” an assertion which, 











in the eyes of sportsmen, is tantamount to saying that Lord Derby 
and Mr. Gladstone are illiterate and slow at gee His Lordship 
has now, it is ramoured, engaged a twenty-f trainer in hoger U 
and why should the public be troubled, four months after date, wi 

cha against his twenty-third? It is true enongh that General 
Peel beat Ely twice as a three-year-old, but then it may be urged that 


Athol, and a paltry hundred for second place was the 
penalties it entailed for future races, The way in which General Peel 
sank inch by inch in the finish for the Doncaster Cup, which was 
barely run a mile, convinced the blic that he had no heart, 
and even some of the Argus-e 
Sa eo that he was “soft,” and profited 


i ese making the most of their foxhunting ities, 
for fear that Lord Portarli may prove as good a of frost 
as he was of drought. Mr. has declared his of giving 
up the Bicester, and Mr. Colmore, the Cotswold coun so we truss 
that i mind. We 


on Grouse, Harkover, or King in 
the hero of his celebrated sawpit jump, and died under him 
one day, just as the hounds were laid on to their stag. His manner 
of throwing himself far back in his saddle when he took a fence was 
very pecular. We believe that he was still under fifty, and it will be 
fully fifty years more ere his riding, either with hounds or in farmers’ 
steeplechases, will be forgotten in the Vale. 

Islington horse show is fixed to take place this year in the week 
betweer and Ascot. ‘ 
Ann Bonus, Tullochgorum, Johnnie Cope, Beckford, King 


Sea Ranger by Beacon, ultimately divided the 
£95 each. The Brigg Cup was won 
thority that 


| was run up for the South —y 1-4 4 - another 
of the Seafoams; Gunboat went down before Mr. gleby's old 
y 


Tamar, the winner, in the first round for the Ridgwa 
Mr. =~ ret = tee (another of the illustrious departed), 
carried off the Hesketh Cup. 








PRIZE ANIMALS AT THE SMITHFIELD CLUB SHOW. 
Rea Eee yas ie ctenuin he hathen Wei carried off the 
best female in the yard; and now Earl 


med oaty DL In 1862-4 a Shorthorn-De a Hereford, and a 
have been in their town; but the contest 
lay between a Devon a West Highlander, and Mr. Sanday, the 
SS a See This grand brindle is the of 
his Grace the Duke of Sutherland, who is up the ling of ‘the 
“ Dunrobin ”" which have been in the y for nearly two 
hundred who have been accustomed to ordinary West 
cattle could hardly believe their when they looked at 

this five-years-and-eight-months’ ox, whose and size 

was a remarkable practieal comment on “ crushed cake, 
corn,” as applied to an ex-mountainecer, was bred by Dr. 
ene , who breeds, we believe, from his Grace's Danrobin 

7 7s 

Our Se yey ae ty 
which is ee of the tame far as his Loritip® cap gy 
between seventeen and teen months old, bills of fare were 
—, b-~-- Both whey and Beach's food, but while the 
cup mers confessed to “barley meal and mange! wortzel,” the 
medallist had confined his trough meditations to “ beans ard roota,” 
Sane Se Se ey St, CAGES wan 
awarded to Mr. Overman’s Scuthdown-Leicesters, avery 
worthy recipient in the of Oxford Ratenaing 'o bis Grace 
the Duke which were placed in class before 
Mr. Druce's, after a long conference among the j ame 
SS et or a month younger >. Brace’s, 
were by his Grace, who has always been a great admirer and 
patron of his county sort 





At a meeting held in Birmingham on Monday—the Mayor in 
ths Gates wan Sensbved Geese 6 qpesmartem on 0 lenge onsia. 
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ANIMALS FROM THE SMITHFIELD Cc CATTLE SHOW. 
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PIGS, AGED I7 MONTHS, BRED BY THE EARL OF RADNOR, COLESHILL, HIGHWORTH, 
WETHER SHEEP (OXFORDSHIRE DOWNS), AGED 21 MONTHS, BRED BY THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, WOODSTOCK,—SEE PRECEDING PAGE. 
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PRIZE ANIMALS FROM THE SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW. 
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ARS AND 3 MONTH®, BRED | ¥ THE EARL OF RADNOR 
BELONGING TO THE DUKE OF SUTIERLAND,—oRE PAG 


BHORTHORN HEIF.N OCTA\IA, AGED 3 ¥ 
BC )TCH HORNED OX, AGED 6 YEARS AND & MONTIIS, BRAD BY DR, GILLIVRAY OF BARRD, 
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BIRTHS. 


_Or i the 25th ult., at 2, Waterfield-terrace, Blackheath, Frances Laura, wife 
f Mr. J. T. Stone, of a dau ghte r. 





lith ult., at Frome, Jamaica, Mrs. William Vickers, of a daughter. 
Pvc very mg 

the 16th inst., at St. James's Church, Notting-hill, by the Rev. T. P. 

. M.A., Incombent, sted by the Rev. R. Neville Buckmaster, 





taq., M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, eldest son of 
&, Norland-square, to Catharine Henrictta, only 
# Tuscany Villa, Lansdown-road, 


sustin William Langdon, 
1guatus Langdon, Esq., of * 
ghter of the late Major H. C. Baker, 





tting-hill. vo is. 

“"— o e : Ris at Longin, Staffordshire, by the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bi sbop of Lichfield, sisted by the Rev. G. _ Johnston, Regtor of 
Brovelton, Hunts, father of the » bridegroom, and by the Rev. Adam Clarke, 
Fector of th 1c parish and brot! ver of the bride, the Rev. George Thomson 
Yobpston, to Edith, the second daughter of the late Rev. J. B. B. Clarke, 
> r of <t Bagborough, So te +4 

re © ~y t. ‘West Be ‘ Day, the th uilt., at Whitehangh, Aberdeenshire, by the 


Rev. William Fx rbes Leith, M.A., of Worcester College, Oxford, brother of the 
bride, William James Lumaden, Esq., of Balmedie, to W illiamina Stewart, 
eldest daughter of the late Colonel James John and Williamina Helen Stewart- 
Forbes Leith, of Whitebaugh, and granddaughter of the late Colonel James 
Stewert, of the 42nd Royal Highlan d Regiment. 


= the 19th inst., at St. John's Episcopal Church, Edinburgh, by the Very 
Re - Dear Ram say, John Gordon, Esq., of Cluny, to Emily Eliza Steele, 
om gh er of the late John Robert Pringle, Esq., Madras Civil Service, and 


zle, Baronet, of Stitchell and New 


DEATHS. 

On the 12th inst., at Portsea, Thomas Nightingale, Esq., late Post Captain, 
of Simon’s Bay, Cape of Good Hope, second son of - late Sir Charles 
Nightingale, Bart., of Kneesworth a. Cambridge, aged 5. 

On the 10th inst., at her residence, 32, The Royal- eervecs, ” Kingstow n, near 
Dublin, beloved and respected by all -% knew her, Jane, widow of the late 
Solomon Speer, Esq., of Granite Field, in the county of Dublin, and barrister- 
at-law of the same city, in the $4th year of her age. 


®,* The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths is Five 
Shillings for each announcement. 


grand Ja ghter of Sir John Prin hall. 








CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 30. 





Sunpay, Dec. 24.—Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
navigator, Viceroy of the Indies, 15 

BMoOnDAyY, 25.—Ch ristmmas Day. 
quarter, 0h. 31m. p.m 

26.— St. Steph en, martyr. 

ice, the Tyrol, &c.), 1805 

, 27.—St. John the Evan igelist. Birth of Jobn Kepler, the great 

mati ematician, 1571. Heredits ary peerage abolished in France, 1831. 
Trav wey 28.—Innocents (or Childermas). Death of Queen Mary II., 1694, 


Death of Vasco da Gama, the 
Birth of G. Crabbe, poet, 1754. 
Sir fos Newton born, 1642. Moon's first 


Treaty of Presburg signed (Austria 





FRIDAY, 29.—Ttomas & Becket murdered at Canterbury, 1170. The aged 
Viscount Stafford executed on charge of participation in Oates’s Popish 
plot, 1680, 

SATURDAY, 30.—Carlisle taken from the Scots by the Duke of Cumberland, 


1745, James (III.), the Pretender, died at Rome, 1765. 


TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGS, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 90. 

















S'- JAMES'S GBEAT HALL, REGENT-STREET and 


LY. 

Chiistmas arr me. = oy pGuigieal 
CHRISTY MM STRE 

The Manegement have mec): p!casure in announcing oat they bave secared the Great St 
Jeanes’s Hall éuring the ae ristmas Holidays, in order to afford a greater amount of 
accommodation for th “nal numerous Patrons. Their performances ia the minor hal! will be 
resumed on Monday. Jar 

A GRAND ILLUMINATED DAY PERFORMANCE every Afternvon at Three. 


, ia 
addition to the regular Evening representations. 


Tuceday Afternoon, Dec. 2%, at Three. Thureday Evening, Dec. 23, at Bight. 
Tuesday Evening, at Right. Friday Afternoon, Deo, 29, at Three. 
Wedneedsy Afternoon, Dee 27, % Three, Friday Evening, at Bight. 
Wednesday Evening. am at Right Saturday Afternoon, Dee. 3, at Three. 
‘Thursday Afternoon, Dec, 28, at Three. Saturday ~~ ee st Right. 


Glorious Holiday Programm 
Replete with mirth and fun. 

zee Dey Performances will be the same in every reepect as those given in the Evening, 
without curtailment or mutilation. 


Sofa Stalls, Five Shillings. Ba‘conies, Two Shillings 


Reserved Seata, Three 3-3 Area and Gallery, One Shilling 
Doors open for pew rformances at Half-past Seven Glock. 
Carriages for on _™ mance at F five; Evening 


Tickets and pleces may now be secured st Mr. Mitchell's Royal yy Old Bond-street ; 
and Austin’s Ticket-cffice, 14, Piccadilly. 
Manager, Mr. Freprrick BURGESS. 
Special Notice and Caution—This Company will aot appear at Westbourne | Hal, 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL 

b- Conductor, Mr. Ccsta.—On FRIDAY NEXT, DEC. will be repeated the 

irty-fourth Annual Christmas Performance of THE MESSIAH. jrowtons Vooaliste— 
Mire E Mdme. Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Weiss. 

The Band and Chorus, the ————r avai'able in Exeter Hall, “will consist of, as 
arcal, nearly 700 performers. Commence at Half-pasct Seven o'C) 

Tickets— Numbered Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; Reserved Area or Gallery, 5s, ; Unreserved, 3s. 

x. 


being 
siderable i-sue of Three Shilling Ticketa, also Bive Shi ‘ling Reserved. To secure any of 
these, be however, immediate cppttvation must be made. 


ME. and “Mrs. GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY, 
in their Loy Entertainment, A PECULIAR FAMILY; + 4 bx Mra. 
SSELEAF'S LITTLE EVENING PARTY (for a Oy Fang onl oy Se ohn Parry 
cor Evening (except Saturday) at Eight; Saturday “ROxA GALLERY or 
ILLU STRATION, 4. Regent-ctreet. 
ee Ls IDAYS.—FOUR yee REPRESESTATIONS :~Tayohay, Dee. 
24, at Three o | Sharetay, Deo, 23 uesday, Jan. 2 ) Thnseday, Jan. 4 


TODA RE ._— 279th REPRESENTATION. — THEATRE 
of al ym RGYPTIAN HALL. —MARVELS in MAGIC and VENTRILOQUISM, 
ue jormed f her Majesty the Queen and the Royal family, at Windsor 
Carte, Tuesda: eet ion. 21, 1965. Great sensation mysterioas 
Divsion of THE SPI , the Birth of Flower-trees, and Stodare’s colebrated Indias 
kot Feet, as ay | m him. Every Bvening st Bight. e@nesday and 
y at Three Aliso an Extra Day Performance on Dosing Deg. Tuesday, Dec ». 
at Three o'Clock. Stalla, at Key Old Bond-strest._ end 
Admission, Is., &.; Stalls, Sa. * Almost miraculoua,"’—Vide Times, April 13, 1965, 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.—The 


4KNNUAL WINTER SXBERITION of SEETCHES Fs STUDIES Karina theo MEM- 
byes 1S NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 5, Pall-mall East. ty 4dmission is. 
Wu. OCaALLow, 





HURTON’S “ODD FOLKS," —FRESH FACES ani NEW 
ORGANOPHONIC COMPANY.—Mr. Tharton will as THR QUERR DOG 

and MIND THE BACK DOOR, at the CORN EXCHANGE. _IPSWIOH, on BOXLYG 
NIGHT and the Night after, DEC, 9 and 27 ; Woodbri rs Mr, 3. Mortey. 


OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


Albemarle-street, W. 
eet ALS will Deliver, the Christmas Vacation, a Course of 
= LECTURES “ to a Juvenile Anditery, on Tusedays, Thuredeya, 























—— ae Professor 
@anday. | Monday. | Tuesday. "| Wednesday. 1 — ! or. | Saturday. 
Yr a a * x n*, a a 
rels‘slr’slesly'sly‘slr"sls's * os h mibam 
Sw 61716 @ 7,8 42)9 Wis 6 en lille thee ~ job 











HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY- LANE. —Mesdagen, Messrs. 
Falconer and F. B. Chatterton. —NoTice: FOUR SPECIAL MORYLNG 
PERFORMANCES of the PANTOMIME, on Wednesday, Dec @ uw 
29 ; and Saturday, 30; and every Monday, Wednesday, and Satur'a 
Janvary —On BOXING as, and every Evening during the 
will commence with the Farce, by Edmund Falconer, entitled HU SBANDS BEWARE. 


Hoerlewood, } and Misa F. Falconer. — Concladin th the Drury-Lane 
oa Greod CHRIS MAS PANTOMIME, written by EB. L. cha -» entisled 

LITTLE KING PIPPIN; or, Harlequin Fortunatus and the Magic Purse an "Wishing- 
Cap. The buntifel ame of the decorations, inclusive of i pl —_ 


ion Wonders are ensured by 
exacted by the caleheated 


8, commencing en Y NEXT, DEC %, at Three o'Clock. Subseri 
tn this Coeea’ Gon Guinan {Children @ader sixteen years of age, Half « Gaines) ; to the 
H. Bayce Jov eas, Hea. Sec 


Courses of Lectures, Two 
Dec. 23, 1865. 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCTEEY, ¥ Fleet- eet-street, London. 
For the Assurance of the Lives of station of [ifs 
Invested Avwete “Five-und-e-Guarter nerter Millions Sverling. 
Ann — Million. 


ual Income. 
Persons for Sums not excesti 


grapted upon the Lives of 
ot 0 lower vate of Premium without 


Assurances are £10,000, 
either with participation in pation 
in Profita 





caivelg 
arrang under the rection of, Mr. Robert Roxby. 
— Hazlewood, Migs A 


; Mr. @. Belmore, 
tom tm ists Comte a aot Company) Ha: Boleno and Mr. 
re ro Mi Corn 


ooo Columbines, The Maska, 
m Designs by the Fn renowned ay eS The ‘- 
by Mr. J. Barnard. Mac! inery by Mr. J. Tucker and istattse. Gas 
T \uminations by Mr. J. Lf ya Needham, R. Glindon, and Assistants. 
Dresses by oy =. r4 & ee and Mrs. The Dances af Action of ths Ballet arranged by 
M ic Scenes, ks, &c., invented Boleno and Cormack. —The 
Evening at Seven oreloek precisely, and terminate by 
m Ten an Pive daily. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMAREET, —Mr. Sothern will 
spear as LORD DUNDREABY’S BROTHER SAM. On TTC ESDAY, DEC. 23, 
og after which Offenbach’s celebrated Opera Buffon ‘ * Orfée aux Fafers,” 

Rhyme, ate re ceret ty Me. 3. R. Planché, under the more cheerful title 

of oC ORI HEUS ik THE HAY MARKET 


OAL LYCEUM THEATRE E.—On S SATURDAY, DEC. 23, 
Tuesday, Dec. 26, and during the Week, a New Drama, entitle1 THE MASTER oF 
RAVENSWOOD. ‘The Master of Ravenswood—Mr. Fechter, Supported by a powerful 
Co ompar , 


~~ yr commence oven 
Eleven o'clock. om, Bea-ciice co open £ 


=> very 


C: LY STAL PALAC E, —BOXING ‘DAY and CHRISTMAS 
J HOLIDAYS.—Everybody and Everything. and Every Amusement. The real place 
re Ho n at Nine. Palace lighted at at Dusk. — 


iiday. Come Early. 


RY STAL PALACE.— BOXING DAY. — CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAYS.—Combined Attractions, More Fun thea ever. Amusements from 
Morning till Night. The Bologna Family ; the Wardes; Little Haline, with his Sons, in 
Comic Scenes; the Edouards, in Burlesque ; Duriah and Davies; the Danish Gymnast ; 
J B. Stead, the Cure ; the Woedenhead Family ; Ranaall, in Comic Openin; Seene ; co1- 
cludirg with Laughable Christmas Pantomizne, by Mr. Nelson Lee, en “The Ross, 
Shamrock, and Thistle,” wi es Clown, and with Comic &c.; the whole 
f.rmwing an uppareliel ed variety of Holiday Amusements. 
The Fine-Art Courts, in Variety and Beanty. are caeenaiiol in the World. The Deso- 
rations of the Palace, with the Grest Giststeas-Teee, should be seen 
The Great Christmas Bezaar—best oppo! i 4 the purchase of Christmas Presents. 
The 8 gs. Roundabouts, Invigorators. “eoy ot x - Amasementsa. The Gal'e:y of 
Models ar vt Ships. The Amusing Chimpanzee, and Parrot«. The unique Aqus- 
ziums. All these things render the Crystal Pelonal the one place for Holiday 7 mt. 
To addition to this extraordin: lit of Attractions, -- eyn's Seems Sn Cirous, 
with Le Petit Blondin, the Infant Perks, Seenes io the Cireaa, &c., adjoining the Building, 
ad bxhibition of the Great Prize Or 
Admiseion, One Shilling ; Children, Ha'f- . One hundred and sa a Rail wa) 
Trains deily from Londen Bridge, Victo and Konsing'en ; also from gute-hil 
V ictoris, and ell intermediate stations to tho New High- el Station, rime tne 
Centre Traneept. Also, from La ae and —s to Sydenham-hil! or sta- 
tions, both w in sfew minutes walk of the Palace, eAdition to the regular trains, 
6yec.a. train be ran as required. 
Pa ace bril slant! ly Ulumivated at dusk. 
“A sight alone worth s journey to Norwood to see.” p aon.” — Vide he Newspapers, 














The Claims Sist of December, 1964, amounted to £6.549,091, being in 
of Sums assured RN Se ee ene uses thereon, 

en! Aceounts, Forms of may be obtained, and 

A effected, through any Solicitor in Town or t or "by application rect 
to the Actuary at the Lenten. WILLA & WBS, Actuary. 





ME CONSERY ATIY E LAND SOCIETY. —The Fourteenth 
Bepoeitt Land. g>- * af Departmenin. “Aart 4 Esa ist Book @ --h——} 
Beq., Secretary, 35, Norfolk street, Strand, London, W.C. 





7} DUCATIO N.—RICHMOND-HILL.—FRENCH and 
‘4 GERMAN PROTESTANT ESTABLISHMENT for ORSTLEMENS DAVORTERS 





Sic a pwerp nesses and }2 visiting masters are permanent for BEnglich, 
Ttalian, Germsn, Latin, — ic Lectures, Music, Staelin, cing. Drawing, 
Painting, ron Conversational proficieney under Princh and German governemes. Religious 
instruction man. me — he oy to 50 guiness annum. The Principals 
devote their undivi led attention to the comforts and improvement of the iis. Parents 
can best appreciate the domestic arrangements, which include sing! e bode, inspection 


and reference. The hovae is on a healthy eminenee, surrounded by fi ; 
is theronghly ventilated, ead coutaies «9 lofty rooms and four bath-rooms. —TURTA, P yst- 
cfice, Richmond, Surrey. 


NTIRE DESTRUCTION TION BY ‘FIRE OF COMPTON HOUSE, 
LIVERPOOL. — An immense square block of beiidingn, formed one side of 
Church-street, Basnett-street, Tariton-street, and Leigh-street. oeacive 
, jewellery, ship outfitting, lw ay furniahin ne. cab furniture, ‘and other de 
the value of £390. destro © the bare walls, with the exception of 
FES, Trick brought the books, jewellery, cash, 
deeds, and other valuables almost Bad out of the terrific fam. For parti- 
colers see Liverpool papers of Dec. 4, 1965, 
Milner’s Phoenix Safeworka, Liverpool ; ; 47, Moorgate-street, City, London ; %, Market- 
street Manchester ; 2, Guess -ctrest, Hall. 


O INVENTORS.—THE GENERAL PATENT COMPANY 

(Limited), 71, Fleet-street Lon#on, obtains Patents for inventions, at ficel and 

moderate charges, Unusual facilities sfforded. All inte: patentess should procure 
the" ‘Company 's Bandbook,”’ issued gratia. BR. MAasoun LATHAM, See. 


{HRISTMAS PRESENTS. —STATHAM’S SCIENTIFIO 
se sect ies Sanh isan Sadao" Barton 





111}, Strand 
CIENTIFIC PRESENTS, — Collections to Illustrate 
“Lyell's ar of Geol “ and facilitate the ty of Minerslory and Geology 
can be had ac 2, 5, 10, 90, 0, to guineas; also ¢ Specimens of Minerals, Rocks, 
Fomplns and and nt Shelia, G towic ware a a Ss) Recent aay eee 
TENK neralogist *, Stran vate instruction is 
0g, TERRAnT, Micralonye . Fonnant, ¥..8., 1, Strand, W.0. 


NEW AND FASHIONABLE WORK FOR LADIES. 
LLUMINATING in BEADS and SILK.—Outlines, on 


Boxes fitted with 
iaea. "Po th Sad and 106, 
Loadon, W 


a materials for 
year et 





‘EE THE CHRISTMAS ‘PANTOMIME — CBYSTAL 


PALACE.—Every possible Amusement, 


OXING DAY.—CRYSTAL PALACE,—More fun than 
Easy of access and easy for return. See Railway arrangements above. 








yt PALACE. —WARM and “DRY throughout the 


days. The fifty miles of hot-water pi 4 throughout the building heat it to aa 
ture. All approsehes under cov 















H ANG, the 
LEVEES at the EG 


Fru, CHINESE GIANT'S CHRISTMAS 
PTIAN cae Pieadilly. 
es but once a 


& year; 
Coong ach ens tno anioen, 
~ An cutirely new Programme will be introduced at Chang's Lorées, , for * 
firet time in Englend, a CONCERT of CHINESE VOCAL and NSTRUMENTA ; MUSIC, 
om which the Tartar Rebel Dwarf ‘Chung Mow " will si enter, You 


Bachelor from Hankow.’ 
ly of Siac with his 
2 of Chinese Life an4 





ition Performance of THE 
Conductor, Me. @. W. Mactia. 
HALL. —The Kew Tenor, Mr. LEIGH WILSON’S 


Second Appearance in THE MESSIAH, 


)XETER HALL,—Grand 
MESSIAH, WEDNESDAY, JAN 


i= ETER 





=ETE® HALL.—Miss LUCY FRAN KLEIN'S Second 


Appearance in THE MESSIA, JAN 


) pend HALL—Mise EOviIsa PYNE in THE 








DME. TUSSAUD'S i Baker- street.—New 
Aééition—Pull-len the of 
H 6 late Lord PALMERSTON 


tenet 


Opes from Bleven ag. till 


cnader Tra, Hail price ; Extra Booms, 64, 





Rare  , SCREENS, SORAP. BOOKS, ke—A great 


from ls. ; or One 





on Se BABNARD, 9, eae ‘ ou 


JAIR JEWELLERY for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Locketa for Halt, from Se. from Gs, 64. ; Hair Alberts, from 
Sa cach he. Tiertrated Catalogues sant tree. = ROOFER, ‘V1, Regent-st., London, W. 


‘TSEFUL PRESENTS for th SEASON, 
SAN ELLAS, 
Sous Ses ete ore 
assortment of L wies’ Umbrellas, with 
ly mounted with very, Silver, £c., 





(OLD for ILLUMINATING and all Decorative Purposes. 
ON: Boxes, cach. 








ten Lf -4 - 1) suc- 
rained yb ty 4-7 fo telloved thes the 
thieves must bave been st work maey Rowe, © Oe SS broken instru ments 
bebind them. A lockamith was emplosed for u of ee ee Geet 
, th er aati tae late work on Monday, = 
he valasble contents the Safe wore found perfectly secure. : 





A ONEY ADVANCED, at 5 per cent, without 
OEY ADYANGED, ot § per ont witost cance 
aorurtty. short periods o« terms of pours - < MOR 


} OSPITAL for CONSUMPTION and DISEASES of the 
CHEST, BROMYTON. Founded 1441.—This Hospital asocommodates i! ia- 
satienta, and constantly affords relict to some thourands of out- yy pee There are, 
ic des, 3 pat ote in the experimental Sanitorium at Madeira ; more are raceived 
at the ** Home,” Continuous SUPPORT is REQUIRED and 
Solicit PHiLIP ROIs, Hon. Secretary. 
Henry Dots, Secretary. 





Manor House, Chelsea. 





] ONDON LIBRARY, 12, ‘St. James’s-square, s. W.—A New 
4 dition of the CATALOGUE is just published, comprising the Old Catalogue and 

Supplementa incorporated into one Alphabetical List, with many additional Cross Re 
fer noes, an Index to the collecticn of Tracts. and a Classided Index of Subjects, in | vol. of 
1000 peges, royal 8vo. To members of the Library, 10s. 6d; to non-members. 16. Terms 
of atrmirsion to the Library, £3 a year; £2 a year with eutrance-fee of £6; or life sub- 
scription, £26, 


HE ENGLISH : INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
Londen, W.—All Oe kueaton 
to the Preeideat, the Rev. Dr. EMER 


OYAL 








near 
amt NEW PUPILS must cow be made 
well College, Middlesex. 





NAVAL, MILITARY, AND GENERAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY (Bstablished A.D, 1637, under Royal Patronage), (7, 
Waterloo-place, London ArgTnue R. HAMILTON, Secretary. 
y+ 4 wanted in towns not yet ‘Tepresented, 


HILDREN IN THE WOOD — Good Gilt "Frames ‘for, 


J) with Glass and Backboard complete, price 2s. 94.— —— —~ raat OOMPANY, , 
Caaapeiée Packed in boards for rail, ls. extra. Stamps rece! 


ICTURE-FRAMES for the “CHILDREN IN 
aple, pear EX. Gilt Frame, Glass, and Back, 3s, ; by the dosen & (4 


Tk 





Katablished 1300. 


"POSTAGE OF THE CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER 
or Tus 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 


CONSISTING OF TWO SHEETS AND A HAD’, AND A LARGE PICTURG, 
“ THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD.” 


AT HOME. 
Copies bearing the im sane (which must be exposed to view) circulate #aan 
through the Post Office fifteen == _—) of publication to all parts of the 
Uni Kingdom end the Channe! Islands ; gales > persons living withia 


three miles of the place where they are posted, w become | 0 8 postage of sae 
penny each, which must be prepaid by affixing s stam. 
Uustamped copies should have Four penny eh pacngeen adiced to cack. 
FOR FOREIGN PARTS. 


is of no service for copies which are to be seat abroad, these aust 
xed to them according to the following rates 


The impressed stam 
have postage-stam pe 





Africa, West Coast of —One Stamp Holiaaa { vis paigs One Seamp \ Trin 
Alezenésia {ve Southampton- One Stamp via France—Eight 6tamps poe 
if Marseilles Eight Siainps India { Southampton — 4 Stamps } hie 
Australia—One Stamp vit or —Nines = | paper 
Mexico { | ts Southa mpton—One Stamp 
California—Two Stamps - by Prench —" Eight Stamps 
ow 

Cape of Good One Stamp ? o Fear Stamps} This 
China { via Southampton —Two Stam crwag bi ium—l2 amps me) oso 

vit Marsei'lee —Three Stampa Sardinia—Right Stamps. 
boustantinople—Kight Stamps. Thin Kight Stamps. ‘hin » — 

x fv Frence—Four Stamps } Thin aw. via France—VYour Stam pe } This 
Denmer' {us Beiginm—13 + = paper | pre LC jam—l? Stamps | paper 

iY ni hampton—One witrer'’ t ~ This paper 

Esyet | vig Marecillee—Kight Stamps United Seater me 
France— Four Stamps. Thin paper West Lndies— One Stamp 
Germany—Kigtt Stamps. Thin 


An edition is printed on thin paper for foreign postage 


Avis A Nos ancunée:' SUB LE GONTINENT bD'EvRors.— 
W. S. KImKLAND ect Cre., rue de Richelieu, 27, Paris, sont 
autorisés de recevoir les abonnements pour la France, la 
Belgique, la Suisse, I'Italie et l'Espagne. L’'abonnement 
pour la France et la Belgique, LOf. par timestre ; | 
I'Italie et l'Espagne, 12f. par timestre. Remise 
Librairies et Marchands des Jou rnaux. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS of Sarunpbay, Dao, 38, 
will contain the following, with other Illustrations, from Sketches 
by the Special Artists of this Journal :— 


FUNERAL OF THE LATE 
BELGIANS : 


Torchlight Proceassion—Taking the Body into Brussels ; 
The Lying in State at the Royal Palace, Brussels ; 
The Funeral Car Passing through the Place du Congres, at Brussels, 
The Funeral Ceremony in the Church at Laeken. 
With a Two-Page Engraving of the 
OF THE NEW KING, LEOPOLD IL, I 
BRUSSELS 


KING OF THE 


ENTRY NTO 
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It is satisfactory, at the season when peace and good-will are 
most strongly inculcated, to be able to record that in the only 
quarter from which it was possible for England to expect un- 
friendliness a demonstration has been made which may 
fairly be assumed to indicate that no rupture with this 
country will be sought. President Johnson's Message has been 
delivered, We naturally look, in the first instance, tosee what 
the President has to say about England, and we find, as was 
expected, a paragraph specially directed to the question of 
the relations between the United States and ourselves, We had 
no right to suppose that the arguments which have beea urged 
by American diplomacy should not be condensed and affirmed 
in the Message. The President reiterates that we were hasty 
in acknowledging the belligerency of the South, and refuses to 
accept Ear! Russell's interpretation of the law of nations ia 
reference to the damages done by the veasels which escaped 
from our ports. Were we disposed to complain, it would be 
that no credit is accorded to our Government-for the seizures 
it did effect, in defiance of certain strongly-expreased feclings 
here, and that implication of self-interest on the part of 
England is attached to what the people of this country 
assuredly regret as an accident, for the nation had no sympathy 
with blockade-runners, and had something less than sympathy 
with the pirates that destroyed defenceless vessels. But it 
would be unfair to lay stress upon points which were obviously 
necessary to the completeness of the Presidential argument. 
It is more to the purpose to observe the general tone and 
bearing of the paragraph which relates to England, and to notice 
that there is not the least attempt to inflame the miad 
of America against us, or to do more than place upon 
record the view which the Oabinet of Washington takes 
in opposition to that of St. James's. The modified arbitration 
offered by Lord Bussell is declined, as Mr, Adams had all but 
stated that it would be; but, so far as words and the absene 
of words mean anything, we may believe that the American 
Government is too well aware of the mighty interests com- 
mitted to ite charge to be disposed to disturb the minds 





| of men and the relations of commerce by raising 8 
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quarrel on a question which, compared with the gigantic 
interests it might imperil, may indeed be called mise- 
rable. Diplomatists may continue to argue it out, or 
the issues may be left for future treatment ; but it is clear that 
the head of the great Republic has too Christian and statesmanly 
a sense of his duties to mock the thanksgivings for deliverance 
from a terrible war, in which a great and real stake was in- 
volved, by hazarding another disruption of society for the sake 
of a very doubtful right, and a very contemptible cause, 
England, therefore, while supporting the view of her own 
Government, cannot but admit that America is fortunate in the 
magistrate who had greatness so strangely and so sadly thrust 
upon bim, , 

The rest of the Message, with the exception of a congratula- 
tion to the people upon friendly relations with Russia and with 
China, and with the exception also of a guarded reference to 
Mexico—the President being unwilling to consider what oppor- 
tunities might present themselves should it be necessary to 
provide against foreign interference-—is devoted to 
topics exclusively American, An exposition ef the 
indissoluble character of the Union and of the policy of 
reconstruction is followed by a reference to the four millions 
whom the war has calledinto freedom. The negro suffrage 
question is declared to be one with which the general 
Government is not competent to deal, and it is pronounced 
to be one for the several States. The freed men are 
counselled to show patience and the manly virtues, The 
President predicts a happy future for the Southern States 
if they accept the changes with wisdom and use due 
energy in recovering what has been lost by the cessation 
of unpaid labour, The finance question occupies a large space 
in the Message, but it may suffice to state that America 
finds herself with a debt of £600,000,000, but with resources 
which an improved system of taxation will render equal, it is 
believed, to the work of rapidly reducing this burden, In the 
eloquent adjuration to the citizens of the States to remember 
the vast amount of solid happiness which they possess, and in 
the prayer for the loug-continned prosperity of the great 
Republic, every Englishman will join, and not the less cordially 
that he is invited to do so at a time when all Christians are 
called upon to remember and humbly to imitate Him whose 
name they bear. 


THE COURT. 


Tue fourth anniversary of the death of the Prince Consort was 
observed with the usual solemnity, on Thursday week, at Windsor. 
by the junior members of the Royal family, 
proceeded to the Royal mausoleum at Frogmore in the morning. A 
the Hon. and Rev. the Dean of 
Windsor, at the conclusion of w her Majesty and the members of 
the Royal family strewed the sarcophagus with wreaths of 
immortelles, laurestinas, and chrysanthemums, and afterwards 
returned to the castle, The mausoleum was beautifully deco- 
rated with choice exotics and evergreens. By comm of the 
Queen, the mausoleum was opened from twelve to four for the members 
of her Majesty's household, and some of the Royal tradespeople, to 
visit the tomb, and thus testify their respect for the memory of the 
lamented Prince Consort. i Arthur, attended by Major 
Elphinstone, arrived at the castle in the morning. The Prince of 
Wales, attended by Lieutenant-Colonel = % arrived at the castle 
at two o'clock, and k of luncheon. His Royal Highness after- 
wards visited the Royal mausoleum. The Prince returned to London 
by the forty-minutes-past-three train on the Great Western Railway. 
The Queen remained in complete retirement throughout the day. 

On Sunday the Queen, Princess Helena, Princess Louisa, Princess 
Beatrice, Prince Leopold, and the Princess of Hohenlohe attended 
Divine service in the private chapel of thecastle. The Very Rev. the 
Dean of Westminster officiated. 

The Queen's Christmas bounties were distributed at the Lord High 
Almoner’s Office, Middle Scotland-yard, Whitehall, on Tuesday, to 
poor and deserving a The recipients were principally blind, 
vagy ing in age from sixty to ninety. 

dy Churchill has succeeded the Countess of Caledon as Lady in 
Waiting to the Queen. 
DEPARTURE OF THE QUEEN FOR OSBORNE, 

The Queen, accompanied b i Helena, Princess Louisa 
Princess Beatrice, Prince Leo) 





under the charge Messrs. Grierzon and ft Windsor 
at twenty-three minutes and vid oa 
and R , to the j ion of the - 
Western line, oe See ate Se eae rn eangea: nk 
Seo Goren So ea eis eee 2 aN ee E 
intendent of the line. The route was Le a ae ty - and 
Bishopstoke, to Gosport, which was reached forty solenien ee 
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and Captain Scott. Her Majesty em) immediately on board the 
Saye pee commander the Prince of Leiningen, which was 
wharf. The Alberta steamed out of harbour 
and crossed the Solent to Osborne, arriving thither at two o'clock. 
The Prince of Wales arrived oy a ny 
at on , 
and thence continued his ah Manean 2 Deteesade 
The Princess of W with Prince Albert Victor and Prince 
Gcetgt  cobinaee at Bendctaghuans Bowes 


His Royal Highness Prince Arthur left Brussels on Monday, 
en route for 
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The state apartments of Windsor Castle are open to the 
public under the usual , 
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MEMBERS OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Portic meetings at which members of Parliament have figured have 
been so rife of late that their subject-matter gets confused in one’s 
mind, and it is difficult to recall when hon, gentlemen have been 
delivering themselves on Jamaica or reform. It must sound a little 
odd, to be sure, when a gentleman, on rising to respond to a toast at 
a more or less convivial gathering, begins by saying that of course it 
is expected that he should say something about the massacre of the 
negroes in that island of the Antilles which is so familiar in men's 
mouths just now; and the inference is that this is a more stimu- 
lating and interesting question, and assimilates better with 
olives and rt than franchises or electoral districts. Still, 
there have nm some Parliamentary reform meetings proper, 
and og | one at Halifax, at which the members for the borough 
attended, It was, doubtless, an opportunity for self-gratulation to 
Mr. Akroyd, who, at last, spoke as representative of the town in which 
he holds so distinguished a social position, and which has hitherto, 
somehow, declined to commit its Parliamentary interests to his hands ; 
and this, too, after he had been tried and by no means found wanting 
during an me in the house from 1857 to 1859, when he sat 
for Hu eld. His address on this occasion was characteristic, 
being brief and careful, while sufficiently liberal for all working pur- 
poses ; and, if one recollects aright, this was much the tone that Mr. 
Akroyd took when in active service as a member. The speech of 
Mr. | was marked by that rise in statesmanship, which 
without the ceding of principle, he has been developing every day since 
he took office. It is remarkable that he treats every question with a 
breadth and a practical consideration of means and details which may 
be traced to his official training, short as it was, and which presents 
aap on Radicalism in the very best possible position, for he goes 
‘ar to prove that his politics are founded on an attainable purpose 
instead of tottering on the sli y basis of an abstraction. It was 
——— as well as just in Mr. Stansfeld to pay a tribute to Lord 
erston, and to show with that clear, irresistible logic, which 
he can use so well, that the claims of that noble Lord to the fostering 
of good government and liberal progress ought not to be treated with 
the slightness and almost sarcasm which is beginning to prevail 
amongst a certain class of independent Liberal members and others, 
who were only too ready to bend the knee before the statesman from 
allegiance to whom they now insinuate that they are delighted to be 
free. It may be permitted to one to present Sir ncis Crossley, who 
was at this meeting, as in a degree a specimen of the politicians 
alluded to ; for the ludicrous belauding of Earl Russell for which he 
went in, and the sort of exultant hope of the inauguration of a new 
era of free politics which he expressed, could only be interpreted in the 
sense above used. It is true not much stress is to be laidon the roly- 
poly talk of Sir Francis,who is—ifin a manner a personage as member 
lor “one of the Ridings of Yorkshire—hardly a power in the 
house, and whose taste and judgment may be tested by a specimen of 
his ideas of political comparison when he stated his belief that, except 
Cromwell, no man had done so much for liberty as Earl Russeil. The 
a such names is a curious instance of the exact and lozical 
frame of the mind of him who delivered himself of the idea, 

Whea one falls on an account of a special meeting with Mr. Bright 
and his constituents there naturally arises a sense of anomaly in the 
juxtaposition of a peace-st-any-price member and a constituency which 
manufactures millions of weapons of every kind annually. It seems ob- 
vious that Mr. Bright's first mission to those whom he re ts should 
be directed to causing them to “ drop their swords and daggers "—that 
is, to give up constructing rifles, revolvers, and all that sort of deadly 
contrivance, and busy themselves in supplying reaping-hooks only. 
As, however, Mr. Bright declares that he likes Birmingham as a place, 
and that its people are pleasant to him, of course all such want of 
continuity between them as is implied in the agomaly hinted at does 
not exist ; and the member forgives and ~— the practices, manu- 
facturing and mechanical, in the true politic rinciples of the con- 
stituency. Has anyone taken the trouble to collate Mr. Bright's pro- 
Christmas of last year with those of which he has just been 
delivered ? Ifso, such ns can judge accurately of the compara- 
tive tone of the two. Without, however, too curiously inquiring into 
difference and divergence, which are most skilf dealt with 
by the art of the orator, it may be asked whet this very 
last address does not exhibit tendency towards moderation and 
almost to reticence, which seems to be derived from an innate sense of 
a certain polarity towards the Treasury bench’ Doubtless he lashes 
eres = over the back of poor 9 Brig . conte’ lemme ranust he 
si y tempting to a man r. ht’s umour ; an 
he was merciless to lumbering, dreadfully-respectable Mr. Adderley. 
But what is to be augured from his elaborate eulogy on Constitutional 
monarchy, and his tender almost of devotion to the immediate 
Sovereign of these realms? Couple this with his outspoken con- 
fidence in Earl Russell; his practically giving up any inclination to 
control or direct, or even to indicate the details of measure of 

i t Ministry ; and 
what is the inference? Why, preci that which seemed to have been 
drawn by his ardent admirer, Mr. Dixon, who at the close of his 
Tne oT office, and if 
he w 


. could 
Bright with a fan in his hand, with which he songht to hide the ex- 
pression of his face, as he simpered out—fancy Mr. — — 
; : Bog i 
a 


of reasons for his preferring to remain member for al! 
pane a to a mere presideutship of 

of which led up to the palpable conclusion that 
might, if he chose, ask him to give up to the the 
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‘The electors of Montrose much honoured in of a 
member who has actually refused though it was but a little 
one, At A. at trose Mr. ee that ~~ 
exhibited publi vce on private to be 

Lord of the Sochy caer © ted Putnomston or Mart Rameall oho 
on this matter at least were congruous. Naturally, Mr. Baxter's con- 
Stance So De, Seates Sulch vous dove ger Se Oe aes 
is complete, and he on him to say that it will stand or fall by 
the Reform Bill which it is introduce, thus reviving a 
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THE ROYAL INSUPANCE BUILDINGS, LOMBARD 
STREET 
DurinG the last two or three years there has been an almost anes 
ampled ectivity in building operations in the cityof London, Privat» 


commercial enterprise has seemed to vie with the raiway com 
panies in the work of demolition and reconstruction. In some cares 
whole streets of small dwellings have beeu swept away; in others, 
rows of houses, with their overhanging stories and gabled fronts, 
remnants of a bygone age, have been pulled down to make way fo: 


erections more or less pretentious. 

The portion of the City where building operations are proceeding 
with the greatest activity at the present time is Lombard-street and 
its neighbourhood, and conspicueus among the buildings just coa- 
structed are the offices of the Royal Insurance Company, at the corner 
of Clement’s-lane. 

In the twenty years during which the Royal Insurance Company 
has been established its prosperity has been such as must have inf 
nitely exceeded the most sanguine expectations of its original pr.- 
moters. Apart from the more certain but less interesting evidence of 
monetary statistics, we may judge somewhat of its success from the 
many noble structures it has erected to accommodate its continually 
increasing range of business, the extent of which may be estimated 
from its published statements showing that the company has in this 
period acquired the total vast revenue of more than £600,000 pei 
annum. This unparalelled expansion is doubtless mainly attributable 
to the liberality and promptitude with which it has invariably met all 
its claims. 

The offices in Lombard-street occupied by the Royal Insurance 
Company during the last nine years, and which they have just qu'tte}, 
were designed ior them by Mr. John Belcher, architect, of Adelaide- 
place, London-bridge, ‘These having again proved too small for 
their rapidly-increasing business, the directors determined up-n 
building y won officer, and the noble site at the opposite corner to 
their former building having presented itself, it was purchased by them 
for the very moderate sum of £45,000. In their new building they 
decided upon employing the same architect, Mr. Belcher, to prepare 
the designs, which were adopted unaltered, and which have rezulted 
in the noble structure that had just attained completion. 

This new building of the Royal Insurance Office has, from its 
elegance and boldness of desigr, attracted more attention than any 
other building recently erected in the metropolis. It has a frontage 
to Lombard-street of about 55ft., and to Clement’s-lane of 70 ft. 
It consists of a basement and four stories, surmounted by a lofty 
mansard roof, containing oval Iucarnes. The basement, to the 
level of the ground-floor window-sills, is of red granite, from the 
Clinlerty quarries of Mesers. Fraser, Aberdeen, where it was worked, 
and sent up to London ready for setting; it has moulded architrave 
round the ment windows, and is slightly “ battened,’ which gives 
it great solidity of appearance. The building above the basement is 
divided into four stories by enriched entablatures, supported on the 
several stories by rusticated, panelled, coupled, and double pilasters 
end piers, with an architrave, richly-carved frieze, medallion cornice, and 
open balustrade at top, divided by piers supporting vases. The front 
towards Lombard-street has the three centre windows on the ground, 
first, and second stories grouped and connected by projecting pilasters 
with open balustrades, being more richly finished than the remainmg 
portions. The front towards Clement’s-lane is treated in a somewhat 
similar manner, with the exception that the three enriched windows 
are divided into three separate bays. The carving of this building, 
which, to the looker-on, forms its most attractive feature, 
deserves, from the beauty of design and delicacy of fiaish, 
to be examined more in detail The four angles of the 
building sare formed in piers of rusticated quoins, the alter- 
nate stories of which are decorated in a species of arabesque 
pattern of leaves, each one being of a different design. The doorway 
at the western extremity of the Lombard-street elevation has a 
moulded architrave round the semicircular head, one of the members 
being enriched with a honeysuckle ornament very slightly sunk from 
the solid face. The epandrils of the doorways are filled in wi:h two 
emblematic figures of Industry and Commerce, supporting a centre 
shield. The principal windows on the ground floor are diviled by 
piers, with consoles of winged lious of vigorous design to break the 
entablature. The spandrile of the windows contain a great many 
griffins, exhibiting much spirit and imagination in their varying treat- 
ment. The frieze over the ground floor contains on each front the 
words “ Royal Insurance Company.” The remaining windows have 
two winged figures supporting a shield, which displays that fabulous 
bird the “Liver,” known only in the armorial device of Liverpool. 
The angle piers of the first story, with the architraves of two of 
the windows on each front, have floriated panels of the most 
beantifal design and finish, each being a perfect study in itself ; these, 
with the composite capitals to the columns and piers, and th> span- 
drils of the windows, are all forms of natural foliage conventional y 
treated. We have ccen photographs of several of these panels, con- 
taining such a variety of beautiful form and subject that the eye 
never tires of looking at them, seeing on each occasion fresh objects 
before unnoticed. We find here baskets of beautiful fruit and flowers, 


eag 
Low aad woe, Teskiy, boldly tn’ ne tend the ¢ in the oth 
arrow ; one ‘an, in the other 
the fragrant hookah. The front towards 
porins foun qos Marine, Agriculture, History, Justice, 
itecture, Sculpture; the yed t 
the figures of Pradence and Hope. The whole of these 
are about lifesize, and exhibit great excellence both ia 
The faces of some are exceedingly 
especially particularise that of “ Hope ;” and the 


drapery, which uently in sculpture, from its stiffness and want of 
arrangemeu spoils the figure, is here represented with a 
flowing natural ; the pose and general expres- 


ae he suitabil: tthe emia With h f 
separate study the suitability o: embiem. ith the exception e 
ax fewes demater aoueosl the whole of the carvin 
executed by Mr. J. W. Searle, — of Walworth, whose works 
testimonial to his abilities and skill. 


by yo bordinate i f thi 
i more su of the carving, we 
qouse to tha Genaripiion of the principal doorway, which io trely ssbte 
The total height to the top of the coat of arms about 30 ft 
The piers on each side are of Portland stone, with carved pendants of 
fruit and flowers, from the top of which spring corbels of winged 
lions, which for vigour of we have never seen equalled ; 
these a segmental overhanging canopy, with a carved 
and soffit, the arms of the company cro the whole. 
ge By AF Bo! 
granite, having two members with sunk ornament, the bottom of 
which, being simply tooled, throws the enrichment well up, The 
spandrils over the architrave are filled with two — in statuary 
etan, eee ne Se detent and executed by Mr. Thornycroft, 
the well-known sculptor. beau symbolise the 

of Fire and Life Insurance. 

whole work of construction has been very successfully carried 
out_by Mesers, Coleman, builders, of Southwark. 

The Board of Trade, through the Home Secretary, has called 
upon the Lords Lientenant of the counties to endeavour to ensure aa 
acourate return from the farmers of the amount of live stock now in the 
kingdom. It is proposed that the information should be collected of 
the officers of the Inland Revenue, and forms are furnished for the ers te 
&ll up, which it is hoped will be done without trouble or difficalty 

The bluebook presented to the Italian Parliament is divided 
into twenty-six several collections, and contains prin- 

or annexed. The picces relating to the Conven of September 15 are 
two in number—the first noting the ulgation of the decree for the 
transfer of the capital, which marks the for the commencement of the 
term of two years fixed for the evacuation of Rome; and the other relating 
to the notification made by the Fr-~-h Government of a beginning of execu 
tion of the Convention oa the of France by a withdrawal of a portion af 
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“THE REFECTORY.” 


For many qualities Mr. George Cattermole’s water-colour drawings 
are highly prized : for their harmonious breadth of tone and fiue colour; 
their masterly facility of handling, by which with a few touches 
figures appropriate in character, action, and expression are hit off ; 
and for their varied and dramatic inventiveness. Their subjects also 
recommend them to many. Mr. Cattermole lives in the romantic past ; 
dividing his existence between the history, poetry, and fable of feudal 
times, and the hardly less picturesque or stirring and more authentic 
stories, scenes, and adventures of the days of Roundhead and Cavalier. 
The artist's proclivities for subjects drawn from the past appear to 
have been fixed and decided more than thirty years ago. They were 
stimulated, probably, by his making elaborate drawings for Britton’s 
“Cathedrals,” and sharing in the revival of a popular taste for 
Gothicisem and historical inquiry inaugurated by Scott’s novels and 
the renewed estimation of Shaks are. Some, the young, perhaps, more 
erpecially, will think that Mr. Cattermole is most at home, like 
Scott, in fanciful illustrations of medieval romance, state, splendour, 
chivalry, and religion. However this may be, it is quite certain that, 
though the representations of Mr. Cattermole, like those of Scott, may 
not always bear the scrutiny of the lynx-eye of archaeology after it 

has been sharpened by breaking (sometimes almost burglariously) into 

the dark, cold, and sacred chambers of antiquity, his designs are 

always irradiated by genius and vital truth, — ‘ a, 

The drawing we have selected for engraving, while characteristic 
of the painter's style, is interesting as showing that part of his power 
is independent of strong dramatic contrasts. Following the example 
of so many of his knightly heroes, the artist has here betaken him. 
gelf to the Church, “the religious keep and armoury of God.” And 
although—without censorious insinuations—the refestory or dining- 
room even of a Trappist monastery cannot be the gloomiest part 
of the establishment, except, perhaps, on fast-days, the painter has 
avoided any “oeeee to conviviality by depicting the moment of 
saying grace. ow well he has indicated, by the suspended action 
of the several figures, the sudden pause and solemn silence of that 
momcnt, our Engraving will give an idea. Perhaps, by the Cardinals’ 
dresses introduced, the artist signifies that he intended to represent 
the refectory of some church or cathedral establishment rather than of 
a monastery. Otherwise, an autiquary, denying the creed of those who 
maintain that imagination is, in a sense, always trae, might ays that 
the arrangements of the refectory of a convent were usually some- 
what different from those we see here. The refectory was generally 
a large square or oblong room, with tables round three of its sides, 
Between the tables and the wall the monks sat at their meals; and, for 
the convenience of the serving brethren, there were no seats along the 
inner sides of the tables towards the centre of the toom. The prior or 
abbot and superiors sat at a long raised table at the upper end of the 
room, as in our college halls. There may have been paintings, as Mr. 
Cattermole shows us, in other parts of the refectory ; but its principal 
and almost invariable embellishment was a large picture of the Last 
Supper on the bottom wall facing the table of the superiors, and by 
which the arrangement of the tables was, as it were, completed on 
the fourth side of the room. A knowledge.of these facts explains the 
traditionary representation of our Saviour with the Apostles seated on 
one side of the table, as adopted in Leonardo da Vinci's masterpiece 
and in all early pictures of the Last Supper. 

We cannot conclude without expressing our regret that Mr. 
Cattermole should, from ill-health (as it is understood), have been so 
long absent from the gallery of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
of which he is so distinguished a member, and to which for so many 
years he largely contributed. 


THE THEATRES. 


On Saturday Sheridan's comedy of “ The School for Scandal” 
was revived at the St. James’s, and gave Miss Herbert the opportunity 
of testing her powers in the character of Lady Teazle. The result 
was eminently satisfactory. Miss Herbert takes the character as it 
stands in relation to the fashionable society of which she is a member, 

depicts her with an elegance of manner second to none. This 
the part exactly suits the special talent of the fair artiste, and 
sed with a power that must far advance her reputation with 
j ious, The other characters were well cast ; and, altogether, 
justice was done to the finest of modern comedies. 
PANTOMIMES AND BURLESQUES. 

The pantomimes of the season are not likely to manifest any infe- 
riority to those of the past. Drury Lane will open on Boxing Night 
with its usual advantages. Its comic annual will be supplied by Mr. 
E. L. Blanchard, and the scenery will be painted by Mr. W. Beverley. 
The pantomime is entitled “ Little King Pippin; or, Harlequin, 
Fortunatus, and the Magic Purse and Wishing-Oap.” We all know 
the subject, and shall like it all the better for our previous 
knowledge, ‘To Mr. Roxby will be confided the superin- 
tendence of the stage arrangements, which are to carry 
out the designs of the author. They are exceedingly complicated as 
well as very beautiful ; but their difficulties will, no doubt, be triamph- 
antly eurmounted. Mr. Blanchard claims an originality of view for 
his manner of treatment. Master Percy Roselle, as Little Kin 
Pippin, will fulfil the utmost expectations of the nursery public; an 
Miss Augusta Thomson, as Fortunatus, will leave nothing to be 
desired. One of the most important characters of the opening is 
Mammon, and his godship will be represented by Menri Drayton. The 
cast in other respects also is first-rate, and includes M. G. Be Mr. 
Weston, Mies Falconer, Miss Hazlewood, Mr. Fitzjames, and Mr, Barsby. 
The pantomimecompany, according to wont, will be strong inits duality. 
Harry Boleno and Mr. C. Lauri figure as clowns, Mr, W. A. Barnes and 
Mr. J. Morris as pantaloons, and Mr, Cormack and Mr, 8, Saville 
98 barlequins. Mdme. Boleno and Miss Laura Morgan are the 
columbines. The costumes and masks are after designs by 
Dykwynkin, and the music is selected by Mr. J. Barnard. Mr. 
Cormack has arranged the dances and the action of the ballet. 

The Royal English Opera, Covent Garden, will again call in the 
aid of pantomime, and has selected for its subject that of “ Aladdia 
and the Wonderful Lamp.” We are promised a grand transformation 
scene by Mr. T. Grieve, called “The wondrous of Day.” The 
opening of this piece also is by Mr. BE. L. B ae 
will present a series of Chinese a. novel idea, whic 
cannot but prove attractive. Mr. West undertaken the produc- 
tion, which will be costly in regard to costumes and socessories, 
Aladdin will be pascnstel by Miss Rachel i 
Abanazar by Mr. W. H. Payne. The dumb sla 
efficient representative in Mr. F. Payne. In fact, the harlequinade 
will be supported the Payne family and Mr. Paul Herring, who 
will appear as pan 

Wome 90a Ot 3 So Mr. Pianché will be 
re mted by an extravaganza on theme of Orfée aux Enfers 
which, we anticipate, will be a = treat. Mr, Sothern will also 
rie —z B iD suppl + dagen he Pri f 

Mr. He ‘ il su y extra to t mee o 

*hea hich will be on Mozart's o; of “Don 
hero will be su by Miss Marie Wilton, The 

by Mr. C. 8, James, is said to be exceedingly 
New Royalty, a he bok whi L , entitled 

Prometheus ; or, the Man on the ” will be produced. 
phy Thursday, a nondescript piece was produced, 
the Grotto ; or, The Manageress in a Fix,” which 
for the Christmas festival. 
and no doubt the new 
ex, 


has been 


bject 
Piper's ” and is the ction 
The subject at Badlere Wells i 
rather a taking one for the children, 


Mr. T. Green 
entitled “ Cock-a-Doodle-doo "— 


A white marble bust of the late Lord Palmerston has been 

presented to Tiverton by Mr. Row, as a memento of his two years’ mayoralty. 
At Cork Special Commission, on Tuesday, Bryan Dillon and 

Jchn Lynch were found guilty. Dillon admitted that he was a “ center.” 
hey were each sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude. 





CHESS, 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


thanks. 
ATANRY.—The subject shall not be allowed to rest. 


EXNEK,—Received wit! 
| ANTI-CHARI 
D 


fe je St. <> 
A., Conrad, D. D,, Carr J , 
Try Again, Harry, Sam Slick. M. G. C,, Nut Brown, BE. C.. 
Dinmont, Bgo, Lancelot, F. R. 5S. McNally, Chatty, L. B. Meredith ; 
James Tetley, and H. Frau, of Lyons, are correct. All others are wrong. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 1129, 
The author's solution of this Problem, not having reached us in proper time, 
was inadvertently omitted. 

BLACK. j 
Rtks Kton QBsq 
B takes Kt 
Kt takes B 


WHITE. 
1. Qto K Kt 7th 
2. Kt to Q 7th 
3. B to K BR 4th 


WHITE. BLACK. 
4. QtoK BT7th(ch) K to K 4th or K 
° Kt 4th 
5. PtoK Bath. Mate, 
SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 1137. 
BLACK, WHITE. BLACK. 


K moves (If otherwise, the Rook gtves mate.) 
Kt takes R 8. B mates 


WHITE. 
1. BtoK B7th 
2. R to Q Sth 
SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 1138, 
WHITE. BLACK. j WHITE. 
LBtakesQRP P to QB Srd,or| 2. QtoQ Kt7th 
(a) * 3. Q gives mate. 


BLACK. 
Any move 





P to K Sth | S Btakes P. Mate. 


@t. 
2. Q takes P (ch K moves 


PROBLEM No. 1139. 
By Mr. W. S. Payirr. 
BLACK, 
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White to play, and mate in three moves, 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS, 


The will of the Rev. Sir Brooke William Robert Boothby, 
Bart., M.A., Rector of Welwyn, Herts, was proved in London on the 4th inst., 
the executors and trustees being the Rev. Francis K. Leighton, D.D., Rural 
Dean and Rector of Harpsden, Oxfordshire ; Cecil Brooke Boothby. Esq., of 
22, Clarges-street, Piccadilly,the brother ; and Madgwich G. Davidson, - 
solicitor, of 18, Spring-gardeus, The personalty was sworn under £3000, The 
will fs dated Jan. 12, 1858, and the testator died on Sept. 22, at the age of fifty- 
six. To Lady Boothby, who takes a life interest in his estates, he has bequeathed 
an immediate legacy ef £500 and the wines and consumable stores. Her Lady- 
ship may select such plate as she may require, together with books, furniture, 
&c., to the value of £500. All other articles and the rest of the plate, MSS., 
&c., he leaves to his con succeeding to the baronetcy. He directs his estates 
to be sold, and, together with his personal property, invested for the benefit 
of his wife during ber life, and at her decease he leaves a moiety to his 
eldest son (now in his tenth year), and the other moiety to bedivided amongst 
all bis other children. 


The will of Samuel Richard Arnold, Esq., of Aldersgate- 
street, druggist, and Brunswick-square, Brighton, was proved in London, 
under £25,000 personalty. Theexecutors are Mra. Arnold, his relict; Benjamin 
Alfred Arnold, his son; and Charles Edwin Ogden, his cousin. The will is 
dated Aug. 1, 1565, and the testator died on the 22nd of September, at the age 
of reventy-ceven. To his wife he leaves the sum of £2000 absolutely, and 
a Ife interest in a large i i which at her de- 
cease devolves to his son 
His freehold premises in A) 

and his freehold at 


be 

in his busines, and he leaves him one fourth of 

e remainder to his said son Benjamin, whom he 

of both his real and estate. are 

and £100 is to be div amongst his workmen. He 

beqneaths to the British and Foreign Bible Society, the Lo. + 0 Missionary 

Society, and the Religious Tract Society, each £100, and to the London City 
Mission £50, 

The will of Mrs. Elizabeth Russell, formerly of Brancepeth 
eT in London, on the 
24th nilt., under £100,000 personalty. The will ts dated July 4, 1962, and she 
therein her daughter, the Right Hon. Emma 
of the Right Hon. Gustavus 

testatrix died on Sept. 30, 1865. beq 
and nieces to the amount of £1800; and annul’ 
siece Julia &Mynoourt, « uum wt Princechorp, & legacy of #100. he has left 
ulia d . anon 2 . 
to four of her servants, The residue of her property she leaves to her 


davghter, Viscountess Boyne. 
na (Fest George du Gout), 


under £25,000 personalt, 
bete >) Baroness Stratenus (Sasette ~4 


The Viceroy of EF 
jeweller of Paris to make him a pair of diamond waist buckles, the price of 
which is to amount to 2,000,000f. 


The ship Light of the Age, 1287 tonsa burden, bcenging to 
_— James Baines and Co., sailed on the 9th instant from Greenoc' for 


ediate direction of 


the 
Queensiand Go She her's » 
assisted, and free , and consisting of 124 members of fam re 
single men, and thirteen single females. 


deaths registered, The 
ened a) tn Deblies 
nee te Birmingham. 09 th Lovie 38 
lsagow. 








THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 


Several meetings of corps for the presentation of prizes have 
recently been held in London. Last Saturday Lady Hi Grant distributed 
the prizes to the successful competitors in rifle-shooting of the London 
Scottish, in Westminster Hall, in the presence of between 3000 and 4000 
spectators.—-On the same day Mrs. Freak gave the prizes to ths 
ist Middlesex Engineers, in their new drill-hall, College-street, 

under the presidency of Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Leod. — On 
Saturday the Duke of Buckingham, honorary Colonel of the ist 
Middlesex Artillery, invited Colonel Creed and the officers of the Bucks 
, Special trains on the 

odation.—— Yester- 


accomm: 
4 week the distribution of prizes by the 3rd Essex Artillery at 
recent contest, at the Gevernmen 


umstead, came off 


annual dinner 

kton's) battery took place on Thursday 
- ee - a , foeme: the _ aaiatien 
ay Leicester- — n zes in 
connectior with the 20th Middlesex took place, on Monday night, ithe peo- 
prietor’s room, Euston station,in the presence of number of specta- 
tors. Colonel Erskine, the Inspector-General 
Harvey Lewis on Monday presented the 
St. Pancras Vestry-room.——Coionel ¢ presen 
in value to £170, competed for at Wimbledon in A 
the 37th Middlesex..—-On Thursday week 

Sorps, Onmborwell.---‘The-Adth. Middieses’ {Ose 
corps, .——-The iddiesex (Central London Ri 
met for this purpose, on Saturday week, at the Music a my 
under the poner of its honorary Colonel, Lientenant-General the Hon. Sir 
James Yorke Scarlett, K.C.B. On the same day the St. George's corps met at 
Burlington House, under its commandant, Lieatenant-Colonel the Hon. C. H. 
Lindsay. Prizes were also distributed, the same day, to the 2nd (South) 
Middieex by Lord Ranelagh, at Beaufort House, Walham-green.— The 
Finsbury corps assembled at Myddolton Hall, , on Monday week, in 
order that the prizes awanded for good firing during the last year should be 
peewee the successfui candidates—the chair 

usk, M.P. 

lace in the great hall, Arundel-street, under the id of Lieut t- 

el Alfred B. Richards, who alao presented the prizes won during th» year. 


The splendid her given by the Prince of Wales, as honorary 
Colonel of, the Cambridge University, to be shot for yearly, will be held for 
the — twelve months by the Hon. William Thomas Orde-Powlett, of 
Trinity Co! tege, who has succeeded in winning it. There were thirty-four 
entries, comprising, of course, all the crack shots in the University. 

In June next there will be a rifle competition at the 
Gravesend ranges, under the auspices of the National Riile Association. The 
contest will be open to all comers, and will be for long-range prizes. The fol- 
lowing are the prizes and condi :—1l. A prize of £25 for muazle-ioa ters. 
Rifles—any, maximum weight, 151b., with or without telescopes affixed, 
weight of telescope not included in weight ef rifle; distance, 2000 yarda; size 
of target, 24ft. square ; number of shots, twenty ; number of siguting shots, 
five; entrance fee, £1. 2, A prize of £25 for breec>-loaders. & fles—any 
breech- ; maximum weight, 12ib.; sights, as above; distaice, 1590 
yards; size of » a8 above ; number O° shots, twenty ; number of sight- 
ing shots, five ; entrance fee, £1. 

The return match between the 4th and 5th battalions of the 
Cheshire Rifle Volunteers came off on Saturday week, at the Stockport shooting 
range. Three weeks ago the Sth Battalion beat the 4th by 57 points, in « 
well-contésted match at Macclesfield, aud in this, the return match, again 
gained a victory. The 4th Battalion, which included companies from Stock 
— Newton, and Hyde, made an aggregate score of 564 points ; and the 5th 

talion, which comprised representatives from Macclesfield, Congleton, 
Wilmslow, and Nantwich, made an aggrogate of 673. 

Last Saturday, Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon, Algernon 
Egerton's prize of a silver cup or £10 was competed for by the selected mem 
bers of the 3rd Manchester on the range of the regimeat at Barton Moss. This 
contest was only open to thirty members, the three being chosen from each 
company v 10 had made the highest aggregate scores in the lst, 2nd, and 3rd 
claxes. Private Litt, of No. 2 company, was the winner.—aAn exciting 
match came off on Saturday week on the grount of the ist Manchester at 
— between ten men of No. 3 company and ten chosen men from the five 
remaining companies which form the right wing of the regiment. The right 
wing men won, the following being their total scores:—Right wing, 346; 
No, 3 company, 525.——-Between forty and fifty members of the 3rd Man 
chester met on Saturday week on the shooting-range of the corps at Barton 
Moss, to compete for a series of prizes amounting to upwards of £53. The 
following are those who made the highest scores :—Sergeant Baines, Sergeant 
Walywn, ral Anderson, Sergeant Kemp, Private H. P. Cooper, Private 
Beil, Matthews, Private Tomkinson, Private F. Cooper, Sergeant 
Edmonds, Sergeant Crompton, and Private Grindrod.——A contest for a short 
series of prizes by the 65th Lancashire (Rossall School) has recently been 
concluded. The winners were Private O. Marston, Private G. O. Pardoe, 
Sergeant C. Brumel, and Corporal R. Neild. 


The annual distribution of prizes won at the battalion 
shooting-matches of the Birmingham volunteers took place recently. 
On this occasion the distribution was also made of the prizes won at 
the recent athletic games in Bingley-hall. The duty was performed by 
Colonel M‘Murdo, C.B., in the presence of Lord Leigh, Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, who presided, The pr dings were dered aliarly interesting 
by the presentation to Colonel M‘Murdo of a valuable collection of swords, 
which were dug out of the ruins of his house at Fulham after its destruction 
by fire last year. These swords have been restored by Mr. Charles Reeves, of 
the Toledo Works, Birmingham. 


week, at the head-quarters. of 











MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE WEEK. 


(From our City Correspondent.) 
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NEW MUSIC. 
ANET’S CHOICE WALTZ, on CLARIBEL’S 


o popular Songs. “Extremely el neat, Nght, graceful,”— 
tunday "Tt mes,—BOOSEY and 0o., Holles 


ERRY CHRISTMAS QUADBILLE. A 





New See ee en popular 
lodies of horas Price 44 yo beautifully Tastee in 
Seloumn. BOOsEY RY and Co., loa-street. 


NEW MUSIC. 


RAMER'S GUINEA MUSICAL 
SUBSCRIPTION entities Subscribers to select and retain as 

} yh ms eed SHEET MUSIC published by Cramer and Vo, to 
ue 


FIVE GUINEAS. 
This new «5: is offered to the public under ths following 


lim 
. It is intended d for Private Individuals only. 
Subscribers may select their Five Guineas’ worth of Music 





HE SONG OF THE HOLLY. A New 
Song for Christmas in a popular style. The Word: 
the Author of “The Postman'’s re Knock,” the Music by Ww. rf 
TAYLOR. Price Ss, Le > Ti'ustrated in Colours, 

BOOSEY an C6., ef leo-street, 


Nae LIFE-BOAT, By CLARIBEL, New 


for Baritone. 5 Price 4s. ~Boossr and Co, 


rpaE SHOWMAN, By J. L. _HATTON, 
New Convivial Some for Christmas. 
OSEY and, 





Tr THE ; MOONLIGHT, LONG ! AGO. New 
Song by the Author of * * Beautiful Isle of the Sea,” 
BOOsEY and Co, 


W 2Ar DOES LITTLE BIRDIE SAY? 
By BALFE, A Boosey ana Co, little Song. Thisday. 21 61. 


NHE oL De SONGS ‘OF TRELAND. 
pit pen J ~- os png bound in gree 
cloth, em vemati ca o aee, ot ultable fo _ 
ree ntathe esc Sonat OF I EuANp. "7 Sattectina os 
ifty of the k= renown nw “4 — Original pane and 
vaic, including * “The Wearing of th Groen,’ iskeen 
Lawn,” “Sar — or: Ft. of Blamey, : “~ Kate 
Kearney,” “ “* Bxile of Evin,” “My ing is on 
the Gold Ground.™ - “ity of Colerain,” &e. 
Boosry and Co., Ho! 





7 ST. JAMES'’S ALBUM for 1866 is 
vtawtions, "Is genncins 5 lenge eciection ot now Stare iene 


Dance-M 
— and Pieces by Balfe, Gounod, Hatton, Dolores, K 
Gabriel, Marriott, &e. . —_ ows, 


BoOosEY and Co., Holles-cteest. 





ras MUSICAL SCRAP- BOOK contains 


nearly 300 compositions of every description by all the aldst 
eel brated composers, being the cheapest collection of ever 
treved, Handsomely bout gilt tn hy Lon ous 
Boosr d 





HE * DRAWING-ROOM PIANOFORTE 
two vo = oF gh, 65 ~ Pah ba +4 
@alon by the following celebrate 
bavstihe store of 


Ocesten, Rosel 
reewrka, wis Dohler, Dreysheck, 
Qu aidant, B. ‘yer, &c.—Boosey and Co Helles-street, pry 


HE CHRISTY’S * MINSTRELS’ SONG- 
price &., euperbly boun bound, Litt edges, contalsing 199 


BOOK 
Christy Mirsireis’ Bong with piano accom 
or in two vols, 4s. —BOosky and Co., "folie 





EAUTIFUL ISLE OF THE SA, and 
HOOSRYS MUSICAL CABINET, No Ss Now LB Siw 


Saill — 
OOSEY and Co., Holles-street, and all Masicsellers, 


A & GARLAND OF SONGS, OR ENGLISH 
BDERKRINZ Edited by the Rev. ©. 8 BERR. A col- 


lection a Fifty Hymna, avd easy Four-part to popular 
melodies, with words of @ pure cae ano) ectt enable e ayo it- 
@bie for Wllage or School Litng. 


Boossr aad Co. 





THE LATEST NUMBERS OF — 
BHoosers: MUSICAL CABINET, 
Price ta. each — 


te 
™. Twenty of Scotland 
9. Twenty of Moore's Irish Melodies, 





&. Twenty Christy's Minstrels (3th Selection ) 
87. Six Popular Fantasias by Le 

*6 Bight of Mendelasoin's Shorter Pisces, 

&, Heller's Promenades d'un itaire. 


*. Right Fantasias by Kahe. 
®. Ten Voral Ducts, 
=?. Twelve National Anthems ae ayes, 
8. New Dance Music for Christ 
©. Twelve Short Pieces by Stapben m Het ler 
79%. Ten Drawing-room 
BoOoskY «and Oo., Holles-strest. 


HY", FOR CHRISTMAS. —HARK, THR 


HERALD ANGELS FING, Composed by WILLIAM 
FREDERICK TAYLOR _ . 


By uthor, 
LA TARANTELLA. hour Pians. Price 
LES MURMURES DE LA SEVERNE. Valeo Brillante. 3s. 
Bo /OSKY and CO., Holles-street, Lenten, 





W. KUHE'S FANTAISIE DE CONCERT 
coe __00 Beoteh Airs, “ Robin Adair” and “ Coming thro’ the 


4s. 
at, JosRrn WILLIAMS, 11, Hol bere bats ; and 123, Cheapside, 


W. KUHE'S MY LODGING IS ON THE | 
alate: COLD GROUND. For the Piano, Price ts Brilliant 
Toate JOSEPH WILLLaMs, i, Holbors- bare ; and | 23, Cheapside, 








Ww. KUHE'S THE CAPTIVE GREEK | 
GIRL. _Trarescribed for the Pianoforte. Price ta. 
London: Joseru WILLIAMS, 11, Holborn-bars ; wo 17h, Cheapalde 


HE FRIEND'S GIFT.—A Collection of the | 


Ler néon Josern WILLIAMS, iss, Guespetes and Holbora-bare. 
ENRY FARMER'S JERUSALEM THE 
oS ., oousen. The celebrated Hymn, for the Pianoforte. 

fxeten: JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 1, |, Botbern-Rass ; and 168, Chengette, 


Fy ENRY FARMER'S DANISH NATIONAL 
YMX. ee Se “One of the most effective and best 


caching pieces of 
Loudve \-bary | and Cheapside. 


had wit! a1 
Maret i, a Hy a= Ms, 
arr '. 
a | a chan to be 8 tay: or sree 
London : J. y. Winttaae, Ul, ; and Obeapside. 











\ pwn wei gesrrine tate. 
Roe gece Sibert ones 
” TELIAMs, 11, and Cheap, 


TUTOR, the most useful = 
beara y is tor me 
Hse FARMER'S GEORGIANA VALSE, 





Price 4s., Salo and Duet ; 
oe. 2 Sosarm WiLLLAMA, ll, Holborn: bars ; 


,C 
APOLITAINE, I ne DRZAMING OF 
ighty, with 


uy me, 2. ae {ion eT 








price. C sovvanre, oh 
R GERTRUDE WALTZES., . A New Set 
By ey of the a 
carers Pp om tee Jarvoare, 9, Soh >-equara, bd 





F\HRISTMAS MUSICAL PRESENTS for 
Ceatae rerun, Moms, Sent, wate 


LOVER. Halt 
Bovey ™ CO, JEFFRRYS, 90, Soho-aquars, 








mene verte they please withiu a period of One Year from the date of 
3. One SS tin eveen eteenhteh tnlpgtocmmay 


Music selected ~\ 4 bacri cannot be exch or returned, 
.B. ay he aa bo & to — it clearly +9 Rebewe that 
their new _ ws Subscribers to keep, as their own property. 
of their Sheet Music, caloulated at the marked 
Subscription (renewable Speer time), ney Catalogues, 2's, ; 

or 25s. if the Music be sent by Vamoo. 
Post Office orders te be payal 7-5 Post 


Office, R 
nad Co, (Limited), 201, Regent -strest, w. 








ur 
4 


B ETHLEHEM. Christanas Carol. 
eres toma Gounod’s New Hymna, 


a “Asa a Chorus, 43, 








Betstenem. As & Solo, 35, 
BETBLEBEM. Orchestral Parts, 10s. 
BBtTHLEnEM. An exquisite Pastoral, 
PELELEM. Shepherds’ Music,  —_ 





ataLecen. Gounod's quaint Carol, 


BAtrro~ S WAVE. Psalm cxxxvii, 





BABtror's WAVE, Gounod’s Hymn. 





| monte S WAVE, Ass a Chorus, 4s. 








BA LON'S WAVE, As a Solo, os" 





BaAtxror S WAVE. Orchestral Parts, 10s, 


BA2*Lor's WAVE, Tender. 





BY LON’S ¥ Ww AVE. Passionate. 


Patios WAVE. Gounod's Lameat, 





(onreer S FLORENCE VALSE, 4s, 





G3 9ern=* ‘S ‘ILMA VALSE. 4s, 
Gere QUEEN OF THE ISLES 


Gee" 8 MAYFAIR GALOP, 4s, 





| Gorey S RHINE-WINE LANCERS, 4s, 
\ ODFRE COLDSTREAM GUARDS' 


QUAD. &. 


G ODFREY'S 





APTAIN. COL OMB 5 SONGS.— -Shortly, 
The & a * Perdita,” * Dolorosa,” 
from “The Sh _ of — (fortheou ts —¢ Romance). “ The 
Pusilier,” Ss. (Third Edition). “ Balaklava,” Sa, 
CRAMER and Oo, (Limited, dhset. ) hegund-cteest 





YRAMER and co. send ‘all the above Music 
of Gounod or Godfrey, at half the marked price, and post- 
free; or it may be obtained ander their Guinea Suabseri > 
Catalog: tal a, | 
publications of the day, sent free on app! icat 
CRAMER and Oo, (Limited), 201, eesteten. 





eae .—THE GREAT FYCHOW GA LOP, 
saat for 84 stamje "The Great Chang Polka,” by Marquis 
atc. sent for Ls an. both OT eit Tiuaated, 
Durr and Hopesos, 2, Oxford-street. 


rA MURSKA VALSE, This This elegant and 


Murska 4 gop REY, Bandmaster of the — Pastlier 
uarda is now published, embellished with a Portrait of the fair 
yx kindly furnished by 


Sent for stampa. Durr D@SON, BW, Oxtord-street, 


ABFAIT AMOUR—B. L. HIME'S 
for Pianos, 20th Edition. 


ortraor- 
th ts elewant romance continucs unsbated, — 
imate 16 cemge, O00? end Honecen, Oxford st. 











\ a Spe GEES 

. song 

Gene” Mowry Winter Ris SPR SN by 
Benny Fares Tg Mowry Wintee 





OTICE_—HALY PRICK —All Musa and 
Editions, at publishing ent 
ronnie nitaan. eats 
THE GREATEST SONG OF THE SEASON. 
WOULD I WERE A BIRD! Price 
be. 6d.—Horwoop ond Caw, ( 42, New Bend cron. 
PIANOFORTE PLAYERS 


Biz... RICHARDS’ oY WOULD J 
WEAR A BIRD | | Brien ta, ° 4 very qraectul s 















HRISTY MINSTRELS’ FAVOURITE 

of the fen" | anow white Blossoms, 
we Sebnny comme consthing | The emile thsi brightsncd overy 
up | comrades 


sing to me we 


Yale 
morwoo>e Carw, Sta. how Dead aorest, 


Qos rs eat 


sy Benin Se 
OMIC SONGS FOB WINTER 








Clerk. 

. “s Daughter 
and the Postman feaneeen 
Ei ioe Peas 
eS ae 


HE VICTIM OF LOVE. A parody on 
™iewoes aitsew, A tewhaa 


Gomme & 








NEW MUSIC, 


I WENT A-ROAMING THRO’ THE FIELDS AWAY, 
ARLY IN-THE MORNING, MERRILY O, 


%., sung nightly by Fred. Maccabe, has met with extra- 
ordinary euccees. —HOPWOOD and CREW, 42, New Boud-street. 


THE SET FOR CHRISTMAS. 
OOTE’S EARLY IN THE MORNING 


QUADRILLE Price 
Horwoop and Co., 42, New bend-ctrest. 
PERFORMED AT SANDRINGHAM, 


(Goortss MABION VALSE, 


Horwoop and caw, red Now Bond-street. 


A MERRY SET. 
(ores POLLY PERKINS QUADRILLE. 


Prive 4a, 
HoPwoop and Crew, 42, New Bond-ctreet. 





THE NEW LANCERS. 
Gor 8S ECHOES of LONDON LANCERS. 


Price 4a. 
BHorwoop and Cagw, 42, New Bond-street. 


THE NEW GALOP. 
CGeetss ECLIPSE GALOP., 


Price 3a. 
Horwoon aad CREW, 42, New Bond-street. 


IMMENSE SUOCESS. 
Coors HUMMINGBIRD VALSE, 


Price 4a. 
Horwoop and CRew, 42, New Bond-street. 


AIDLAW'S COPYRIGHT CHRISTMAS 
KEW-YEAD'S NOVELTIES. —THE INVISIGLS 


vain “yi ROR, a recherché bor, with Christmas-tree «, 4. 
st 6 on lid, and perfume i panorama and explana 
to pny Grawer_ ** . oe - @2F7 
COMIC CARDS, sciies o 


——— CARDS, with Gree or sell and fern groups. 


CHNISTMAS-TREE “SACHET, illostrating humorous and 
ame bing ecenes - * . --* 
Chris timas-tree ornaments. THE SURPRISE SACHETS. Each 
opens with a — y-like inclosure, elegantly perfumed. 
Series ot 6 rubjecc a 6 
STREETS OF LONDON, a cheet of “do removable noted cha- 
ractere; COCKNEY CELEBRITIES, a she oot oe 21 re 
P 


25 - 2 

PANORAYWA in box, J iA perfumed I 
I 

i 


movable noted characters ; HEADS OF THE PLS, « 
sheet of 25 animalised bends. The series of 3 sheets » © 
po ey ee SACHET, with inclosed cconted pocket au 


or carte-de-visite . 12 

A Complete © ‘oh Nection of the above .. iz 6 

Forwarded free at the above prices, on receipt of stamps or post- 

cfSce order, by W. HAMLEY, Noah's Ark, 231, High Holborn. 

(Vide London and Provincial Press.) Wholesale at Alex. Liidiaw’s 
Dépot, 3, Bury-court, St. Mary-Axc, London, E.C, 


AIDLAW'S TOY-LADEN CHRISTMAS 

TREE.—Sent free for six stamps, by W. Watkins, Fancy 

Warehouse, 49, Market-place, Junction- -road, Upper Holloway 
Lendon. (Vide Twadon and Provincial press. 


AIDLAW’ 5 WILL- 0’-THE-WISP PA! "ER 
Crumple a piece, ignite | itata cigar or flame, throw it quickly 
pwerds, and witness the *‘ Wili-o'-the-Wisp.” Retail, 6d per 
pasbets —Wholesale, at Laidlaw's Dépét, 3, Bory-court, St. Mary 
aze, London, ae. 


AIDLAW'S COPYRIGHT CHRISTMAS- 
TEEK ORNAMENTS —Six Subjects, most elegant sad 
emosing. Each opens, and discloses a sur, . fairy-like aad per 
fumed. Retail, Gd. each.—Wholeeale, at Alec. Laidlaw’s Dép5r, 3, 
Bury -court, St. “Mary - ~aze, London, E. 6. 

















A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
OOTE’S NEW ALBUM OF DANCE- 


MUSIC. Price 10s, 64. net, beautifully bound and elegantly 
ustrated.—HOPwoop and CREW, 4, New Be Bond-street. 


yas BOB-O’-LINK POLKA. Arranged by 
COOTE. Price3a. With the Bird-call, 
Horwoop aad CREW, 43, New Bond-strest. 


OBERT COCKS and CO.'S NEW MUSIC. 
WAEBBLINGS AT EVE (“ With star on star"). New So: 
By Brinley Richards. . H. Farnie. Sung by Miss Stabba i 


at loa, > ec. CP. Abt. e & 
~ ) Sung icbhart 
be we at aiaxy ed og 
oa ee ES TRARS! (F. Abt.) Sung by Mame. Sherrington, &c. 
SHYLIE BAWN. (Wrighton.) Sung by Mame. Sherriagton. 








CaLLER HERRIN. For Piano. By G. F. W 
THE MORNING PRAYER, THE WENING Fl PRAYER. Sacred 
» By Miss M. Lindsay (Mrs. J. W. Bilis). Bach 3a. 

A ADORATA. For o. By W.S. Rockstro. a, 
THE MUSICAL BOX. For Piano. By I. Liebich. 3a, 
CoOL. a&BOON goen aoe. By —.< God ts, 
Ar -OFFICER ORDER. Son + 2s. 64. 
Rosks FOR MY LADY. Song. By Fiacent Wallace. 3s. 
THE COLDSTBEAM GUARDS’ WAL’ Piano Solo and Duets. 
UNITED SERVICE QUADRILLE. Piano Solo and Ducts, 4s. 

each, Bite tes uadrille 3a. 

UNITED SERVICE WALTZ. oO. da. 


UNITED SERVICE GALOP. 


Master 
Cee aruatt Raed ao a bre 


AIDLAW'S DRAWING-BOOM 
FIREWORKS, FEES FROM GUNPOWDER. 
ready in a few darts, 
THE EXPLOSION OF THE AMELON (Patent), retail, 44 
THE DRAWING-ROOM VOLCAN t), 
THE FAIRY BEACON, box with one, 64. ; with two, retail, 
4 STARS and ORIENTAL PALM FIRE, one } nd =, 
ecrted in envelope, retail, ls. 
METEO OBS, box containing eighteen, retail, 9d. 
A. three last mentioned are now ready, and will b> fore wardet 
ree reepectively for 14 and a by A. PERNET, 4, iosomea 
tolldiene islington-green, Lon 
Alexander taidiow’s s Wholesale gt 
Bs nil Bu ry-court, St. Mary-are, Londou, E.C. 
E*?: AMUSEMENT. 
(Atronarai TC 
our 


MYSTERY 
THE 


puzzle is 
our 
THB 
CRYSTALS IN 
ARE 
OUT. 





PERSPECTIVE 





LY ris ianot 

*SOLLY ou ¥ ~~ p— 7g Por P orte. Finely 

tostrated. stam pa. 

Loudon; + eer" Cooks and Co., New Dartegten stats Agents 
for India ; Mears. Burkinyoung and Co., Oaloutta, 


"THE LAST NEW WALTZ (VALSE COURANTE). 
Price |s., post-free, the Latest Edition of 


bars OF THE BALL- ROOM, 
and Guide to all the New and Fashionable Dances; con- 
aa Oy sud correct description of the New Waltz Vane 
Covrante ith Rint ana and 7 wn by nS Toilet and 

ment of Ladies and Gent ee 
BEN DERSON,—London : Wiitiam S STR VENS, 


USIC HALF | PRICE and Post. free. 
The bo ve 3 Price of Music, Rt FS by 4 pid 
Kintm os roiph of ame te hit Be price see |: 
ANDALL’S CHRISTMAS DRAWING- 

» ROOM SONG—THE HOLE IN THE Guurree. bh 


cleverly written, The est Success of the 
free fe r 16 stamps. — —Taston: PAUL and Co., py ALS, 7 


NGLISH CONCERTINAS, by 
LACHES I. Govan, we “a all the latest [mprove- 
keep well ion tune, from 


_ Bee Galan wih oan lnk Cikew. tye New Bond-stret, 


Tt ARMONIUMS. — The COTTAGE, price price 
6 guinces ; BY and OO, Hollewezet, WW. ineas. 
BOOSBY an and OO., Holles-« 











ARMONIUMS for CHURCHES and 
DRAWING-ROOMS, from 13 gulecs« All BOOSEY and 
"S Harmoaianw are of the best Eng! man 
Holles-street, W. 





IANOFORTES. — The Miniature, price 
7 The %-guines Pisano has the Chock 
-y. BOOSEY and ©00., Holer-ctrest w. 


Puxorontr ce Model Cottage), price 
ot 





SS gulvess. All CO."s Pianos are 

puss, PERFECTED FLUTES, 

Olid of Fingering, from ( guineas. Aso, the 7-guines 
BOOSEY and 0O., Manafacturers, Holles-street, London. 


ase 5! BNGLIGH | CONCERTINAS 
unrivalled reputation. These Lnstra- 


TT Sie Eine 


USICAL BOXES.—A New Assortment, 
M seceryuneena arn oar 


USICAL BES ee by NICOLE are 
AY Sears ea Sa Seas Uhoap- 

















URROWS’ LANDSCAPE GLASSES, 

Og Ot eee merenget. F the Race, 
py Tia Agios arog Ba Wales cad 
McCulloch, and 92, a 





; 








JA2 ES’'S NEW WINTER GAMES. 
64. ; Enfield Then eS we taste 
Moore ‘and 17a, 64. ; rate Ue; Wit: 
ath ~ aang NS a 2 end Dotan 
hy he PE a & ee Senaile, Se. 09 
ee heen . 
Js OUT.—The WEDDING, a new and 
adapted for 


Sages pe ee ca ah acer 
Loe 


= 








HE “ @ALIGRAPHIC “MYSTERY,” the 
“Drawing-room Kighing ‘Snow . 


Tagoe pn pen yt ed stam ps. 

These are the most subtle and ingenious pansies ond trian, aud 
will afford great amusement round many « winter's fireside 
Deacriptive matier, showing how to perform the tricks, is sent wis 


STEREOSOOPIC COMPANY, 54, Cheapside; and 119, Regeat 
street. Trade supplied. 
~ IMPORTANT TO EVERYONE —JUST COMPLETED, 


VALUABLE INDEX, containing the 
ARMS of peer! -BYERY FAMILY IN ENGL AND, [RE 


SCOT: result of thirty years =Lo ex 
ed from Public and Private Records, Church Windows, Mon - 





having devoted many years to the — of Heal a2 is enabled to 
al) questions connected with that beautiful science, explain. 

bow Arms should be borne by the head of each family, ani 

the different branches thereof—how the Arms of Man and 
various marks of cadeacy to 


painted, according to the rules of heraldic “ >. 
of any Pervon's Arms, 38. 64.; Coloured 4 s lak “Crest 
and Family Motto, 12s.; Ares of Man and Wite Sieaded er 
Arms Quertered and Emblaroned in the mostelegant rtyle. Famity 
Pedigrees treced trom authentic Records at the College of Arms 
British Museum, Record Office, and Correct informs 
tion how to obtain a new grant ef Arma, cost of same, and how 
to add or rebel one’s name. Pedigrees iiaminete! on parchment. 
Wills _— 4 every kind of genealogical information od 
tatne 
oo MANUAL OF HERALDRY, Four Hundred Engraviags, 
post- T. Culleton, Geneal , 25, Cranboure 
- i, ‘(corner of St. Martin's-lane), London, 


ULLETON'S HERALDIC OFFICE for 








LLETOR SOLID GOLD = 
18-carat, 


Hall-marked, engre Crest, 

masaive, for ~~ -Y— Motto, £3 tis. The 

only guartantes gold. —T. Culleton, Seai 
raver, & S Cranboura street (corner of & at _Maxtin’s- lane). 


NULLETON'S PATENT LEVER 
EMBOSSING PRESSES 2is., for See“ Guetege ott Coast 


ULLETON’'S 
Plate, Engraved aod best Cards, t., nt 
Envelopes, with maiden name printed inside, all ‘compete, | ks. 64. 





tT. 5, Cranbourn «treet (corner of St. 1 Martin’ s-lamed. 
© ‘eatownny, ro GUINEA BOX of 

'.—No Charge for Dtowith Cons or 
order Seca ers te 
Seal Engraver, # cibourn-#treet feorner of St. Martin's Lame) 


+ provent the 5 

4 ts, each ; oe, & 64.; set of sumbers, t. “. 

z "Oulleton, a-streot (corner of St. Martin's-lane), W.C. 
ULLETON'S MONOGRAMS, Crowns, 


Mottocs ured ot the Line and Shige of the Roysl 

Ne ~ te oot oc 13 dittecont 

for %. Book of Fastay wisi, Bn Rarer ay 
Ls now compicte, by T. 23, Craabdoarn 





INCOLN’S-INN HERALDIC OFFICE. 


Leesa eee 


= 
OR FAMILY ARMS (Lincoln'sina 


Bye ah Greate. Rketch, 
Sat. Scad‘ieme, centecds fee 
ONOGRAMS and 
Sm, coe, On, eo Oe of art. Tiguientes 
cony. POOH BROTILERA Orel ‘ 
18-CARAT SIGNET RINGS 
‘s Inn Heraldic Office), for Arma, 


ome Gea 
i a on Geatturetis ont 
PUGH BROTHERS. aRrists, 


Greet iret Reratie Paes 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS, 


THE new edition of Mr. Tennyson’s last poem, “Enoch Arden,” with the 
charming illustrations by Mr. Arthur Hughes, will be eagerly caught 
up by those who are casting about for a suitable Christmas present. 
The publishers, Messrs. Moxon, have enabled us to present our readers 


with an example of the engravings, which, we believe, hive been | 


executed from photographs made on the blocks, direct from the 


“ENOCH ARDEN,—"“ ENOCH AND 


artist’s designs. Who does not recognise the pair of lovers, “ Enoch 
and Annie, sitting hand in hand,” as they were found one autumn 
evening by Philip Ray, when the young people had made up a nutting 
party among the hazels, and these two had strayed away from their 
inerry companions to exchange their vows of mutual affection in the 
green hollow of the wood? Here is Enoch, the brave young fisher- 
man, “ his large gray eyes and weather-beaten face all kindled by a 
still and sacred fire.” 
boat, “and made a home for Annie half way up the narrow street 
that clambered to the mill ;” and he has now gained her consent to 
share with him the cares, the toils, and the blessings of a honest poor 
mans life. The rest of their story is known. 

We may notice here a volume published by Messrs. Routledge and 
Sons, entitled “ A Round of Days,” in which a happy idea has been 
harmoniously worked out by the co-operation of poets and artists, who 
could net have had a more varied theme than the alternate cloud and 
sunshine of human life. We have not space for the reproduction of 
any of the delightful poems, and must refer the reader to the book 
itself, only indicating as specially worthy of attention “A Song on the 
Going Away,” by Jean Snaniow, and the “ Pilot-Boat,” by William 
Allingham. 





If beautiful typography and exquisite binding can 
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ANNIE SITTING 


fe has saved his wages and bought himself a | 

























ROUND OF DAYS,”—SPRING-DAYs, 


do aught to increase the charm of 
the li and artistic gems con- 
tained in the volume, such aids are 
not wanting, and in “ A Round of 
Days” the Brothers Dalziel have 
roduced a book overflowing with 
uties—the whole blended and 
harmonised by refined taste. We 






HAND IN HAND,” 


have the pleasure of reprinting 
one of the illustrations by Mr. F. 
Walker, who has contributed scme 
of the best in the volume, 

“Our Life, Mustrated by Pen 
and Pencil”—a publication of the 
Religious Tract Society—is “A 
Round of Days” in another form. 
In both the theme is the changing 
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scenes of human existence; but 
while, in the latter, we journey 
through the volume in the com- 
pany of living men and women, the compilers of the former have 
gathered their materials from a very large field, extending from 
the Bible itself down to Gerald Massey and W. se 
They have, nevertheless, produced a most agreeable book, largely 
sprinkled with illustrations, a specimen of which is reproduced on 
this page. 

The manu who has never read “Don Quixote” was once said by 
somebody to be—well, we forget what; bat he who has not got a “Don 
Quixote” on his bookshelves should at once purchase the one now 
——. by Mr, Warne, or 

e will miss an opportunity 
that does not occur every 
day of obtaining the most 
remarkable book that was 
ever written, admirably il- 


listrated, and ~beautifully 
prin: The undying story 
of the Knight of La Mancha 
is to the 
Ea reader in Jarvis's 
te ion ; and §=6Mr, 


Houghton, in his illustra- 
tions, has caught much of 
tre humonr of bis author, 
and has depicted with great 
originality the marvellous 

















C. Bennett. | 





“OUB Live.”—“ HER CHILDREN RISE UP AND CALL HER BLESSED,” 


adventures of him of the Rueful Countenance and his philosophic 
squire, The Brothers Dalziel, in the execution of the engravings, have 
seconded Mr. Houghton with great care and judgment, and the book 


| is brought ont in a compact and readable shape that will be sure to 


| in the homes of the mid 





DON QUIXOTE 


recommend it to thoee who want a book to read as well as to /Jood 
at. By the courtesy of the proprietors we are enabled to present a 
specimen of the Illustrations. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE ART-UNION. 

Ir it be our duty, as Goethe says, to do all we can for the encouragr- 
ment of the Beautiful, in preference to the Useful, which is sure to 
encourage itself, the Art-Unions deserve our best support. By under- 
taking to distribute throughout the country those specimens of art- 
manufacture, they have done much to improve the standard of taste ; 
and few persons above the condition of the =— rustic will now 
be satisfied with the chimn ornaments which used to be found 
class. The place of those grotesque 
objects ig filled by the choice productions of modern designers. The 
Crystal Palace Art-Union is amongst the foremost in enterprise and 
liberality, We have selected from a large collection of their pr. - 
sentation works those which are shown in the accompanying I/lus- 
tration. The consists of “The Bridal Vase,” “The Lurli:e 
Tazza,” « Group Fauns, and “ Fiora’s Hand”—which last ‘ 
bouquet-holder, modelled by Mr. G, Halse, an artist of co side.) 
merit and of still greater promise, 





THE CURDS Iv HIS HELMET, 
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THE SPREAD EAGLE INN, 
GRACECHUROCH-STREET. 





peared, and the comparatively 

small plot of 

buildings ocew 

for a very sum. 
The Spread 

of the oldest 


Benet, called Grass-Church of the 
herb-market there kept,” says old 
Btow, quaintly ; he writes it 


now see at the corner of Fen- 
church-street, 

Of the inn, the we 
find this record. ater 
Poet, in his “ 
graphie,” 4to, 1687, mentions “The 
Tabard neere ” and 
“the Spread "both in 
“ Gracious-street.” at ‘the 


Morocco. Tarlton, the 
clown, kept a tavern here. He was 
chosen scavenger, “and often the 


with two necks in the Im THE 0 
sain, depicted ou sign-hoarda’ at the Eagle, signified the 

of Spain, dep’ on - 

east and west empire, the extension their pny Bey east 


lish 

rounds, and glees, (Burney’s Catalogue of the Beaw 

TheS Eagle, we have said, was a noted coaching ; but we 
do not find very early mention of its gpey so apc 
of northern coaches, as the old York, or the on the 
Western road. The Spread Eagle was, doubtless, a carrier's inn in 
early period. Here is a trite record of the house fifty years since :-— 
‘Turning down Gracechurch-street, on the right, we come to the Spread 
Eagle Inn and Tavern, kept by Mr. Pardy, Here is a good larder, con- 
taining everything of the best in season, and affording capital accom- 
modations, Here the mails and principal stage-coaches for Kent and 
other southern counties arrive and depart.” (Hpicure’s Almanack, 1815.) 

But it was for fast coaches that the Spread Eagle was noted. Nimrod, 
writing some thirty years since, says:—“The Brighton road may 
be said to be covered with coaches, no less than twenty-five runnin 
upon it in the summer. The fastest is the Vivid, from the _~ 
Eagle, Gracechurch-street, which performs the journey in five 
and a quarter. Tha‘ called the Age, when driven and horsed by the 
late Mr. Stevenson, was an object of such admiration at Brighton 
that a crowd was collected every day to see it start.” 








Nimrod pomp 5 va us something of the proprietorship of the old 
an may probably surprise many of our readers to 
be of the extent to which individual persons in England 
embark their im what is. termed the coaching line. Mr. 
who is the occupier of the five following ‘ yards,’ as gs are 

tm London—namely, the Spread Eagle and Cross Ke 
gtreet;.the Swan with Two Necks, Lad-lane; the 
beg § Fetter-lane ; and the Angel, behind St, Clement's, has 
no than thirteen hundred horses at work, in various coaches, on 
various roads. Nous avons changé : the present representative of the 
Spread Eagle is a —pr 4 office, which is suggestive of wonderful 
since the days of Taylor's ‘ Carrier's Cosmographie,’ printed in 
1637. Taylor, as the Water Poet and champion, was strangely upset 
by the coaches of his time; what. would he have said of steamers 

and railways superseding even the fly wa; 7 

As we stand in Gracechurch-street, and look upon the oblong plot 
of ground ‘whereon stood the Spread Eagle, how suggestive is the 
lace! The inn and the galleried Pag ve ip me, but our 
ingraving will preserve its aspect. The galleries affording access to 
the several chambers of the inn, may have accommodated sight-loving 
sojourners and casual visitors. The Cross Keys, in the same street, 
we know, accommodated of the wonderful feats of Banker's 
horse—the Ducrow of days. How often have we seen the 
Spread Eagle yard Ii 
' the fine teams rattle over that stone-paved area! 








CRYSTAL PALACE ART-UNION PRIZES.—SEE PRECEDING PAGE 





| ‘very near me upon all the 


; 


choked np with stage-coaches, and heard Bart. 


building, which had n cleared, 
was sold by auction last month. 
The sale, which was conducted by 
Messrs, Fox-and Bousfield, created 
unusual excitement at Garraway’s. 
So many persons congregated 
apparently to bid, that even the 
great room could not hold them, 
and an adjournment to the London 
Tavern was ni . There the 
plot was sold. It contained in all 
12,600 ft., 5600ft. of which were 
leasehold for a long term, and the 
rest freehold. The first bidding was 
£50,000, and the final one £95,000. 
The ground, by-the-way, is sur- 
rounded on three sides by Leaden- 
hall Market; and here, on the 
south side, the several traders have 
projecting boards, bearing their re- 
spective name in large capitals, 
just such as we remember in the 

Room in the old Royal Ex- 
—, the attorneys of the 
Lord Mayor’s Court kept shop ; the 
lawyers, however, having their 
names inscribed in gold. 

Change is busy at the north and 
south ends of Gracechurch-street. 
Stately piles, richly embellished, 
have taken the places of mean 
brick houses. The “ Grasse-street” 
of old was a memorable place. To 
this spot, in 1484, Thomas Hill, then 
Mayor, gave one hundred marks 
towards the conveyance of water 
thither; and here was “one fair 
conduit of sweet water, castellated, 
with crest and vent.” To the 
market for grass or herbs, in the 
reign of Edward IIL. it was cus- 
tomary for every cart (not belong- 
ing to a citizen) laden with corn or 
malt going there to be sold, to pa 
one ualfpenny; if laden wit 
cheece, two pence. The cart of 
the franchise of the Temple and 


je Mi 


Hii 
Hil 


‘ S oe : 
LD SPREAD BAGLE TAVERN, GRACECHURCH-STREET, LATELY REMOVED, St. Martin’s-le-Grand paid a 


farthing; the cart of the Hos- 
ital of St. John of Jerusalem paid nothing for their proper goods, 
Aggas’s plan is shown an open place upon which White Hart- 
court was built after the Great Fire. Ben Jonson, in one of his 
masques, alludes to the poulterer’s wife in Grace’s-street. wn calls 
the street “‘ Gracious-street.” Nov, 28, 1862, he records the death of 
“ @ poulterer in Gracious-street, which was thought rich ;” and, on 
the 24th of the same month, Pepys of the conduit in the 
quarre four at the end of Gracious-street ; “ the spouts whereof running 
ple that were under it.” And, on Sept. 
14, 1665 (the time of the Plague), he was horrified “to see a person 
sick of the sores carried close by me by Gracechurch, in a hackney 
coach. He afterwards calls the street “Gracious-street ;” for he says, 
Noy. 25, 1668, “So home, buying a barrel of oysters, at my old oyster 
woman's, in Gracious-street, but over the way to where she kept her 
shop before (the Fire).” Sir John Fielding, by-the-way, 1776, calls 
the street “ Gragachurch-street, Cornhill.” 

Sir John Romilly, Master of the Rolls, and Sir Francis Baring, Lord 
Melbourne’s last cellor of the Exchequer, and First Lord of the 
Admiralty in 1849, are to be raised to the Peerage. “Sir John 
Romilly, Bart., will,” says the Observer, “take the name of himself 
and of his distinguished father. It has been usual to place the 
Master of the Rolls in the House of Peers. Sir Francis F. Baring, 
, will sticoeed to the Peerage as Lord Northbrook (in the county 


’ of Hants), after thirty or forty years’ service in the Honse of Commons.” 
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NEW BOOKS, 

























all other Seasons, all Booksellers, 
The New Tale, by the Katbor ot“ a of the Schinberg- 


Fam 
1. WINIFRED BERTRAM, and the World S 
In. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 
"The new tale by the ‘author of ‘Chronicles of the Scbiinbe TES- 


sors.” — Tee 3 Times, 


00 pepe ene 
By Winifred 


Author of * 

2. CHRO NICLEES 
FAMILY. Crown @vo, price Sa. 

A» for the present bo k, we are confident tha: most women wi 

1 it with keen pleasure, and that those men who 

t y it down without confessing that ¢ 

rome y ure pend ennobling thoughts from the perusal, 


Get. 13, .~ 

the Author of the “‘ Schiuberg-OCotta Pam'ly."’ 

I LARY OF Mis. KITTY TREV BCYAN. 

a Times of Whitefie’d and the Wesleys. . 
‘The great Evangelical movement of the present way oP which, 
wiih ell ite abortcomings, has accomplished many noble deeds, un- 
doubtecly owes its origin to (7 | of Punedeid and the 
Wialeys. By ibe Fr =) a aS Sat 





inberg-Cot} 
_ SKETCHES 0 OF CHRISTIAN LIFE IN ENGLAND 

mr T THE —— TIME. Crown Svo, price 6s. 

'y the Author ef the ** Schinberg- Cot ta Family 
. WANDERINGS OVER BIBLE LANDS AND SEAS, 
With wae Photogrepbs and other Dustrations, Crown 4#yvo, 
price Ge, . 

¢. THE APOSTLE OF THE NORTH. 
Labours of the Rev. Dr. M*Donald. 
Divgwall, Post #vo, price 3s, 6d, 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


By the Rev. JOHN KENNEDY, 








By A. L. O. EB. 






































pecket of Threehalfzenny uM? Books. 
4. Ml arg ES OF HEAVENLY LOVE IN 
I L. 0. E. 1. The Storm § ed 
The Leper Cleansed ; 4. Feeding the 
re. In Packets of Twelve Books, 


“( GEMS OF ENGLISH POETRY. 
vt Prin aod em cugessne ps sper, with 
oguatty b und 











DAILY 

2. The Enemy Cast 
Hungry: and eight 
l@mo, price is. 6d. 


Til: 
Th 
n cluth 


‘THE ALLUSTRATED B ( OF NURS 
SONGS FOR CHILDREN — Music. 
The peapections by Keeley Halswelie. Small 

cloth extra, pri - 
NEW SERIES OF NINEPENNY BOOKS, beautifully 
Mlustrated. la@mo, cloth extra, gilt edges. |. Easy Readings and 
Pictures, 9¢. 2. Pretty Pictures and Pleasing Tales, Xi. 3 
Sea, the Ships, end the Sailors (a book for boys), 9d. 4 
Famous Fables in Yodern Verse, 9d. 5. Rhymes fo r Linle Readers, 





























strated by great 
y-seven Steel Ea 
ra, full gilt 


RY RHYMES 
Edited by T 











den 























ito, 
























































$é. 6. Pictures and Readings for Little Learners Pictures 
and Songs of Home, %. §& Volcanoes and Caverns, 91. 
THE FAMILY TREASURY for 1866, Edited by the 








Rev. ANDREW CAMEROUN, t 


Bockrellers. 


Moathly, price 6d. To be ha 






































The Family Treasury” for 1s 1 contain, from m 
month, besides Bumerous other pe ly depart 
religious literature, ‘On Both Sides of the Sea,"’ by the A 

The — pore Family. 
arly Volome just ou Adapted for Preseat« 
v1 E FAMILY TREASURY for i869, 
Beautifully Llustrated. Price 7, éd. 











P +" IODICALS FOR 1866, 
Monthly. price }4 , or Sizpe 
1. THECHIL DREN'S S PAPER. Bean tite ny Llustrated, 
With Stesiee by A. L. O, E., and other Favourite Writers, 
Uniform with a ‘Children 's Paper, and same price, 
2. THE HAPPY HOME. Illustrated. Consisting of 
lnte esting Narratives and Papers for Sanday Reading. 
Monthly, price §4., or Sixpence a year 
THOMAS NELSON and SONS, 29, Pater roveter-Tow, London. 


Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 61, 
IAMOND DUST, Collected by 
ELIZA COOK, 
A charming volame.”—The Sun. 


‘A rich and varied collection.""— Morning Star. 
Lendon : F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row 


































































































Extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s, 64., 




































































PR. VE Selections from the Best 
Poets. 
. —E 400 in number, form the rum total of al! 
hat is pore, beautiful, and ennobling.''—Eritish Standard 
*Pecvliarly fitted for presentation ‘as a token of love’ to an 
ntedligent and valued friend." —Norfolk News 
Le F. PiTMay, 2, Paternceter row, B.C, 
ATCHARD and CO., 187, Piccadill 























solicit an inspection of their new CHRISTMAS STOCK, 
which consists of the % assortment in London of Religious 
Works, lllustrated Books for the Table, Juvenile Books, Standard 
Works, and Beoks of Reference, in every variety of moroceo, calf, 


and cloth Se 
have also the largest stock of Bibles, Prayer- 
books, and Church Services of the best quality, bound in the newest 
wtyiecs, A liberal discount tor cash. 
Seventh Edition, price 3a, 64., by post 3a. 84., 


J} HIST, THE LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


OF. “CAVENDISH.” 
BaSOKS BROTHERS, *, Glasshouse 
New vendy, New Eéition, Ulu trated by Birket Foster, price 3s. 6d., 
4 lees BLUE RIBBONS : a Story of the Last 


na 
By ANNA HARRIET DRURY. 
“A very charming tale.— 
** We have read it ourselves with pleasure.” "— Atheneum. 
* Ae graceful a little tale as we have lately seen "—Guardian, 
EERBY and Son, WO, Oxtord-st reet. 



















































































street, We 





















































London 
j H IST. The Pocket Series, 
CAVENDISH. Pocket Guide (enlarged), 64. Pocket 








Lawe (Club Code), 64. Pocket Rules for Leading éd. 
Lendon : THO®. DE La RUB and Co., and Retail of all Book- 
teers and Stationers. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
UTTER’S READING and SPELLING in 
EASY GRADATIONS. 5éth Edition. Price ls, 64. bound. 
BUTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING-BOOK and 
EXPOSITOR. 268th Edition. Price ls. 6d. bound. 
BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER, 47th Edition. 


Price 6d. 
SimPEIN apd CO. ; | Whittaker and Co. : Longman andCo, 


DR, I ~—-+ BULL S TWO MANUALS POR MOTHERS 
ed Edition, revised and ¢ price Sa. 
HE ‘MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF 


5 a IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. By THOMAS 


the same Author, tion, 
HINTS” TO MOTHERS TOR FOR THE 
OF THEIR HEALTH DURING PREGNANCY AND IN THE 
LYING-IN-ROOM, With Hints on Nursing, &c. = 
Lenden LONGMANS, Gamss, and Co., Pavernoster-row. 
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THE SUPER 
CHRISTMAS DOUBLE PART 
of the 









































7OUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL 
Price "E tanaisos. free, ls, 44. 
Lendon : ame 5. —wadiecmeots 
GIVEN AWAY. 





G RATIS.—THE SECRET OF SPELLING 
Publiched by T. OE Paien th, Gees Queen ‘road, Brighton. 
Nineteenth Thousand, #vo, doth, |é«., 


OMCOPATHIC DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 
By 3. LAURIE, MD. Specially 


























—y- 1-y ® An Bpitome of the 
Soy formar work, peice We wt te the lee Ws, 
Undre and hoes, 9, Vere-ste Oxtort-at 0, Se Poal'erch. yard 

















ETTS’S DIARIES FOR Ppa are sold in 
4 shove 100 variction, at from «4. every Bock- 
ee vat Farope ‘and the British Gocaten: p tne ad 




















(bespert Half-erown Diary ie» 


Trice 64. (pert, 74. s nome, tn, 4. (post, le, 84.) ; 
. (post, a, 84.), 


HBISTMAS GIFT. —Nothing can be prettier 

ten BOWLETT'S VICTORIA GOLDEN ALMANCK for 

4, which 32 pege of exquibite ecamel and gold, evn alna 
everyt hing orcemary fer the years referenen. 

andor . S'MPKIN. Stacionere’-court ; Bowlett, 
Peabo | and ai) bi Obeel) sa, 
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ELSON’S LIST of NEW BOOKS and 
NEW BDEEROS ter < for CHRISTMAS, the NEW YEAR, and 


he Lived 

Cotta Family’ has rs fairly got under weigh, and promises to be 
4 Bertra 

OF THE SCHON. BERG-COTTA 


take it up will 
they | have gained 
~The Times, 


The Life and } 


. RESCUED FROM EGYPT. By A. L. 0. E. Post | HV IZAH THE PROPHET. 
$v0, price 3s By G. WASHINGTON MOON, F.RS.L, 
2. EXILES IN BABYLON. By A. L. 0. E. Post &vo, Author of “ The Dean’s Eaglish.” 
py iee Sa. 6d, 7 2 Rivet red yey ee 2 +s a 
, le for the Young . re 
: Palny KNOW ye A Tale for the Young. By o- + 4.-t . ap ae 2 panies Pattie Optaton, 
Jxes oa. > Sete Webool Rewards, new Eigh:cenpenny * Poetic in the true sense of the term. It is the most noticeable 


per | 


NEW BOOKS, 


ELEGANT PRESENT. 
Third Edition.—Now ready, at all Booksellers’, with Frontispiece 
by F. Gilbert, toned paper, crown 80, price 6., 


EAUTIES OF TROPICAL SCENERY, 
LYRICAL SKETCHES, AND LOVE ay = Notes. 
To which are added, LAYS NEARER Hi 
By R. N. DUNBAR. 

ic pictures. a 
poet. wers.”’—Daily N 

ned with a delicious frontis 
: ROBERT HARDWICKE, te,  Piocadliliy. 


| In smal) sto, cloth, gilt edges, 12s. éd., 
GlALVATeS MUNDL Brief Meditations on 
a | the Life of Christ. Selecte? from Great Divines. With 12 
a. after Raffacile, L. da Vinci, Bellini, Caracci, 
Rembrandt, &c. 
SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54, Fleet-street. 


In emal! 4to, cloth, 5«., 
ARRY LAWTON’S ADVENTURES; or, 
+ sore | Sailor’s Wanderings in Strange Lands. Thirty- 


eeven Engra’ 
SEEL EY, “Tac KSOS, and HALLIDAY, 54, 


“It pe vat of 
“A bor 
“Te is ade 
Lon 








Fleet -street. 


In crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 5¢., 


HARITY HELSTONE. A Tale, By Mrs, 
| CAREY BROCK. 

| * Ably written. There is true human feeling displayed in the 
| story.”"—Daily News. 

SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, , Fleet-street. 


A NEW SACRED EPIC POEM. 
Just published, one handsome vo!., 4to, toned paper, gilt, 10s. 6d., 





poem of the Boo! ier. 
London : HATCHARD and Co., 187, Piecadilly, London, 














} Now in the Press, Rural Poems, with Illustcations by the Author 


price l«., 
A NEW-YEAR’S BUDGET; or, The 
‘ Farm, the Fireside. and the Field. By J. J. LUSHINGTON, 
Londen: Published by ROGERSON and TUXFORD, 246, Strand; 
and to be had of all Booksellers. 


THE NEW CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK. 
ICTURES OF SOCIETY, GRAVE AND 


ising One Hundred Engravings on Wood, from 
iNais, R.A.; F. W. Pickeragill, R.A. w. 
. Wateon, —— J hy &c. 
Printed with Tints on the beet Illustrated by the Pens 
of Popular Authors, including oi. 5. Hall, T. K. Hervey, Barry 
Cornwall, Tom Hood, Edward Lewin, ‘Noel Jones ; Cuthbert Bede, 
Author of * The Gentle Life ;’ Walter Thorabary, &e. Royal to, 
omely bound in cloth, price One Gui: 
nden : SAMPSON Low, SON, and MansTos, Ludgate-bill. 


Thomas, Cc 











BEAUTIFUL GIFT FOR A CHILD. 
YHE DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS 
DR. WATTS. A new and very choice Edition. I! 
with One Rundred Woodcuts in the first style of Art, a, ~ inal 
aes by eminent Artists ; engraved by J. D. oom Printed on 
he best white paper by Clay. Small 4to, ~ ~0 7a. 
London : | SAMPSON | Low, SON, and STON, Tatgete hill, 


AMPSON LOW and CO.’S New Specimen- 
list of their Illustrated and Choicely-printed GIFT-BOOKS 

will be forwarded post-free on receipt of six [ee 

Milton House, Ludgate-hill, Dee. 15, 1865, | 


OF 


ast rated 

















Just published, price 108, 6d, 


=. SHELLS FOR THE OCEAN, 
By VALENTINE DURRANT. 
in amp ee , by the same Anthor, uniform with the above, 


price ioe 100. 6a 
A BOUQUET OF FACT AND FANCY. 


MURRAY and Co., 13, Paternoster-row. 


CHESS-PLAYER’'S 
Baited by J. Nt Lig 
Kent and ( v., and all Booksellers, 


NEW .ERIES OF 





HESS.—THE 
MAGAZINE Monthly). 
Price One Shilling. 
L enhen 3 








~ Mustrated Times. | 


NEW BOOKS, 


43, Great Marlborough-street. 


URST and SLACKETTS NEW 


ORKS. 
| ENGLISH TRAVELLERS and ITALIAN BRIGANDS: 
| @ Narrative of a ne and SOLDs er By W. C.J. MOENS, 2 ¥. 
| FROM OAD N By Major-General Sir 
THOMAS capt yd B, 2v. 2a, 
| LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BAROBETAGE FOR FOR 1866. 





Under the erpecia rigs yy of her corrected by the 
— 1 vol, a pais - T- engraved, jis, 6d., 
up 


THE NEW AND POPULAR ty 
MILLY’S HERO. By the Author of “ Grandmother's 


“THE CLYFPARDS OF CLYFFE. By the Author of 
tSir Massingberd.” 
AGNES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 3 vols, 
A NOBLE Live, By | the Author of “ John Halifax,” 
** Chrietian’s Misi " he. vols, net 
CHRONICLES OF DARTMOOR. By Mrs. M ARSH., 3 y. 


GC zo1rcr 





GIFT-BOOKS, 
Works. 








A Catalogue voy on lication. 
Day and SON (Limited), 6, Gatemrest, Lea London, W.C. 
NHE BEST FASHION BOOK is the 
LADIES’ GAZETTE OF FASHION, pel, rice | post- 
free, le. 1d. January Nuniber contains 80 grand } ovelties rom 








Paris, and mr sized Patterns cut out ready fi. ee, 
. BERGER, 12, Newcastle-street, Strand, 
Cie S BOOKS, at Prices rang ging 
from 6d to Zia, at J. 3, GIypERr's (Saccessor to Harvey +n: 
), 14, Graeechureb- 
The most liberal discount for cash. 
JOCKS tee for PRESENTS, arranged i in Show- 
60 as to facilitate selection, 
pay - pied ae the most Liberal Prices, at 
J. GILBs RT'S, 18, Graceehurch.- street, EC, 





RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
LIBRARY, and DINING - Root, 
Inketands, 


Groups, lestick: Obe! belinks, telald Tab! 
ic! t 
&e., in’ Alabaster, Marbie, - 


&c. Also, Minerals, 
Fossilr, and Recent Shelis.—J. TENNANT, 149, stran’s w.c, 





EANE’S (Monument), LONDON BRIDGE, 


FE Btablished A.D. 1700, 
FURNISH z HOUSE with the best —~ eee 
chr apest the end. 
DEANE S—Colebrated Table Cutlery, in every variety of style and 


Prices of Tin 
- 


beans Seca aan ‘Baths for every purpose. Bath-rooms fitted 
DEANE’S—Fen and Pire-irons, in all modern and approved 
DEANE’ s Measten in-Iron and Brass, with Bedding of superior 
y 

DEANR’S—Tin and Japan Geode, Ironware, Kitchen Reguisiter, 
and Culinary Utensils, ‘ 

DEANE" Turners. Trushes, Mats, &c., well made, strong, and 
DEANE’S- “Horticultural Tools, Lawn-mowers, Garden-rollers, 

ork, &e. 
DEANE’S—Gas Cian Chandelier newly-designed patterns in glaes and 
ys glass, fom 63a, 
New Ihostreted emus and Priced Fy Furnishing List, 


gratis and post- 
Deane and Co., 10," King William-street, London Bridge. 
ARDNERS’ LAMPS and ad CHANDELIERS. 
turers ry -y + io nd sa, Beran Mg ey four 
from Trafaigar-equare —_ 


ARDNERS’ DINNER-SERVICES, best 
bys 2 Mlustrated Catalo post-free.—Gardnera, Mana- 











IBLES, from 10d. to £6 6s.; Prayers, from 
6d. to £4 4s. ; Church Services, from ls. 34, to £4 44., some 


or them —— y bopnd in ive: 
LBERT’S, 16,  Gracechurch-street, EG 
OOK-BUYERS should apply at once for 
J. GILBFRT’S CATALOGUE o KS, published in 
i866, and supplied by him on the most liberal terms 
1s, Grace rac church-street, London, BC. 


r) , 453, -cross 
Trelalgarevuarey London, Charing (four doors from 





Ot JER’S Crystal Glass CHANDELIERS, 
Glare Dinner Services, for 12 persons, from £7 |5a, 
Glass Pres Setviews, Se | doe te peruene, fees 68, 
vee “ra We 


Rirmineh 





WENTY THOUSAND ILLUSTRATED 
a en rag Juvenile Books, Bibles, Prayer-Boo 
om "geet oa fe ean 


8, at an immense reduct: 
to select from in don.—At JOHN 
Fee Frets great . 


"Bible ri Book W: €, 6, _Regent's- s-quadrant 
| GUINEA Ivory-bound, CHURCH 
RR re 

gift-books at FLELD’S great Bible Warehouse, 65, 
Regent +-quadrant, next to St. James ‘s Hall, 


IELD’S 


GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE, 


: cheapest, and 
best-bound stock of Bibles, Prayer- Books, and — Services in 
the | world.— At JouN | FIBLD'S, os, Regent's-q 


GLLENNY'S GARDEN ALMANAOK NAOK, 
am ag yh publication. > Tmoscegly revised aad 
= T. LEMARE, |, {Potione, hen “row, 


Ny EW PICTURES FOR COTTAGE WALLS. 


The Hay field. 


Th a The Storm. 
The Cornfield. | 
oa 


— 
Traw wiing by Night. | The Bird's Nest. 
T are Printed in Colours from Original Drawings by 
eminent artiste, 


Price, on Sheet ee each Os, 6d. 
» pay Frames .. ee » kno 
7 


in G Od. 
sociitY 3 ror ‘pRomorING “CHRISTIAN KNowLeper, 
Le : 77, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields, W,C, 


IFTEEN PORTRAITS COPIED from your 
CARTE DE VISITE and Mounted for 2s. $4. ; Six for la. &d. ; 
SP Ses Sates on Gas Oy 5 for 2s, 6d, Send Stamps 


SCOTTISH UNION reomensra COMPANY, 
137, Camden-street, London, N.W. . & DALZIBL , Manager. 


TATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 29, 
Great George-street, Westmineter (near the Houses of Par- 
liament). Open on Monde > yh cme ay and Saturdays, from 
Ten to Four. Extra public ¢ Taeeday, Der. 26. 
_ order, GEORG 4 SCHARF, » Semsetary and Keeper. 


























JARISH LIBRARY BOOKS, 
Edited by J. ERSKINE CLARKE, M.A 
Th astrated ; oy eaae one type, aad ¢ of 8 — size. 
. DEB CLINTON, ‘THE ‘SMUGGLE! R'S DAUGHTER. 
CAN SHE KEEP A SECRET. (Specially for 

Servan 

3. OL D ANDREW, THE PEACEMAKER. 
London WILLtAM MACINTOSH, Paternoster-row. 

( ‘ OO D 5 RIE 5S.| 
x Edited by J ERSKINE Sout: M.A. | 
Must rated and in  Ocananantel Wrap; Printed in a clear | 

} type and i naetyle chosen by @ class of scholars as bei i 
easiest to read." Each Story complete in tect. Price 4. Bax | 
group of Four (lst, a ard, 4th es t- Series), cloth, i«. Xf 3 | 

or, the Twelve for and 1465 in cloth, gilt, 5 
THE FOSTER “BROT neRs. ” The Story for January, 

1 sei6 A Cempanion Confirmation) Story. By the Author of 

| Maiden’s V ow.” 
} First Series.— |. The Peacemaker. Tagg ur Lads and their Lives, 

3. Grey's Farm. 4. Darkness and Daw 
Second Series. —5. Playford’s Plot. . “Grace Roche's Legacy. 7. 

Gregory of the Foretop. %. Sorrow in Harvest 


By my 


LETTS FOLIO DIARY No. 31, interleaved with blotting, is the —! edi 
im ued. 


6, Ve th-vteee’, | 






Carter. a 


"Tacs Slighted—Life | 
12. Won 
“le The Carier of Binford. 


16. The Cripple’s Victory. 
. Reswie Gowan's Repentance. 18, True to Death. 
Proak Mot a 20, Robert's Turning Point, 

Sixth Serier.—2i. Comrad and Melanie. 22. Abbott's Cleeve. 73. 
The Early Life of Neighbour George. 24. Sowing and Reapt b 

The above Storics are of the same kind as those in the “ Parish 
Magezine,” and are found very useful for reading in Hospitals or 
Mission-rooms, lending to Sick Folk, to Servants, or to EMler 
Scholars ; while the volumes are well evited for the Parish Library, | 
being attractive, readable. cheap, and of a pea aa. 

Londen: W MACKINTOSH, 34, Paternoster- row. 


Blighted. 
| Fourth Series. — 
a, ae Leaews 





Now ready, price 24., 


\WELVE CHRISTMAS ee 


carefully rev 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN eS 
77, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's-inn-fields, W.C. 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
Price One Penny, 


HRISTMAS HYMNS, with TONES. 
Extrevted from the Society's ~ Psalms and Hrmas for Public 


orship, with Tunes,” ome, A 
| Great Gacen street, Lincoln's inn-tields ; 4, Royal change ; 14, 
Pieeadilly, London ; and by all Booksellers. 


| 7 
Just published, 


LOW ERING | PLANTS, GRASSES, and 

cy -; BRITAIN 

New Edition, in : = So. The work contains 31$ la-ge Coloured 

Plates, ond & teams tn cloth tone, ot Price £2 %. 
SOCTRTY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 77, Great 

Queen -~ Linooln 'e-inn Lendon. 








“Third Edition, Peap #ro, «., 
MPERFECT DIGESTION ; its Causes and 


pene. By A. ao, MD., Phy. Great North. Hospital. 
“It now constitutes about he best work on the subject.” *— Lancet. 


By the «ame Author, pam: pam phiet, Is. 
ON FLATULENCE, and ite SU OCESSFUL TREAT- 
| MENT by « FOVEL USE of CHARCOA 
i JOuN CHURCHILL, New Bur ington treet 


. i Price 14a, 
ANCER OF THE BREAST AND 


MAMMARY REGION. With Four Coloured ey} 
Dr. VELPEAU. Translated from the French by Li 
ARSDEN, M.D., Founder Principal Surgeon of the Cancer 
Hos; capital: London and Brompton. MON hay 5 — Y: 
+ being now them 
drew, he” travalarion Tring” taiebfcy eveeuted” andthe vofume 





evough to eay that it merits the confidence of 
destined to ‘ iar. and to be'e maar of 
cemtury at leset.”— 


London Wes SRY Rasen iw, 354, Strand. 











TAPOLEON PRICE’ 8 PERFUMED 


ORDON GJAMATIC 
Phetegmeh toes, 


STERBOSLOPIC COMPANY. ee 
ATEST FASHIONS IN HAIRDR ESSING. 


UNWIN —* ALBERT, Court Hairdressers, 24, Piccadilly, 
every month Photographs, of the newest styles of Ladies’ 
Enisdressisg) with fall and simple instructions, | for, {3 stam ps. 


‘NHATER’S VALENTINES CHEER AND 
CHARM, are Chaste, Choice, and Cheap, and Challenge Com- 
ition. Valentines, Soent-Sac ~ my Birthday and _— Cards, from 
4.to £11, The Trade Supplied. Catalocues fre 
J. W. Chater, ' 89, Clayton ‘btreet, Newcastl e-on- Tyne. 











A NEW AND AMUSING CARD GAME. 
Price 6d. per pack ; by post, 7d. ; or four packs post-free for ls. S1., 
HAKESPERIAN DOMINO CARDS. Sent 
to any address, on receipt of amount in stamps. by W. F. 
GOOD, Rpgraver and Printer, fall. 


OLD FRIENDS WITH NEW FACES, 
PACK of the new design SHAKESPERIAN 


a? cAPp . wm ee oo raved for 
k or box, &c. ; and « seal w engra 
whole for 3e.. t-tree, F rs and Prinver, 8 


VENING PARTIES ied ing a 


rior DISSOLVING VIEW 
‘Tleminated —_ 
Li) 


atts 


op 
over mere exhibitors. ‘Terms, exclusive of 
to 42a,— k J. Cox, Optician, 22, 


W AVEBLEY PEN.—* The best 
have ever — It br all the eg a 
& goose-quill Pr 


“a Se Ca apy 
to waite § with ia Aton J ~<a wy 

extra. — MACH IVER « Avy CAMERON, 97, Nowgate-siccot, 
mis 2, Blatr-street, Edinburgh. 








VERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER.—The 
PEOPLE'S PRINTING-PRESR, price from Sie. u for 

ic printing. “ Art eon 

Bogerer pas 2 he 
Holborn, London, 
R, CLARK and OO. invite an i 


ter Aortgme 


” > in oF 





Farciee, m, Cheestnten, Conan ned nnd Gincd 3 main er} 
Garlends, and Fruits for ; Toys for 4 
Yorkshive, thy Pites do Pole Gras ot D Amiens ; 
ies esse 1a ted Eom ot tn fa quailty. 
, Chronometer, Watch, end | Clock 
Maker, by special te Majesty Seems 
and H.R.H, the ot Welee, and Maker of tne reas tor 
the of Parliament, 61, Strand (adjoining Coutts’s Bank) ; and 
34 and 35, Royal Exchange, : 





FOREER, Hair aa to we Queen, 


bal 


R A PRETTY PRESENT As 


deco the present season, 


A. 








daares J 


tT WALKER'S CHRISTMAS NEEDLE- 





ALMANACK for 16, Price 64.; by poet, 74.-—77, O14 


+ Bad eves 


PACKETS, » ith '' © Patent for te,, la, 34., 
on We. & of any Meshkr.— Maker 


ni to the'Q ean. Alcerter ; ana 47, 
(hr eb eae -olrert, >) 


e | 
| Veses, and other 


Wall Lights, and Lustres, for Gas and Candles. Teble Glass, &c, 
Ornamental! Glass, English and Fortes suitable for presenta, 
ptly executed, 
ufactory and Bhow- -rooms, ~etreet, 
Establia! ed lew, 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, Candela’ 
Lamps, in Bro Glass. 





ASELIERS in Glass, Ormoula, 
guoense, Medieval _Cryatal, A eee 34 


Ge 





HULRTT and OO. ignarked with pias AFT: High Holborn, w.c 
UB RN ITURE, Carpets, and Bedding, 


age-free, 30 per cent leas than on other house, See our 
Catal 


itfustrated Teenipese nearly ‘4 


our stock, with prices an ahimntas—2h most nnique and cor 
ag ep ale CRaY VCOU and 


Ee guid de ever published 
pO. Upholsterers, 5, Brompton-road, Knightsbridge, 
on, 





EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED-ROOM 
2, FURNITURE — an ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUR, with 
T. H. FILMER and SON, 31, 39, and 54, Berneratreet. London, W, 





HALET CHAIRS.—HOWARD and SONS, 


nsw Chalet yt in form, 
indispensable luxury to every 


HE NEW SHUTTER 

Ladies, before deciding, should see this asefal and economical 
invention, which is a decided enccess. generally require 
three weeks for execation.—A. SEDLEY and cO.. Upholsterera, 
Patentees of the celebrated Equilibriam Chair, of which 3009 have 
been sold.—The Burlington Furniture Galleries, 38, Condalt-street, 
Bond-street, W. Illustrated Catalogues gratis, 


HE Celebrated TAPESTRIES of St, MAUR 
and NEUILLY for PORTIERES and CURTAINS. —A splendid 
collection, at such moderate prices as to pase them w — the reach 
of all desiring to furnish in taste a th esonom 
THE BURLINGTON FURNITU RE. GAL LE m3, 
street, Bond-street, W., London 
NB. The are pow Open. 
Purniture gratia, 


ILLIAM 





WARDROB E- 


Lilnstrated Cat alogue of 





Ss. BURTON, GENERAL 
Fr Lh ef Jjpcemcness by 1 to 4.8.8. 
pa — TALOGU ratie and 


pee 

Ee. contains iene | eatin & his illimited 

k be pg hy ey Biectre pins Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia-metal Goods, Covers, aes, Laci Stoves, 
Ek th 

‘urnery, 

Cabinet Parnizaro, a. ‘ “itn lists of Sheen, and plans of the twenty 
large Show-rooma, at Oxt W.; 1, 14,3, 3, amd 4, 
Newman- strest ; 45 and6, Perry’s- place and 1, Newman-yard. 


\ y ASHING AT CHRISTMAS TIME. 
Question. When are Washing, Wringing, and Mang!ing 
Machines of the greatest oman — Answer. a Christmas Time. 
Question. ag Be se. at. is always more 
pee an vo =, do, le to lo it, Sad. Th? clot hes being 
, and with half the cos 
—~_* 


ot carriage an! «x 
BRADFORD'S New Patent VOWEL WASHING-MAC "HINB will 
fully prove this 
Iiiustrated Catalogues, 56 pages 
T. Bradford and Co., 63, Fiest-st., tation, 


=* =5 


AKE YOUR OWN GAS.—The Genera 
Geefitting and Gavworks Company (Established |K*) S pply 

or Erect best 8 See JAS. COPCUTT, Supt, 
Park-street, Hackney ; Aylesbury. Prospectases and Re‘er- 





free by post. 
’ Manchester, ana Dublin, 








; 


{HRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


N t than of 
© presen’ ei or ee ope 


Warranted to do and handsomer work, w!th lear 
mechine for a 




















———-  ————— —“ew ee ee 
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INDLATER, MACKIE, and OO, 


33, Ween #trect, Strand, London, W.C. 
20, Sloane-street, 
WINE, SPIRIT, STOUT, end ALE brenctiaxrs 
r brown 


Rrendy fine t Cognac, pale 0 aa, pas gallon, 

Hollands Geneva . ‘a, 

Rum. best Old Jamaica . ee 

Whieky, finest Scotch Hi ghland Malt ° * 

Ditto. A 1, Old Trish Straw-coloured .. 1 ® 

Gin, Pisic ‘or Sweet, Loadon ~ Maoh , 
Terms, cash on delivery. 





HRISTMAS HAMPERS,—Seasonable 
Present: a The IPRETAR V WINE COMPANY (Limited), 
hil) (opposite Custom-house), stil 


as for tome years te su = cir CHESTM AS 
WiMriens so mach wt pee poly 
and bottles included. 


Wine Company (Limit, have 





SAUCE, 
LEA and PERRIN’ 


W CBCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
R «THE ONLY GOOD SAUCR.” 
Seid’ ty CROSSE and BL. ed BCACKWELG: Barclay sod Soa fone ant Uo 


Grocers and Oilmen 


ROBINS ON’S. 


pres 


FOR EVENING DRESSES, OR SUMMER WEAR, 
ICH SILK GRENADINES. 


Just hased from France and Germany 
peveus = the ara prods of the ~~ article. 
The whole form: largest quantity ever ected together, 
And now fo one third belo ee * makers’ ” price. 


_ “Aaa Sonera Gotta 
aN UNUSUALLY LARGE STOOK OF 
ARLATAN BALL DRESSES, 


ned eS Pee 

. ietass civic of teahion, 18s, 98. bo ineaa. 
Patterns mote kn So ites ore ROB » 103 to 108, Oxford-ateeet. 
prea ROBINSON’S, 


A A SUPERIOR QUALITY, KNOWN 4s 
OYAL” ABERDEEN WINCEY, 
Colours, 


ime useful 12s, 6d. to Ifa, 94. Pall Drees. 
ethane teen ‘oP ROBTNSON, 103 to 108, Oxtord-strest. 











URE PICKLES, Sauces, Jams, and Table 
hest .—Boe 


Delicacies of 
and whol Pye Te ee tL: 
¥ £ 
Porveyors to the Queen, Soho-square, London. 





BROWN AXD POLSON'S 
pAtENt CORN FLOUR 
is recommended for 

CHILDREN’S DIET. 
ut CORR 
pat® CORN: FLOUR, 
~~ _Paddings, Costarta, Blancmange, £e, 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 
ATENT COBN FLOUR 
te refined to 0 Purity and Whiteness with which only the 
higheat-priced Arrow-root can be compared. 











BROWN AND POLSON’S 
ATENT CORN FLOUR 
__ SARSRAI ee 


B @®RWICK’S BAKING POWDER is 
recommended 


by the Queen's private baker 


Bevate ea BAKING POWDER saves 











REAT FOVELTY. —Just ont, a Preparation 
for Tee, Min Silver- Pilati Brae Co , aad other 
Metals, in by? aoa y Boxes, la. 
CK, 32, Bidborough ~street, - bondce, Ww. ene tden 


—y BITTERS. —WATERS'S QUININE 
in ox 





Pepe We in at ta-, Sa., and 10s, ench, 
im boxes, at 2s. 64. and és. 64. each, 


UDSON’S MAGENTA CRYSTALS, 





e POWDE and LIQUID, for exportation. Observe ¢ 
name en each re iel 8 ee, “Coleman. 
street, London. — A variety of other colours may be had. 


A NEW FABRIC FOR WARM WINTER DRESSES. 
USSIAN SILK LINSEYS, 


ina mixed 
Sie edt the Fall Dewees — 
PETER ROBLNBON, 103 to 108, 


F A Fae BA e AWN ue EL 8, 
* tor Dr mahng 45 tgs 
ir from Jb bo be te 














Detteces ban ETE 

PFtER ROBINSON'S. 
am a: 8S IL K 8 
with coleared down wards (both sides alike), 





5, 
R WEDDING and EVENING COSTUME. 


Ris yk Fancy Silka, in the most beautifal Colours, from 
Patteras post-frea.—- PETER ROBINSON, 163 to 108, Oxford-street. 


B18 H Pal, Rata see 
the wear of which cannot be surpamed, £2 Se, 64. to £4 Os, 64. 
TONS SILK OCR e256, 
in Winter Colours. 

BNGLISH MOIRE eee 

shade. 
SPRCLAL.—300 PIRCES OF NEW F. PANCY CHECK all of 


hich colours. er Se ta Drees, 
"Patterns free PETER ROBINSON, 103 to yee 


ROBINSON'S. 














0 OL 8 AWLQS, 
regular 


account of the continued of the seven, PETER 

ROBINSON has had offered to him a peeaty of New Wool Shawile, 
the beet patterns and tte finest qual 

ge PA eh those 

Shawls which were 2) guimeas; and at 22s. 9d. those which were 


rl 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, Oxford-trest, W. 
PERA MANTLES. 








ILLICRAPP’S SEALSKIN CLOAKS, new 


and elegant design, £7 108, to 35 guineas, 


ILLICRAPP’S ASTRACAN JACKETS, 


superb quality and new in shape, £9 to £20. 


ILLICRAPP’S VELVET MANTLES, new 


shape, trimmed with various kinds of nich fur, from £15 to 





290 gu 
ILLICRAPP’S ,CABBIAGE WRAPPERS, 


m £2to £230, 


ILLICRAPP’S” CLOTH COATS, lined 
throughout with far, from £5 to £0. 


LP aicaarrs VESTS for HUNTING, 
258. to bbe. 














Leicaarr's DRIVING GLOVES, 15s, 


to 258. per pair, 


ILLICRAPP.—SKINS DRESSED and 
_4 MOUNTED. Importer of Grebe and every deseription of 
Pure taken in exchange. 


ILLICRAPP, Furrier Appointment to 
Bd WR.H. the Prince of Wales, Bs Doves ch, Berbslen-ca, 


 —-*x ROBINSON. 


PETER 


AMILY MOUBNING—MADE UP, 














trimmed in the most correct and taste—may be 
for instamt wear, or can by she yard 
o™ reasonable 
Ly = Y! 
Goods are sent for selection “ free _ * to all parts of 
‘of the New Mourning Fabrics 








ROBIN SON'S 


pus NEW REVERSIBLE FABRICS in 
‘Bractly alike on both sites), 








t PETER RORINSON'S 
COURT AND GENERAL MOURNING. WAREHOUSE, 
256 vo 262, Regent-street, W. 





ROBINSON'S, 


ptrss 





PURVEYORS TO H.R. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD PATENT STAROH, 


and awarded the Prine Monel. ees, 


AIR DYE.—BATCHELOR'’S 
INSTANTANBOUS COLUMBIAN, the beet in the 
brown. Oy oe, remedies the evil effects of bad 

SVENDEN and’ faa Crea Marino tT 

and $5, » City ~road, B.C. 








aS the new and beantifal - 
and EYES in the most brilliant style, with recipes 

ing unrivalled, Mine 
Pokingham, Lincolnshire, 


APOLEON PRICE'S REGISTERED 
GOLDEN CIL S Oe oy ee 





ustrations of the New gratia. 
PETER ROBINSON, jas to lon, Oxtord-etrct 


VRver 3 MANTLES. —A y New 
achots, ph, Km Nha 
. Th ew Autumn Pashions 





. Beware of an imitation. = eariant sree aot ibe bene 
. Price and Oo., 27, Old Bond-st., Ss. 64, 5e., 7a, and 105, 


ZUNNY RAYS for 





GOLDEN are 


| 
| 








i 


ETER ROBINSON'S. 
Seiki st :|P 

OW TO MAKE a Pint of a Superiative ADIES  Purchas HORSEHAIR 
yf ay — a yy Oy FE 
Mancfartusing Chemist, Dewlisk, F the larget Stock in Landen will be foand, in every variety And 
LDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA, “RGN Heretais ner Pealonia woe BB Raee 
3. 64., "be, and Le, per Bottle. Aires tod ‘Goltosd Potsiconie be oa. to dee. 08 
The dest restorati tee French and Liama Jupons Lda, Od. to B54. 02. 
—___% Senos eee, Se’ SS ___ ym a ES She 
s N.B, Reoelsior Skirt NGs. 64, to Bla. Od, 

TCRmBErIES we POHILBLAINS, | 3: sat a 





broken Chilblains, for fourteen from ROUSE, 
woot) eel Seether Maker of the Skin Soap, so 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 
ee ie 
At ie, 1)4., &. O., Paty all Draggists. 





MOTHERS and INVALIDS—BLAWS 
ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS tor Corpatency, doe. 





superior construction. 
eelf- measurement sent free.— 196, 
OOPER'S coucE LOZENGES contain 
; afford a greater 
raw ‘ie. per box; by 
po, — 7 2, of W. T. Ww. 





T EWI8'S INFALLIBLE LINIMENT, 
4 « a 


Sold in Bottles (with ‘ir 
by most 
John Lewis, 485, 


NONSUMPTION. — DR. CHURCHILL'S 
eaccessful Treatment 


&e 
Eee Se $6. gd tn C8, 











“Deovgall’ Disinfeeting Soap. For a 

4 Alex. Dougall, Mannvfactaring Chemist, he 
cherter, and rrtreet West, 

Gluegow. Mr. x Leod, |*, Dixen-etrect ; a Dublin, Mr. Aleraoder, 
Mary's Athey. 








(CABTER'S | FRENCH STAY, ELASTIC 
BODICE, and oe, 145 WARRAOUSE, Ludgete-hill 








STAYS, lines, -Li 
Trays, Crinolines aa ete ae 


rec St tee chee Baabioment 











HOMSON’S IMPROVED PRIZE- MEDAL 
CRINOLINES: for 1866, now ready, sold everywhere, 


HOMSON’S IMPROVED MISSES SKIRTS, 
ween superior to any ever offered, now ready. Sold every- 





HOMSON’S - CRINOLINES FOR 1866 


not only greatly improved in shapes, them to 
any style of dress, but in quality, which habnever yet railed, 
they are aleo im and can always been known by the trade 
mark, a Crown, on a the tend of 


pia Drapere everywhere. 
VOURABLE PROSPECTS FOR THE 
WINTER. 





the face of a sy ye yy te 
materials for Warm atkD be on the usual terms, 
gd my 5 a erwin reaps 


Atkinson and 
198, 200, 202, sna, 900, Aon end Sak echaidnctin Betageened. 


REAL SCOTCH WINSEYS, 


for Autumn and Winter, 
1 4 — heehee 
the North. 


Prices per yard, renee ro aba 1d oa ae 
mea or per post. 
198, 900, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210, Westminster Bridge-road. 
HE OCelebrated SHREWSBURY 
WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS, JACKETS, and Gentle- 


‘s OVERCOATS, Patterns free. 
-} LBW. PHILLIPS, 37, High-strest, Shrewsbury. 





and embracing 








ide, 9¢. Unseful School a aati Senta 
fee SnICHOESON'R 80 te su 
—_ PURCHASE x LYONS 


oo ———e oS lee an 
Berea es erat ae oo 
£20,000 wenzsy. NEW SIL KS, 








se Shoe 


£90 





ery nian pr 
WORTH NEW LES 
8 
we Pehteres 
iets 





STABLISHED IN _184!, 


Mesers. JAY. 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos, 247, 249. and 251, Regent-street. 
ishment desire most respectfally to 


be ee ee 
parts coun they are enabled to 
pt hy ap aD, 


LACK CORDED 





SILKS, 
The purchases by Ladies who have worn these Silke 
fully j Messrs. JAY in them, For darability, 
ms, brig hes — “ 


JAYS’, 
THE 1ABDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos, 247, 249. and 251, Regent-strect, 





LACK SILKS,—As the best manufactured’ 
Silk 


Meesrs. JAY, foresee’ this event, made a large vurchase 
of Black Silk, and now offer to their customers G GRAINS and 
other Silks of the best fabric at which in a few months 
hence no Purchaser could oo obtain but on the most extra- 
vagant terms. 


AYs’, 
THE LONDON orxnnit rt WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 


JF pResees Ese. — — Messrs, | JAY have 
the W Season a most fashionable 
of Pot BLACK SILK — p— EVENING rs oett 

suitable for Ladies who are in mourning or for those who w 

black from choice. 

Bodices are also made a) 

Couturitee Frangaiee or an Eng’ 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
_ Nos. 247, , 249, and 251, Regen ent-street. 


AMILY MOUBNING. 


Messrs. 

ald eougan nce that ; is effected b: - 

ry - - folly announce tha ir Estab*i Estab: ichment, aeons 
247 and 249. - 





of samnioed in a few hours either by the 
Dresemaker. 





Though Mesers. J; b— 1-}-. the best articles for Mourning 
and Halt Mourning at A Sines the chespest, 


they 
a Complete Suit of Domestic Mourn for 2 
4 Mourn Comet rca 
of every ee — is kept -made, and can be forwarded, in 
Dotice. 
= and the wear of every 
is gaaranteed. 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOUREING WAREHOUSE, 
Next the Circus). 
JAY’. 


VENING DRESSES, Black Net and Tulle 
Somme, SAY, dave hed prepared in Paris f = 
season a variety of Black Brcning 1 ramet, wh which h they. can ~~- 
recommend, both of fashion por 
ag AYS’, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-street, 





REAT SALE of LYONS and PARIS 
SILKS.—SEWELL and 
are OFFERING for SALE 0 


COMPTON HOUSE, 
Frith-etreet and Ol¢ Com pton-street, Soho-equare. 


REAL SEALSKIN JACKETS. 
Sealsk: 





HUDSON BAY SA’ 
EWELL and ©O. invite ladies’ ettention to upwards of 10 
under moet fi 








rehased 
picked cholve skin have been made w up into the most fashionable 
shaped jackets, and will be sold at one third less than the usual 
MPTON HOU! 
Ola Compton-strect and -street, Soho-aquare. 
EVENING AND BALL DRESSES. 
EWELL and CO. are sopered with their 


‘ew Selection of BALL DRE lot of 
NCY “TARLATANS, suitable for Christanne and New Year 
festivities, 
Compton House, Frith- street, Soho. 














\EMMA, or JEWELLED JUPONS, 
+ 4 very gracetal rinclins Gennt Circular 
DDDLEY BOURNE, 3, Piccadilly. — 
QC ym, or WAVED JUPONS, 
"The Gee LEY BD CENE 3 Fleet 





~ papel tt CRINOLINES, 
6d. and 


iva. 64. 
well.”—Court Journal. 


IDbLer 37, Piccadilly. 








%s,; French Corsata, Ne 


ESSRS. SWAN and EDGAR’S recentl 


announced SALE of RICH FANCY SILKS HAS } 
CED.— Piccadilly and Regent-street, ong 


EAL FUR SEAL JACKETS of the Best 











Ca en Po be had onl of W. BATSON and 

ond Patent Spring Pillows te 
BAL BAL ne JACKETS, and 
ow Op Dateenes Fomanta, ot POPE 





Sag eee ne 
inst, 2W. 

GBIRTs ~All the New Patterns in Flannel, 
arr rier SRUNDEL. und GOS, Shirunskors 1) and 


Fenchurch-etreet, B.C, 

















£20,000 WORTH NEW SILKS. WHEN TOU ASK FOR 
, eee LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
= Kinds are often subst tuted. 
> Sand O0., Glasgow und Londen. 
£3500 WORTH BLAOK SILKS. 10 u. EH THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
de A 


7 
be nt 
ORDS ~ ELEGANTLY- BRAIDED 


Velvet, frow 3 to 5 tatneas ; Cloth 
and th, guineas, Ready 
Thos, Ford and Co, Te, Oxtord street ‘opposite the — 


ORD'S OPERA CLOAKS and New 








collection of CASHMERE SHA received frow 
pdia: amonget are some rpeeimens suitable for 
wedding preewwnts —)7!, 72, 178, 17%, Regemt-rirert, W, 





Gee N Soup it PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUN 


and her Majesty's she hae tried 
Sahl 


WV teem 





BERNOUSE are extremely the best 
inste of the senson, et cS pote em Weary and 
RDS” RIDING- HABITS, of arlen 
Make and Ftyle, Aid uf a 
2 guineas ; Ladies’ ~ Tree Leather and oy 


Bie. per pair, Patterns and ay 
Thee, Pure, © Oxturd-et rect opposite the Pant beon), London, W. 





ee ee 








CHAPPELL 


IANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS. 


hibitions for the lat twenty 
ven to Alexandre and Co., with .~ 
others in 








Gore 
. Rimbanit, Herr Engel Messrs, Goss, 


An immense stock of every 
4 Harmon! 





of any ti in advance, if desired, or 
a liberal allowance be made on purchases for cash. 


HAPPELLU’S ENGLISH Pe ay 
Bayt with 
also in solid Oe > 

igs. ints is the only smal 
at the International Eehibition in Datlio. 108 = 
Co., 0, New Bond-street, for the 70-guinea 
sacrificed to ch L} 
Vide Report of the Juries. 





Action. in 
napa in logan Remeron 


Preis 


Boman in Cotten Bonadeon 








LEXANDRE’S DRAWING-ROOM 





IX-GUINEA HARMONIUM, 
hk ALEXANDRE, with five octaves, two footboards, and 
case. These instruments are lower in price and superior to 


cheap Harmoniums. 


~ ECONDHAND 
kh. by ALEXANDRE, mearty, 
greatly-redoced prices, at CHA 


LEXANDRE’S PRIZE EXHIBITION 
MODEL HARMONIUM, for the CHURCH, 13 stops, 4 rows 





HARMONIMS. 
Ait ses * 





ft 
of vibrators, and Venetian swell, worked by the heel of the right 
foot, in oak case, 32 guineas. 


(CPEAEEEL Us FOREIGN PIANINO 
(to which the Prize Medal was awarded in 1862).—A very 
a ¥- Pianoforte, of small size, the full compass, check action, and 
mos touch, admirably a to small rooms, yachts, 
boudoles, dee. “The best and ch with cheek action, 





_ THE ILLUSTRATED ) LONDON NEWS © 


in 





AND cCoO.’S 
50, 


ROADWOOD, COLLARD, and ERARD. 


option of purchare), at ae ow Show- room 


PIANOFORTES 
NEW BOND-STREET. 


description, including ali the | 
be tried side oy side | 

snotty ct. 

} t 


HARMONIUMS. 


AANTNoNTONa UNIVERSAL neces 
—These Instruments 





HAPPELL’S 





FOREIGN MODEL 


in rorewood ; or in walnut, 
It is strengthened by ev 


ery rapid, No 

= yx tty made in en, 

very instrument w warranted, and ( 
six months of the purchase. 


()B4PPELLS ORIENTAL MODEL 
PIANOFORTES. 


No. 1. 
Size, 4ft. 3 in. by 2 ft. Lin. ; Sit. Win, Com oct, CtoA, 
sent ee gigas a 


No, % 
Size, 4 ft. din. by 91%, Sim.; height, 4ft. Compass, ~Cto 
v Handesme exe. ae ~ 


The above 
of solid 
to resist the 


msnufacture throughout that are 
Tehve absirehty atieses for INDIA and for the 
The price includes (1) packing-casen of tin and wood ; (2) it- 
able tuning hammer oy Toning end Freer’ (4) some Caaitional 
Preserving the 


strings ; (5) a Book 
(6) an carriage to the 


HE ALEXANDBE SERAPHINA 











three <a in the treble, and the latest yer 
Price, in mahogany, rosewood, or walnut, 25, 26, and 27 guineas. 


CHAPPELL 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Opt S$ COLLECTION of NURSERY 


RHYMES, with FAMILIAR TUNES, for Voice and Piano- 
forte. Adapted to the ca ew aed ow! 
engraved plates.) In ormamenta 
somely bound in cloth and gold, 4». 

This work bas been prepared for the express gratification of the 
young, and contains a large number of the well- known ditties of the 
nureery : :—** Sing a song of L - ~l * Little Bopeep,” * Girls and 
boys,” “ Three blind mice," bat are little boys made of ?" &c., 
&e. They have been ca efolly arranged for the Pianofore (to suit 
the most juvenile performers), and may be play+d alone or sung io 
an accompaniment, as desired. 


pages, from 
or, band- 


‘oung people. 
cover, price 2s. 





HAPPELL’S COLLECTION of OLD 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS, with the Tunes to which they are 
chiefly traditional, with some few of more modern date. 
Sixty pages, from engraved 

ater, and with ornamental cover price 2. 6d ; or, handsomely 
om in cloth and gold, 4s. 

The above collection of Carols has been gathered from various 
sources, Sometimes from the lips of the rustic singer, sometimes 
from old MSS , ond qenetinn tom. printed books. They have been 
carefully h some a solos, and wu for 
four voices, onary aul be played on, the ‘the Pianoforte = or — 

a single vo 
Cothection « unlike others) consists of the old = 
with the original words. 


HAPPELL’S NEW CHRISTMAS ALBUM 
of PIANOFORTE MUSIC. Containing favourite pieces by 
Richards, Osborne, Lindahl, Wallace, &- Handsomely bound in | 
cloth and gold, Price 44. 


HAPPELL’S NEW CHRISTMAS ALBUM 
Ct ocat wong ee ee a rg 
gold. Price 4. 


HAPPELL’S ALBUMS DE DANSE. 
Containing pestanns, Waltzes, Polkas, oa: 
Coun Dances, Vols. L. and IL, handsomely bound in cloth 
and gold, each 4s. 


HAPPELL’S CHRISTY’'S VOCAL 
ALBUMS, Containing all the most olebrated and popular 

Chris y's Songs, with ad. lib. chorus parts and sccompaniment for | 
the Pianeforte. Vole. L and IL, handsomely bound in cloth and | 
gold, each 4s, 


surg ; 
Harrronised for one or mere voices. 





























HAPPELL’S ENGLISH BALLAD ALBUM 
containe a collection of Lng p - ene ny = 4 isl + 
the Hon. Mra. Norton, 
accompaniment, Beautifully wound in ie deck « and ergs 


eens ITALIAN SONG-BOOK, 
containing a large collection of Italian a Benen ty Bo set 
celebrated © y bound in and gold, 4s. 


(aaa SACRED VOCAL ALBUM, 
containing a ecllection of the most celebrated Sacred Gongs by 
ali the moet celebrated composers of sacred music, Beautifully 
bound in cloth and gold, 4a. 


HAPPELL’S MUSICAL GIFT BOOK, | 
A collection of Pianoforte Mic and Songs, wy --* for 
yomeg pecker, and elegantiy bound for a 


ec: 


T "AFRICAINE. complete, for Voice and 
J Pianotorte, with English, French, or Italian Words, esch 21s. 


EETHOVEN’S SONATAS, for Pianoforte, 
Edited and ye 7 by CHARLES HALLE, beautifully 
bound, in 3 volumes, each 


N OZARTS SONATAS, for 
beantifall —, - 2 volumes, Edited 
CHARLES i. ALLE, each 


( RGANIST'S PORTFOLIO, a_ splendid 
= Busan wit ah othe pid atte te in 
RIMBAULT, tn} vola, ench Ite . 


{OUNOD’S WORKS FOR PIANOFORTE. 
tt GRAN SEAR com Pianoforte, 
GRAND M 




















complete, with the Words in 
English, Italian, or French, each i6s, 











Pianoforte, 
and Figured by 








q--¥- 
plete, fur Pinnoforte, Se. 





G-toes CELEBRATED OPEBAS. 


64. 
With French and Enplich Words (the Eoglirh Words by i. F. 
Ccorley, Exq), The Music Edited by Charles . 


foot, with th: 
the Patent Box, £5 15s, 64, 


ENGLISH MODEL | 


“ 
fes"Pheee Strings and tle fullest grand | 





Tao 


— ing. the ot the | + rd Grand Jeu for the 
Price Twenty iow pol quinees, 


0, 3. The most Powerful of all 


2ft. 7in.; 


x 
Bight Rowe'ot Vinsetemy’ oneal to Fl 


heel. Grand Jeu for 'bwell 
for Bass and T eble. Extra Hand-blower at the 


back. 
This is the most powerful and effective ipetrement yet made ter 
Chureh use or Large Hal 
Price Fifty 


A LEXANDRE'S BOUDOIR HARMONIUM 
+ uma Model), as manufactured expressly for her 
In Case, with Ten Stops and Percussion Action—viz., 
Aina Boueen Pore Sourine, asd Jo, aot Bsprowion 
aise wish Fourteen Stops and Pereussion Action—viz., Percus- 


sion or Flate, Ch orte, 
or Cor A Bourdon, Clarion, Basson, F 








adapted and 
more pure and sweet than that of 
and greater care is taken in the workmanship. 





AND 


EW DANCE 


MUSIC. 
CHARLES WALBERT.~ A compas rc. 
. corm le to 

“Como” and “ Palermo.” Mor t beantifnily nh 
with unprecedented success at Arditi’s Concerts. Price 


Duet. 
> . SODFREP ror of the Guards’ 


HILDA WALTZ. 
very ar st Arditi« Concerts, 
~ the of the Grenadier Guards 


and Mabel Waltew 
and with immense sncc*ss 
the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to Knowsley, 
i Baroness Ferdinand 


durin, 
pdli-ated, 
and ‘ Hilda,’ by Mr. Godfrey, are 
com posit iors, and we are notenur, to 
learn Wales especially complimented the com- 
upon the merits of ‘ Hilda’ at Knowsley.”—Liverpoo! Mcil. 

* TWILIGHT DREAMS. New Waits, and one of the 
written, by # o Composer CHARLES 
Price #*. & 

» HOME, SWEET HOME. New Waltz, by CHARLES D’ ALBERT, 
on the favourite melody of “ Home, Sweet Home.” Price és, Solo 
or Duet. 


CO.’S 


madrille. By 
brated 


ever 
ALBERT. 


* MABEL WALTZ. By D. GODFREY. «&. 

* GUARDS WALTZ. D. GODFREY. 4. 

* AFRICAINE WALTZ. D. GODFREY. 4. 

* MILL GROVE WALTZ. G. STANLEY. 4. 

MAY WALTZ. ALFRED MELLON. « 

* LA BELLE HELENE VAISE. STRAUSS 4. 

* ROYAL ALFRED QUADRILLE. D. GODFREY. «& 
* DENMARK QUADRILLE. D. GODFREY. 4s. 

* OMPHEUS QUADRILLE. D. GODFREY. %&. 

* ORPHEUS GALOP. D. GODFREY. « 

* MERRY TUNES LANCERS. D. GODFREY. 4s. 
* GUARDY QUADRILLE. D.GODFREY. é&« 

* LA BELLE BELENE QUADRILLE. STRAUS3 
* AFRICAINE QUADRILLES. ©. COOTE. 4. 

* TROOPERS GALOP. WATERSON. 2%. 

* JOCKEY GALOP. A. F. GODFREY. %. 

® FAUST WALTZ. ©.COOTE. 4. 

* FAUST QUADRILLE. C,COOTE. 4s, 

* FAUST POLKA. F. WALLERSTEIN. 3 

* FAUST GALOP, ©. COOTE. 3. 

* THE HUNT QUADRILLE. A. F. GODFREY. 4s. 
* BOLERO WALTZ. F. WALLERSTEIN. 4s. 
VALE OF STRATHMORE WALTZ. W. WINTERBOTTOM. és. 
THE MOSELLE WALTZ. M'GRIGOR. 4. 

Thoe marked * can be had for Full Orchestra, 3s. ; Septet, ae. 

N. Bae of he oes oh Oe 


3s. 





CO vocats and ? 8S MUSICAL 


= Ke sf Chappell - Popul pave Church Berea 
‘e ier 
. = march Services ( 


MAGAZINE of 
io Shilling Numbers. 


ard Ratantten. Ne 
pe Setestien), ta. 








rift 





BENE"! 


Bet 


nr 
dad 
= ‘YT TL he 


mt 
it 


see A 
pitt 
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e? 
ef 


NEW 


MUSICAL 


NEW SONGS, &c. 
ANTLEY'S POPULAR SONGS. 


ONE GLANCE goon TEES. “A oe — 2 
room ‘eS -a wi —Vide Daily Telegraph, Dec. 5. Commesed. by 


a. 
Loving SMILE OF SISTER KIND. Composed by GOUNOD. 


THE STIRRUP CUP. Composed by ARDITI. 2s. 6d. 
THE BELLRINGER. Composed by WALLACE. 2s. 6 
I paves CAN FORGET. Composed by ALFRED MELLON. 


2s, 64. 


PUBL 


's A 
"MMER DEW. GEORGR 
THE LIFE CLOCK. JOHN BARNETT 


POPULAR SONGS FOR THE SABBATH. 
OL om, 
No. ‘oe ide with me. 
N>. 6. When I survey the won- 
@rous Croea, 


tely Th 


HARMONIUMS, 


ip ie CHURCH HARMONIUMS, with two 
1 No. 1, with pee enone 


of German 
90 guineas, 


F 





vit Fes 
| 
T 


if 


He: 
2 
id 


eal 
7 


3 
ibis 
REE RRSERRRERER 


i 


i 
i 


i 


he 


DRAWING- ROOM. MODELS. 
Stops, caus and Kuso Swell 


™ te 
np Sixteen Stops 
3. A considerable reduction from the above charges on Instru 

Is the ens seer Ee an Instrement 
| within six etn ig thetmramt due forks 


wil bo gives up ke of discount for 


- eF 





HARMONIUM ‘ith two aBw PEDAL 
i the wing a Ma rows of keys, Ze, may be wood ok 
a w 


ways—l 
2nd, as a chamber oh olde! 


Faty srlh side blower 
mS ay Sart 





0 lower manual, guineas, 
No. 2, without eaibceecmode Ae 6 rowsof veto 70 guineas. 


ECONDHAND PIANOFORTES. 


CHAPPELL and OO. have a large Stock of SECONDHAN 
PIANOPORTES for SALE, by Broadwoad. Coilard, &c., that — 
been hired for the season, at very reduced prices. Also, New Instra- 
ments of every description. 


ULL DESORIPTIVE LISTS (Illustrated) 


and HL ill be sent lication to 
— CHAPPELL and Co., ‘oo ew Bond-strest”” 











ICATIONS. 


is CHARMANTE (Landler). 
KL0s8.—LInnnewoars, Me 


IVIANI—SILVER TRUMPETS. 
VIVIANL—CAPRICCIO MAZURKA. 


HOMAS , HAROLD—GARIBALDI s 
THOMAS, HAROLD. = DONDYBRYLLUP. La 





3a, 


OODBAN, H. W.—GWENDOLINE. “Ps 6d, 
GOODBAN, H. W.—NATHALIE. 3. 64, 


HAPPELL’S CHEAP WORKS 
VARIOUS INSTRUMENTS. Price le. 64. cach, post~'ree, 


‘ 
Ct TUTORS, 


Chappell | 6 Popu er Violin Tutor. 
lar Flate Tutor. 


for 





ustrated Ti 
um. By BE. F. RIMBAULT 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


UH E’S HILDA WALTZ. 
"sa New Walts. Arranged for the Pianoforte. 4, 
L WALTZ. 4. 


for Pianoforte or 


FA 
KUHB’S ROYAL WEDDING MARTH. &, 

KUHBP’S SPARKLING SHOWER. «&. 

KUHE'S TANNHAUSER. 4. 

KUHBE’S LEGGERO INVISIRILE. «, 

KUME’S MARCH OF THE MEN OF HARLECH. &. 
KUHEB'S MASANIELLO. 4. 

KUHE'’S CHANT A’ ONDINE. 3, 




















Chappel!l's ——s cane containing Guards’ and Mabe 
Waltzes, &e 





ICHARDS' BY THE SAD SEA WAVES. 3s. 
RIVER! on 


LD ERS’ CHORUS, from “* Faust.” 
RICHARDS’ FANTASIA FAUST. «&. 
RICHARDS’ BELLRINGER. 4, 
RICHARDS JU4NITA. 3. 
RICHA MARAQUITA. 3 
RICHARDS’ I'M VIN@THES IN SORROW. 3s. 


_ PRDAHL_- MIDEIGET SONG, 3s, 


a 








MUSIC ON TR 


| pe GODFRET'S FAVOURITES, 
rg + 


1 mone wie No, 4. The 
Be 2. The Mebel Witz. > The 
Orpheus G 


3. The 
No. 7. The Hite Waltz 





Wal 


7 
Chappell's 100 L 
Chappe!l’s 100 Christy Minstre! Melodies. 
Chappell's Favourite Airs from ** Trovatore” and “ Traviata,” 
Co “s Sacred Airs, 


FLUTE. 
en ie Parouritea, Cagnr aay Guards’ and Mabe 
py cli's Favourite A 
‘s Pavow 


ond * Beriate,” 


atore” 
Dances (pinelpaly D’ Albert's). Second Serica. 



























































SBORNE'S FLEURETTE. as. 6d, 
OSBORNE S MARIO 
OSBORNE, @. ALLEN TeavEs. Twelve short pieces for 
the Pianoforte, iy 3 books ; —- 
OSBORNE'S VA 
OSRORNE’S SALVE DIMORA. Be. 
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A CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY LESSON, 
BY MARK LEMON. 


HIS is to be a Christmas story, 
and those had better pass it by 
who do not care to acknowledge 
the jocund season, as it tells of 
one who affected to care nothing 
for Christmas and its doings, 
and whom we would call a would- 
be young Scrooge,” did we not 
fear to provoke comparison. His 
name was Richard Hobart, a good 
fellow enough, as he was neither 
mean, uncharitable, nor unfeel- 
ing; but he had a weakness—he 
could not stand being laughed at ; 
no, not even when he knew he 
was in the right. He belonged 
to a small social club called “ The 
Coming Men,” and most of the 
members had their own private opinions of 
themselves, opinions, in general more favour- 
able than the rest of the world entertained of 
them. They were anxious, all of them, to be con- 

sidered original, and to set down the experience of 

their elders—especially the “governors”—at naught. 

They langhed, very properly, at many old-world notions; and, 

mongst others, were irresistibly ironical against Christmas customs, 

and those who took pleasure in observing them. Dick Hobart 

had an old uncle and an older grandmother, who always madea 

Christma: gathering of friends and relatives—old and young, poor and 

well-to-do—and appeared to enjoy the year which succeeded all the 

better for their Christmas holidays. Dick was chaffed by “The 

Coming Men” on this family peculiarity, as they called it, and the 

foolish fellow actually became ashamed of keeping Christmas, and 

would have foregone it the preceding year had he not had expectations 

from granny and his uncle, and from no one else. 

It wanted but two days to the Christmas Day of 186—. No 
invitation had come from Dick's uncle, Mr. Evered Gore, and the weak 
young fellow, having the certainty of receiving his quarter's s on 
the morning of the 24th, had made up his mind, in deference to the 
opinion of “ The Coming Men,’ to give the family party the slip. 
With this intention, he was busy packing his portmanteau when a 
friend, young Goodenough, called upon him. 

“ Off to Holly Lodge for your Christmas dinner, I suppose ?” said 
Goodencugh., 

“ No, my boy; I’ve got a reprieve this year,” replied Dick. 

“ A reprieve ? What do yon mean ?” asked Goodenough. 

“Why, I’ve not had any annual ukase to the family gathering, I’m 
glad to say.” 

“ And you rejoice at that ? Well, I always envied you at Christmas 
time,” said Goodenough. “A poor devil like me, without kith or kin, 
might well do so, seeing that I have no prospect of a Christmas dinner 
except at a chophouse.” 

“ Then come with me to Paris,” said Dick. 

“To Paris, at this time of the year ?” asked Goodenough. 
could afford it I wouldn’t go there.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Why, they don’t keep Christmas in the least,” said Goodenough ; 
“and, though I don’t share very much in the festivities of the 
season, I do get a little of them, besides the pleasure of looking on.” 

“ What a queer chap you are !” exclaimed Dick ;” the festivities of 
the season bore me to death, and I’m going to Paris because they 
keep Noél like rational beings.” 

“You are the queer chap, I fancy,” replied Goodenough, “to run 
away from kind friends and a prospective legator.” 

“Well, it is their fault, and not mine,” said Dick ; “ Granny has 
been rather unwell some time, and so I suppose Uncle Evered intends 
to be quiet this Christmas.” 

But as he spoke the servant brought a telegram for Mr, Richard 
Hobart, and it read as follows :— 

“Mind you come to-morrow. Letter omitted to be posted.” 

Dick let the telegram fall from his hand, but whether from real or 
affected disappointment we are not prepared to say. Whether his 
annoyance was real or assumed, he was compelled to obey. the 
invitation, as the morning brought the delayed letter, and Granny's 
message contained in ‘t news not to be neglected. 

Holly Lodge was about forty miles from London, and Dick, there- 
fore, started from one of the London Bridge stations in the afternoon, 
his fellow-passengers being a very pretty girl and her brother, both of 
whom were in high spirits at the Christmas holidays before them. 

Dick had passed through the streets on his way to the station with 
asneer upon his lips at the indications of Christmas festivity which 
everywhere met his eyes—butchers’ shops bursting almost with fat 
beeves and mutton—grocers’ windows piled with luscious raisins, 
citron, and currant h mgers crowding almost into the streets 
with their prime stiltons, and double glo’sters, and fat cheshires 
Even ready-made clothesmen, who had paid starvation prices for the 
garments in their windows, had stuck sprigs of holly in button-holes 
as a sort ef Ohristain garnish te their un-Christian-paid wares. But 
Dick would not recognise these evidences of rejoicing, but took his 
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mas numbers of popular serials and newspapers to the carriage window, 


at the advertisements, and dropped on one headed 








driven to Bradshaw for doldrams ; but, having | 


“ Picnics and Wedding Parties,” he could not help wondering if the 
pretty girl ever went to the one or would some day play the principal 
part at the other. 

At every station there were friends expecting friends, and Dick 
could not brutalise himself sufficiently to feel no sympathy with 
the honest pleasure which filled almost every face when hands were 
shaken or cheeks were bussed. 

Dick was rather pleased—he knew not wherefore—to find that the 
pretty girl and her brother got out at the same station as he did, and 
almost expected to see “ Passenger to Holly Lodge” affixed to their 
luggage. Such an incident would have been quite natural at 
Christmas time, we know; but it was not to be so on this occasion, 
The brother and sister’s destination was quite in an opposite direction 
to Dick’s ; and what made that circumstance of some consequence 
was the fact that Mr. Gore’s prevision had secured the only fly dis- 
engaged at the station to bring on his nephew to Holly Lodge. 

“ Well, it’s Christmas time, you see, Sir!” said the flydriver, about 
to put Dick’s portmanteau on the box-seat of his vehicle, “and we 
could let double what we has. It’s Christmas time, Sir!” 

“ That’s awkward, Clary!” said the brother. “No fly to be had !” 

“ Oh, it’s only four miles to the rectory,” replied Clara, “and I can 
walk that, Rory !” 

“ And it’s only three to Holly Lodge,” thought Dick, “and I could 
walk that.” 

“ But your luggage, dear!” said the brother. “ You can’t dine and 
spend the evening that fright!” 

“Oh, yes, can! Aunty won't mind, and I’m sure I don’t,” said 
the pretty girl, laughing, and showing— ob, such pearly teeth ! 

“ But you shan't,” thought Dick. So, without giving a moment's 
consideration whether it was Christmas time or not, he made his very 
best bow, and said—addressing the brother, of course—‘' I have only 
a mile or two to go, andif you will take the fly I shall be much obliged.” 

“You are very kind,” replied the brother; and the pretty sister said 
the same thing by the smile she called to her lips. “ But you have 
luggage, even if "——. 

“ Only a portmanteau,” said Dick, as though he thought no more of 
carrying the great roomy, patent expanding convenience, that was 





fitted up like a complete dressing-room, than he would have minded | 


shouldering a knapsack. 


“ And there's lame Jemmy, with his donkey cart, as ‘ud take that,” | 


said the flyman, as though he gave the preference to the pretty girl 
as a fare. 
So it was settled forthwith, and Dick opened the door himself, just 
scratching his cheek with a sprig of holly which the flyman had stuck 
in the pocket in honour of the season. 
Clary thanked him both with smiles and words—she had a sweet, 


Perhaps he was a man of taste, though of humble occupation. | 


musical voice—“‘ How very good of you. Thanks—thanks!” And | 


Dick had a peep—only a peep—at what he had not seen before, It 
was something in a smart kid boot, and looked as though it could 
dance like a fairy. 

“Well,” thought Dick, as he waved his hand gracefully to the 
brother when the fly was driven away, “I've not begun the day badly, 
and a walk will do me good, and give me an appetite for my dinner. 

Lame Jemmy, by the aid of the railway porter, had stowed away 


Dick’s portmanteau in his little donkey-cart, and had taken his perch | 


on the front, ready to start when he knew where to go. 
Dick loitered a minute or two just—O yes—just to ask when the 


next down train came in, and who those young people were who had | 


gone off in the fly. 

“The next down would be at 6.30,” the porter said ; “ and the young 
lady and gentleman wasn’t knowed to him, but they'd ordered to be 
druv to Sithewell Rectory—that’s all he could say.” 

It was not much for the shilling which Dick gave the man,@mnt he was 
satisfied with it, and so was the recipient, as he not only thanked the 
donor, but wished him a merry Christmas, Dick was so abstracted 
that he replied, “ The same to you my man—a merry Christmas and a 
happy New Year.” 

Lame Jemmy touched his weather-beaten any-coloared hat to his 
new employer, and said, in rather a diffident voice, “You wouldn't 
like to ride, would you, Sir? Jacky could draw us both, Sir,” 

But Dick declined adding to Jacky’s labours, and, having mentioned 
Holly Lodge as his place of destination, walked quietly by the side of 
the donkey-cart. 

“T knows Holly Lodge well, Sir,” said the man again, touching his 
hat to intimate that he didn’t intend to be familiar. “And well I 
ought to, Sir; Mrs. Gore it was as guv me this donkey last Christmas 
was two year, when I could get about after I had my accident and 
broke my knee-pan. Good lady she, Sir, and so’s her son.” 

“Yes,” replied Dick, preparing to light his pipe. 

“T know’d Mr. Gore and Mrs. Gore's brother, Sir—him as died in 
Ingy, when they was boys, I did,” said Jemmy, “ Nice lads they was. Lor, 
what fun they used to make at Christmas up at the Lodge, they did |” 

“Oh!” observed Dick, not quite liking the remark. 

“ Beautiful Christmas weather this, Sir,” said the old man—*“I 
likes frost and snow at Christmas time.” 

“Do you?” replied Dick ; “I should have thought that was the 
sort of weather you would not have liked.” 

“Well, just for a day or two, Sir, to put one in mind it és Christ- 
mas,” said Jemmy, giving a short sniff as the smoke from Dick's pipe 
blew past his nose. “Nice "bacca that, Sir?” 

“ Yes, very good,” replied Dick. “Do you smoke?” 

“ Why, yes, Sir,” answered Jemmy ; “ but I don’t smoke such "bacca 
as that—'udout it’s give me.” 

“Well, where’s your pipe? Oh! inside your hat,” said Dick, as 
Jemmy, quick at taking a hint or a largess, removed his felt and pro- 
duced a well-blackened tobacce-pipe. 

“ It’s not a very large ‘un, Sir,” observed the old man ; “but I've 
had him more nor a year—ay! nigh two year, now Christmas has 
come agin.” 

Dick gave Jemmy a bold pinch out of his pouch and the old man’s 
eyes sparkled as he received it. “Lor, Sir! not all this, I'm a 
robbin’ on you! but I thank you kindly, and wishes you a merry 
Christmas, and many on ’em, Sir.” 

“ You seem very partial to Christmas, old boy,” said Dick, ‘“ What 
differenee can it make to you?” 

“ Well, Sir, not much, as it seems to you, but a deal tome, I geta 
trifle here and a trifle there from the gentlefolka, and a bit and a sup 


had been one of “The Coming Men,” and not an old threadbare donkey- 
driver, thankful for small mercies. 

“This here’s a short cut over the heath to Holly Lodge, if you don’t 
mind the rough walking, Sir,” said Jemmy, “and I wants to go this 
road, as it passes hy my cottage.” 

“Oh, very well!” said Dick, “though, as you say, it is rough 
walking, thanks to the frost,” 

“You should see it in summer and autumn time, Sir,” observe 
Jemmy, anxious to cover any objection to the road. “When the heath 
and gorse is in bloom it smells like a nosegay then, Sir; and don’t 
the bees come to it ; I believe you, Sir; for miles they comes,” 

“Ah! but not at Christmas time,” said Dick, exultingly. “Had 
him there,” he thought. 

“No, Sir, not then; but the poor folks comes agrubbin it for 
firein’, Lord of the manor gives em leave to do that, and many on 
us is warmer for what we grubs on Mosly Moor,” said J emmy, adding, 
“ We allus drinks his health, and wishes him a merry Christmas.” 

Dick was getting rather tired of Jemmy’s reference to the festive 
season, and was almost inclined to think that the old man had been 
“put up to it” by Goodenough some way, and was doing it on purpose 
to reprove him. They had come to a hollow in the heath, from 
which smoke had been seen ascending. 

“That's my home, down there,” said Jemmy, pointing to a rude 
cottage, made of mud and heather. It belonged to no order of archi- 
tecture ; it was too large for the pig-pen, and too small for the cottage 
proper, and had been built, Dick learned, by an old squatter years 
ago, and had come into Jemmy’s tenancy by the kindness of the lord 
of the manor last Christmas three years. It was called Frog’shole, 
There was a shed for Jacky and a small residence for half a dozen 
cocks and hens, then pecking their way to roost. The various build- 
ings appeared to be in partnership, and, if one had failed, the whole 
firm would have “gone to smash.” There was a patch of garden 
ground, much of it bare at present ; but one part looked lively with 
winter cabbage, interspersed with headless stumps. 

Jemmy pulled up Jacky, or rather Jacky pulled up Jemmy, being 
under the mistaken idea that his day’s work was over; and he was 
permitted to remain under this pleasant illusion whilst his master 
communicated with his household. 

“Bessy, Bessy !” bawled the old man as londly as he could; and 
in a moment or two a rosy-faced girl, with moderately tidy hair, opened 
the door and answered, 

“ Yes, Gran’ dad.” 

“I’m agoin’ with this here gentleman’s portmantel to Holly 
Lodge, so don’t wait your tea any longer,” said Jemmy. 

“ Am I to eat the herrin’?” asked the girl. 

“ Yes, my dear; eat it all, if youcanm. I am sure to get a bit and a 
sup at the Lodge. Just bring Jacky a drop o’ water, as he mayn't 
like to go on if he's adry.” 

The girl soon complied with the Gran’dad’s request, and Jacky, who 
didn’t care at first to be bribed into further progression, took two or 
three “go downs” of water, and, having cast a wistful look at his 
peaceful shed, put his shoulder to the collar and walked on as 
leisurely as before. Dick had not waited for these arrangements, but 
had stepped on until the appearance of two roads made him pause for 
the old man’s coming, as he was uncertain which led to Holly Lodge. 

“To the left, if you please,” said Jemmy. “The right leads to 
Farmer Jackson's, I allus goes to him on Boxin’ Day, and he gives me 
sixpenceand a mug o’ beer, That's because it's Christmas time, Sir 7 

Dick began to understand why the old threadbare, battered-hatted 
donkey-driver thought lightly of the present frost and the possible 


| snow, and which would come, whether regarded or not, at other times 





acos’ it’s Christmas time. And all the folks, high and low, seems to 


be more good-natured and affable like ; and the church is done up, 
and there’s sprigs of holly in the windows and places; and altogether, 
Sir, I’m always sorry when Christmas is gone.” 

“ Ah!” said Dick, not knowing what to say, exactly—“Ah! you've 
no Christmas bills to pay.” 

“Oh, yes, Ihas, Sir! I owes a little at the shop, sometimes— 
almost always, like—and then what I ’arns and gets extra at 
Christmas wipes off the score. I don’t know what I should do without 
Christmas.” 

“I'm glad it does good to somebody,” said Dick; though he 
wouldn’t have said as much as that in favour of the season if Jemmy 








when sixpences and mugs o’ beer were not their accompaniments. 

“That was your granddaughter, I suppose,” said Dick, striving to 
change the tune of the old man’s voice. 

“ Well, no, Sir; she isn’t no relation to me, though she calls me 
Gran'dad. I ought to have had a grandchild, but she died along with 
her mother, Sir, last June six year,” replied Jemmy, refilling his pipe, 
as though to excuse a short silence. 

“ And this girl is no relation, you say?” asked Dick, rather inte- 
rested to know why the girl consented to live in such a lonely place, 

“ You see, Sir,” said Jemmy, blowing out a cloud of smoke with 
the sigh he gave, “my poor old wife, Sir, was bedrid a year afore she 
di¢d—she's been dead two year come next grass, Sir.” Jemmy puffed 
ut two or three clouds in succession. “ Well, Sir, about a year after 
our daughter died—cold, caught arter her confinement, Sir—my missus 
and me was crossing the heath—we didn’t live here then—when we 
hears a woman moan and a child a-crying. We soon found where it 
came from, and there was a tramp, as sold tapes and things, lying 
side of the path, too ill to walk. She'd tried her strength too far, 
Sir. She'd been ill of some’ut as had brought her down. My missus 
said she looked like death, and I run forthe doctor, But he warn’t 
no use; he said when he got there as she was dyin’ ; and so she did.” 

Dick almost wished that he had not been quite so curious and had 
spared himself the unpleasant recital. 

“ Bessy, aa, you seed, Sir, was that woman's child, As it was 
Christmas time, Sir, my missus says, ‘Jem,’ says she, ‘I'm very lone 
when you ‘re away, sometimes’—I was a carrier then, Sir—‘ and, if 
you don’t mind, I'd like to keep that girl, because '—I'd seed it, too— 
‘she’s so like what our Johannah was ;’ and so we took to her.” 

“Very kina of you both,” said Dick ; “but you'd have done that all 
the same if it had not been Christmas time.” 

“1 don’t know that, Sir,” replied Jemmy ; “ but the snow was on 
the ground, and there d been that hard frost, you may mind of it, Str ; 
and—— No;I think Christmas time had a deal to do with it.” 

“ Well, anyway, it was kind of you,” said Dick, “ Have you smoked 
all the tobacco I gave yon? Oh, yes, you have! Here, take this.” 

“ Thanks, mister, I’m sure,” replied Jemmy, emptying the pouch 
into his old hat, which seemed to be as general a receptacle as was 
Dick's patent expanding portmanteau. “I: was lucky for me as we 
did take that gal, Sir,” continued Jemmy, “seeing how carriering 
failed altogether when the rail come, and my old missus fell sick with 
fretting, I think ; then Bese; helped her in the house; and, ever since 


my missus died, and I got lame, and matters went all wrong with 

has done for me almost as well as anybody could ha’ 

done. If I've luck this Christmas time, I means to send her to 
school « bit, Sir.” 

When Holly Lodge was reached, old Jemmy had a good hansel of 


had nothing to do with it. Old Jemmy thought it had; and so, when 
he had given Jacky « surprise (by the desire of Mr. Gore), in the 
form of a feed of oata, and had refreshed himeelf with a few slices of 
cold beef and a mug of honest malt-and-hop-m ade beer, he returned to 
Frog’s-hole, chirruping a Christmas carol and laden with a supper for 
Beesy and a Christmas dinner for the morrow. 

There was the old Christmas gathering at Holly Lodge, and the 
party was sufficiently mixed not to be monetonous, The two 
maiden cousins of Uncle Evered,who lived in the next market town, on 
emall annuities, which held out very well, owing to the circulation of 
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certain baskets vetween the market town and Holly Lodge—they were 
there, as spotless in appearance as they were in reputation. There was 
cross old Dr. Bowler, who had been angry with himself for twenty years 
because he had sold his practice and lived idly since, He was a cousin 
by some family ramification, of no consequence to our story. There 
were two cousins—very good fellows—and their two sisters, sons 
and daughters of a deceased aunt of Dick, and who were to have 
fortunes when they came of age. There was Julia Gore—“ Giddy 
Gore,” as she delighted to style herself, being forty-nine, with her 
hair 4 la crop and very thin, owing to a fever which no one 
remembered her to have had. She was always giggling and making 
funny faces at Dick, who really and pardonably detested her. 

Poor Giddy was a finely-preserved specimen of a school-girl, and 
would have dressed in a frock and trousers had that costume still 
prevailed with young ladies of sixteen, as it did when “ George the 
Fourth was King.” As it was, she indulged in many prettinesses of 
her youth, and always wore a sash of rose-colouredri bbon and sandals 
to her shoes, She affected a lisp and showed her pretty teeth 
(Cartwright’s or Slocken’s) when she smiled. She always tripped 
out of a room and entered with a sort of gush. She made dreadful 
play with her eyes, and discovered compliments which were never 
intended. She annoyed Dick awfully by little taps on the arm and her 
exclamations of “ Oh, what nonthense, Wichard!” Giddy was always 
in great force at Christmas time, She could cry forfeits capitally, 
and her condign sentences were largely composed of kissing in 


“corners, and through backs of chairs, or between tongs; and as she 


herself was generally a great defaulter, she was thought to consult 
her own inclinations in these selections of redemption, The mistletoe 
was “her horwor,” so she said; but, by some accident or the other, 
ehe was always under it, Alas! poor Giddy! She had outstood her 
market, and is now open to an offer. 

There was a round game after dinner, at which Dick made more 
noise than any one. There was one game at forfeits and a snap- 
dragon, which, as usual, terrified the old ladies, who thought they 
should be “ set on fire, and were not insured.” There was a great jorum 
of egg-flip, which the old ladies did not shirk in the least—which set 
Giddy Gore into ridiculous hysterics, and which she worked off in the 
hall, “unpitied and alone,” until the housemaid put the door-key 
down her back and gave her the shivers. The men got properly 
hilarious, and would kiss the ladies, as it was Christmas time; and 
Giddy Gore, having recovered herself at this crisis, rushed, by mis- 
take, into the arms of Dick, who provokingly kissed the back of her 
head, being obliged by the occasion to kiss somewhere. Then Uncle 
Evered would sing his old comic song, which was not quite a Christ- 
mas carol; and all the servants, being called in to listen to it, made 
such a chorus, led by Dick, that it must have been heard in Frog’s- 
hole, far away on Mosly Moor. 

All to bed at last; and Dick was fain to acknowledge, as he 
snuggled beneath the heavy bed-clothes, after taking his last look of 
the bonny fire blazing in his grate, that he had been very jolly, 
whatever The Coming Men might say. He had only cne disturbing 
thought. He knew that the hearty dinner he had eaten, the few 
glasses of wine which he had taken, in combination with the nappy, 
glutinous egg-flip, were conducive to dyspepsia and terrible dreams, 
and he feared that he might have a nightmare in the shape of 
Giddy Gore, With this oppressive thought uppermost in his mind, 
he dozed for a little time, and then, tumbling down the steps of his 
uncle's cellar, woke with a start, and found himself, as he thought-—— 
But Christmas Eve has a bad reputation for dreams, and Dick might 
have been dreaming. 
OHAPTER IL. 

The moon was shining brightly, Dick told Goodenough, when he 
returned to town, as he followed the boy who had been sent to him, 
on his way to Frog’s-hole, The heather on Mosly Moor looked like a 
aheet of snow from the hoar frost which had gathered upon it, and 
glistened in the moonlight, As he drew nearer to Frog’s-hole, he saw 
old Jemmy standing at the entrance to the hollow, evidently expect- 

him. 

OS sxe to gues, fir!” exclaimed the old man, as soon as Dick was 
near enough to hear him. “She is gone, Sir! The old woman, her 
grandmother, has taken her away. You can see them yonder.” 

Dick looked in the direction indicated and could plainly discern two 
figures walking forward. 

“ Bring her back, Sir! She didn’t want to go. If you take the 
road to Jackson’s farm, you will soon come up to them.” 

Without further instructions, Dick started in pursuit; but, as the 
road was rough and slippery with the frost, he walked with difficulty, 
whilst the two figures in advance appeared to be unimpeded by the 
state of the ground over which they travilled, 

Before Dick could overtake them, they had reached a quaint- 
looking old house, that stood out black against the moonlight and 
showed a strong light in one of the lower rooms, The door of the 
heuse was immediately opened and the two figures passed in, and all 
was black as before. Dick wondered what he ought to do, whether 
he should knock and demand the restoration of the girl or wait until 
she and her grandmother again came forth, A sound of voices issued 
from the lighted window, and when Dick approached it he was sur- 
prised to find it open, in spite of the coldness of the night and the 
lateness of the hour, He could, by this unexpected discovery, see 
into the room and hear all that was said, 


At one side of @ table sat ® man somewhat advanced in years, and 


whose heavy eyebrows and sharp, piercing eyes made an unfavourable 
impression upon Dick, On the opposite side was the girl; but Dick 
would hardly have known her again had he met her. without his pre- 
vious conviction that it was old Jemmy's Bessy, as she was older 
in appearance and much handsomer than he should have supposed 
from the brief glimpse he had had of her in the afternoon, The 
grandmother had folded her cloak about her head and shoulders, and 
seated herself on a low stool by the side of her 

“ You are a very obstinate, self-willed girl,” said the man, “to refuse 
such an offer as mine.” 

“I don’t care,” replied Bessy; “I can never love you, not if you 
were a hundred times as rich: and I don’t want to be married.” 

“But why can’t you care for me?” asked the man, “TI will be 
kind to you, and give you whatever you desire— good clothes, plenty 
of food, and this house. I will be kind to old Jemmy, and set him 
going again some way or the other.” 

“Ah! think of old Jemmy!” said the grandmother, “You'll be 
kind to hin and to me, won't you, Sir?” 

“Yes,” said the man. 

“JT don’t believe it,” replied Bessy. 
anyone yet.” 

“ How dare you say that!" exclaimed the man. “But for me old 
Jemmy would be turned out of his kennel yonder and sent to the work- 
honse—your old grandmother would be sen_ to gaol as a vagrant.” 

“Think of that, Beasy!” said the old crone, “Think of me in 
gaol, living on bread and water!” 

“J don't believe he can do harm to either you or gran'dad,” replied 


“You never were kind to 





Bessy, rising up; “and I can’t believe he will ever do anybody any 
good. ”» 


“ Sit down, girl!” said the man, fiercely. 

“T shall not stay here,” replied Bessy, firmly. “ When did you 
ever help a poor man or woman, except to gaol and the workhouse? 
When did you ever give a shilling of your wicked money to any poor 
soul who wanted food or shelter? Never! never!” 7 

The man rose up and clenched his hand, as though he would strike 
the girl, who did not appear in the least dismayed. “Do you think I 
am afraid of you?” she said, “You let me go. I came because my 
gran’mother made me come, and I was resolved to tell you what I 
have told you, and now let me go.” 

The man made a movement, as though to approach the girl, but at 
that moment the light was struck down—possibly by Bessy. 

Dick strove to call out, but the scene he had witnessed had so sur- 
prised him that he lost the power of utterance. Before he could quite 
recover himself he heard the door open, and Bessy came out alone. 
She instantly closed the door after her, but did not run, as Dick 
expected she would have done, but walked leisurely away in the direc- 
tion of Frog’s-hole, Dick soon overtook her, and she did not appear 
disturbed or surprised when she saw him. “ You're the gentleman 
from London, from Holly Lodge?” she asked. 

“I am,” replied Dick, “and sent by your grandfather to bring you 
home.” 


“ He told me he had sent for you,” said the girl, “and I knew you 
would come.” 

* Yes, I followed you, but could not overtake you before you entered 
yonder house. I was at the window.” 

“T guessed that,” said the girl, “and that made me as bold as I 
was. That wicked man wants to marry me, but I would die sooner.” 

“Ts he so very wicked?” asked Dick. 

“ You shall see with your own eyes, if you like. Come with me,” 
replied Bessy 

The girl made her way to a small copse, which Dick had not noticed 
before, and, taking a path which seemed to lead into it, walked on. 
Dick followed until they came to a miserable hovel, partly unroofed. 
There was a dim light burning within, and through one of the many 
broken panes in the window Dick saw a wretched-looking woman 
sitting on the ground, and, lying upon her knees and in her lap, three 
haggard children. 

“ All those have been moaning through the day and night, wanting 
food,” said Bessy. “The woman is still awake and suffering, but the 
children have cried themselves to sleep. That man yonder is the cause 
of their misery.” 

“How so?” asked Dick. 

“The husband and father was fever-stricken not long ago, and the 
brutal fellow you saw turned them out of their cottage into this place 
of death. He said the man was a poacher—it was a lie—and set 
everybody against the poor wretch, who died, and all the rest followed.” 

Dick had some confused notion that the parish ought to have looked 
after this miserable household ; but Bessy was again walking, and he fol- 
lowed her, They were approaching a neat-looking cottage that ap- 
peared to be the abode of comfort and peace. Before they were at the 
garden gate Dick heard the noise of loud contention, and an old, white- 
headed man rushed out, followed by an infuriated woman, She was 
young, it seemed, from the clear sound of her voice and the violence of 
her gesticulations. What she said was incoherent and terrible in 
blasphemy and threatenings. 

“ The woman is mad !” said Dick. 

“No doubt of it, and may some day lay violent hands upon herself 
or her father. That man yonder did it ; he sowed strife by his wicked 
calumnies, which drove away from her the youth who once loved her 
and whom she loved, and, knowing that many believed in her shame, 
she became what you see her.” 

Dick was about to enter the garden, but the woman had become 
silent ; and, as Bessy had walked on again, he hastened after her, and 
was surprised to find, by a sudden turn of the road, that they were at 
the entrance to Frog’s-hole, and that old Jemmy was waiting their 
return, 

The girl did not stay to bid good-night to Dick, but went straight to 
the mud cottage, Jemmy said a very few words that Dick could com- 
prehend, although he understood the old man to offer him the services 
of Jacky to convey him back to Holly Lodge. Dick declined the 
offer, and Jemmy—a little huffed, Dick thought— went to his cottage 
also, leaving his late liberal employer to cool himself in the frosty air, 
or to walk home. Before Dick could quite determine what to do, 
Bessy again appeared at the door, and she, who had recently looked 
80 like the pretty girl in the railway carriage, now resembled, both in 
giggle and feature, Dick's déte noir, Giddy Gore, 

Of course Dick had been dreaming all this, and might have gone on 
dreaming, had not his feet escaped from under the bedclothes, and 
then Jack Frost took him by the toes. 

“What could ever have put such a rigmarole into my head,” 
thought Dick. “I know before I went to sleep I half repented of my 
abuse of Christmas time, which seems to soften men's hearts, I confess, 
and I had thought of that old donkey driver's story, and that day 
and night mare, Giddy Gore.” 

Dick rose, early as it was, dressed himself, and went out to see how 
far his dream of Mosly Moor was realised by the actuality. He had 
got to the outekirts of the village when he met the doctor, whom he 
knew, coming from a cottage, in whose window was a sprig of red- 
berried holly. The place looked neatly kept, and Dick little suspected 
the sorrow there was within. 

“ Karly astir, Doctor,” said Dick, after they had exchanged greetings 
and wished each other a merry Christmas, 

“ Yes,” replied the Doctor. “I want to get over my round before 
church time, as it's Christmas Day, I am going to the Lodge to beg a 
Christmas dinner for these poor patients of mine,” 

“Why, the place looks tidy” —— 

“Oh, yes,” interrupted the Doctor, “and so it is; but there's an 
empty cupboard for all that. The man, who is ill, wants other medi- 
cine than I can supply—good living and peace of mind, poor fellow ! 


‘Such cases as his are among the most painful we doctors have to cure, 


We are not rich enough.” 

“Ts he in want of food? Why don’t he apply to the parish?” 
asked Dick. 

“No! he would rather die than sacrifice his independence, as he 
fancies. Very foolish; but you can’t beat it out of such men. He 
can earn good wages, when in health ; and a fortnight’s good living 
would set him to work again. I know I can ensure him that to-day, 
as it is Christmas time. Good-morning, Mr. Richard !” 

Dick became very thoughtful, remembering what he had seen and 
heard in his dream. He then tapped at the cottage door, which was 
opened by a woman neatly but very poorly clad; and Dick saw, 
wrapped upin an old, well-patched blanket, a man seated by a few 
smouldering sticks, and evidently very weak, if not ill otherwise. Two 


small children were lying near the mockery of a fire, watching a pot, | Christmas time has come and gone ? 


which, as yet, scarcely sent forth a show of steam. 
“T am Mr, Gore's nephew,” said Dick, by way of apology. 





| 


The woman dropped a curtsey. 

“The Doctor tells me that your husband is very weak— more weak 
than ill; and he looks it, poor fellow!” said Dick, kindly. 

The man had fixed his eyes on Dick, but he now closed them and 
sighed heavily. 

“‘ What's his trade?” asked Dick. 

“He’s a clogmaker—makes wooden soles for clogs—I should 
rather say, Sir!” replied the poor woman, in a feeble, sorrowful voice 
adding, “ when he’s well enough to work.” 

“ Just the thing !” saidgDick—“ just the thing! I want a lot of 
wooden soles ; so, make me a dozen or two, and there’s a sovereign on 
account.” 

“ Oh, Sir!” cried the man, “I’m too weak to work!” 

“ Well, you won't be when you have transformed that money into 
mutton-broth and bread and butter, and I'll send you a little wine 
to wash them down,” said Dick. “Good-morning !” 

Dick heard the woman's words of blessing and the sick man’s sobs 
of thankfulness, as he hurried out of the cottage, and thought what a 
weak, unworthy member he was of “ The Coming Men” Club. 

It was time to turn back to Holly Lodge, as breakfast would be 
ready, and Dick was more than usually hungry, he fancied. Nothing 
was said, either by Mr. Gore or Dick, about the doctor and his 
patients, as both, we fancy, cared not to boast of their small charities. 

When the morning service at the church was over Dick left his 
friends, being still anxious to have another look at Frog’s-hole, and it 
wanted an hour to luncheon. He had not reached the moor when he 
saw an elderly woman embracing a stout, well-dressed young man, and 
had little doubt but a mother and son had met to pass their Christmas 
Day together. 

“Tam so glad youve come, dear,” said the mother ;” but, as you 
didn’t write, I was afraid you wouldn't.” 

“Well, I didn’t quite make up my mind until last night, mother, 
replied the son ; “ but then I thought of old times, und that it wouldn't 
be Christmas time again for twelve months, and that you'd be sorry 
not to see me.” 

“That I should,” said the mother; “for though I get your letters 
it aint like seeing you, Tommy,” and she kissed her son again. 

Dick had stood, very impertinently, listening to this conversation, 
and, as the speakers did not take exception to his conduct, he continued 
to listen. 

“ There 's one thing I want to ask,” said the son, becoming ratl.er 
red in the face, “Is Bill and his wife going to be here to-day ?” 

“T hope so, my dear,” replied the mother, turning very pale. 

“ Weli, then, I shan’t stop,” said Tom. “I won't meet them !” 

“Oh, my dear boy, don’t say that!” replied the mother, “ You are 
quite wrong in bearing ill-will to Willie and his wife” 

“ Am I?” asked Tom, rather sharply. “After the way they treated 
me. Bill's a deceitful, unbrotherly fellew, and I won't meet him !” 

“I’m sure you are mistook, Tommy,” said the mother; “and I'll 
put it to this gentleman” (referring to Dick, who was rather startled 
at being appointed arbitrator in a family quarrel ; but, remembering 
his dream, he made no objection). 

“ Well, put it to this gentleman,” said Tom, boldly. “This is it, 
Sir :—I was very much attached to a young person down here. I loved 
her—that’s the fact ; and my brother—Bill ’s his name—takes advan- 
tage of my absence for a few days, cuts me out, and then goes and 
marries her, Sir.” 

“ He didn’t know that you cared for Bella,” said the mother. 

“Ob, yes he did! He knowed it well enough,” replied Tom. 

“How do you prove that?” asked Dick, folding his arms and 
looking as sharp as a Q.C. 

“ Well, because everybody else knowed it,” replied Tom, 

“ Had you ever told him so?” asked counsel. 

“No; I hadn’t told anybody ; bat everybody knowed it,” replied 
witness, 

“ Had you proposed te the young lady ? 

“No; but she must have knowed it. She must have seen I was 
fond of her,” said Tom, 

“TI don’t agree with you,” replied Dick. “If you had never told 
your brother that you were in love, and had never told the young lady 
you loved her, I can’t see that either of them was to blame.” 

“They ought to have guessed it,” said Tom, “and not made me 
miserable.” 

“You dont look so,” observed Dick, with a smile, “ You seem 
well-to-do, well fed, and in good bodily health.” 

“Well, Iam all that,” said Tom. “I’m much better off than I 
should have been staying at home here; but then they oughtn’t to 
have done it.” 

“ Come,” said Dick, “ you are a sensible fellow, I know, in a genera) 
way, and you'll see, after a little proper reflection that you are 
wrong in this matter, You had left the young damsel ignorant of 
your regard for her, or who knows but she might have given you the 
preference. You only were to blame there. You never told your 
brother that you loved the girl, or, I am sure, he would have looked 
out for another wife. Are not these deductions reasonable ? ” 

“ Well, I can’t say they are not,” said Tom. 

“Then you can’t say you ‘ve been ill-used ; and, as it is Christmas 
time, you 'll shake hands with your brother and kiss your sister-in-law 
under the mistletoe, and be friends all round.” 

“ Well,” said Tom, gripuing rather than smiling, “I suppose I was 
the fool, after all; and so, mother, let ‘em come, and, as it is 
Christmas time, I'll do as the gentleman says. But I'll kiss Bella— 
mind, that’s in the bargain !” 

Dick shook hands with the young man, and turned back to Holly 
Lodge to luncheon ; and, as he did sv, who should drive past him but 
the pretty girl and her pleasant brother, both recognising him with 
“ nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles.” So lighthearted was Dick 

the remainder of the day, that he actually took Miss Giddy 
Gore in to dinner, pressed her to take wine, when she declared it would 
make her “titsey;” and compounded for a kiss, under the mistletoe, 
by sipping out of Giddy's glass, and then compelling her to return the 


oe 

had his full share of the Christmas banquet; but “ his 
bosom’s lord sat lightly on its throne” that night, and he dreamed 
he was swimming in a sea of peacocks’ feathers. His first business 
the next day was to send in his resignation of membership to the 
Club of The Coming Men: and as though to assure himself 
of his conversion, he stuck a sprig of in his button-hole, and 
walked about, “ gaily whistling, and singing, and fancying for him he 
heard the bills ringing” for returning to the ways of his good old 
English fathers. 

Three more Christmas Days have been passed at Holly Lodge since 
the one we have recorded, and, strange to say, the pretty girl has been 
Dick's fellow-passenger on the two last occasions. When they parted 
at the station Dick called the young lady Clara, and she said, “ Good- 
by, Richard.” What will such familiarity lead to when another 
We fancy we have propounded 
no riddle if the world keeps rolling round as it has done since the sun 
shone upon Paradise. 
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UNCLE JOHN WITH THE YOUNG FOLK 
AT A CHRISTMAS PARTY. 


AM a confirmed old bachelor, one of a large 
family, all of whom are married except 
myself. The reason of my remaining un- 
married in middle age is of too painful a 
nature to enter into, nor is it needful to do 
- so d of an independ far more 
= than enough to supply my simple wants, 
= and having no motive to increase my store, 
I never engaged in any trade or profession, 
so that I feel pretty much like a stray leaf 
on the water, borne hither and thither as 
winds and currents direct. The mooring 
which holds me to my own homestead 
being thus slight, and the members of our 
family being closely knit together by the bonds of love, 
I am fora great part of every year gadding about from 
one house to the other of my brothers and sisters. 
My time is not, however, I would fain hope, wholly misspént. 
Being most kindly borne with myself, in this my dawdling kind 
of life, and my whimsicalities (for old boys, if not old maids, 
are sure to have some oddities) being considerately dealt with, | 
I set great store on the maxim “Bear and Forbear !”—which 
ought to be printed in gold and conspicuously placed in every house- 
hold. I am never weary of preaching, nor, I trust, of practising it; 
and I have the pleasure of knowing that-I have frequently been the 
means of nipping in the bud little tiffs which will spring up in even 
the kindliest of families, and which, but for prompt and (may I not | 
say it ?) delicate handling, frequently grow into wide-spreading, love- | 








choking feuds. So that I feel I am a messenger of peace and love ; | 
doing, in my vagabondish, erratic way, what the comets are said by | 
some to do in theirs—knitting together different systems and keeping | 
up the equilibrium between them. 

The truth is that ever since the deep grief which in my hot youth 
shook me like an ague-fit, I have been more or less a pet with my | 
brothers and sisters ; and their children, the girls especially, look upon | 
their bachelor uncle with a pitying love. The boys, as I gathered | 
from a stray conversation among some of them, are rather puzzled at 
my do-nothing life, and wonder why I have not some definite calling 
as have their fathers. Said one—“ Why doesn’t he physic people, or 
dose them with law, or preach (wouldn’t he ‘talk pulpit,’ then ?), or 
write for the newspapers—something of that sort, you know?” These 
youngsters, I see plainly, would vote me a muff were it not that I 
can out-jump and outrun the lithest of them, and beat them hollow 
at every active game. A smart rap on the head at single-stick play 
I gave one of them who prided himself, and not without cause, 
No. 7 guard for the head, knocked some conceit out of the 
young fellow, and made him respect his elder who was able to 

ive it. 
. Having the run of several houses, where I am as much at home as 
in my own domicile (nay, more so, for my staid housekeeper, who 
keeps me, as well as my house, in trimmest ordér, is somewhat of a 
shrew—as, indeed, I have observed extraordinarily good managers 
generally are), and not having my thoughts distracted by the cares 
of life, I necessarily see mush of the inner working of the several 
households, and have sundry comments thereon in my notebook. 

at it is to and of the chikiren that my remarks are meant specially 
to apply ; and it gives me more pleasure than I can express to know 
that I am « favourite with omeandall They are generally on the 
look-out for me, and “Hurrah! here comes Uncle John!” uttered 
between a shout and ascream and a laugh, brings the whole family 
helter-skelter to the door, and I have perforce to shake hands with 
snd to kiss half a dozen boys and girls at once. Then I am hurried 
off by the boys to see a new rabbit-hutch, to give my critical opinion 
opon fishic g-tackle, and to be consulted in aH their sports and amuse- 
ments The girls bide their time decorously, though burning with 
impatience to show me some school prize-books, and to induct me 
into the mysteries of doll millinery and dressmaking. At last I am 
let off & have a word with father and mother. 

There is nothing brilliant about any of my brothers and sisters. 
The world at large, if it thinks of them at all, puts them down, I dare 
say, as everyday humdrum persons—as indeed they are. They love 
their children in an old-fashioned manner, and their love is returned 









n kind. or is there anything remarkable in their children, unless | 


it be im the fact that they are not remarkable. They have the 
ingenuousness of youth— its generous credulity for what is noble 
and fair, and ite as generous incredulity for what is base. The boys 
are brave, frank, and outepoken; and the girls are—English girls. 
What more would you have? Gregory was right, of the womankind, 
at any rate: “not Angles only, but Angels,"—without any if. So, 
without being or thinking themselves better than the rest of mankind, 
parents and children love each other dearly. And happy it is that | 
jove abounds with common folk, requiring neither riches, vor rank, 
nor brilliant parte, nor keen-glancing wit, nor ponderous learning for 
ite fruition. | 

Although some of my nephews and nieces are a little too mnch up 
in the arte and sciences for children to please me (I dislike learned 
children as I do learned pigs), they are not spoiled by over-learning : 
their young life is not taken clean out of them, as I have seen it in 
some cases; and they enjoy = game of romps heartily. Many a 
goblin tale—the more frightful the more it was relished—without 
the slightest moral to it, or any definite plot, have I told these 
children. 

It is a rakish taste, I know, and the avowal is not at all to my 
credit ; but I will make « clean breast of it, and frankly confess that 
I don’t overmuch like what are called moral tales, Nay, more; the 
superfinely-virtnous hero or heroine, with a mission, the pattern person 
of story-books, who always does and says the right thing, “ speaking 
like a book,” is to my notion almost always a bore, and generally an 
insufferable prig into the bargain. Naughty Harry is not so repulsive 
a character to me as he onght to be, considering that he was, for his 
naughtiness, cast upon the shore of Barbary and eaten by wild beasts 
(a fate, by-the-way, not necessarily reserved, in real life a any rate, for 
the wicked : one has read of missionaries being so served) ; and I don't 
sympathise half as much as my duty bids with strait-laced Tommy, 
pink of perfection, in a mercantile sense, as ke is portrayed, and, 
though he did marry his master’s daughter, succeed him in business, 
and become, I dare say, Lord of London—a post which many 
worthy cits pass through life filling. Many a right noble fellow 
there is who cannot and who cares not to tack right worshipful or 
right honourable to his name, There are not a few London citizens 
—I have one or twonow in my mind’s eye—without aldermanic or even 
common-council honours, to whom I involuntarily bow in reverential 
homage. ‘The truth is, one requires for respect, to say nothing of 
reverence, something more than which, as Burke said, 








may be a mere “ reptile virtue,” This disrelirh of the conventional 





proprieties is, of course, sadly heterodox. But worse remains to be 
stated. My nephews, and some of my nieces too, if the truth must 
be told, are as depraved in this respect asl am. It must be owing to 
the vagabondish blood in our veins, derived from Bampfylde Moore 
Carew, King of the Gipsies, from whom our family (let me whisper 
the fact) is descended. That drop of gipsy blood explains all. 


SOMETHING ABOUT TWO FAIRIES. 

On one occasion, however, I gave some of these children, with 
several others, a fairy tale which—I blush for my recreancy whilst I 
write it—had a kind of moral or meaning in it, It was told to one 
of the family gatherings at Christmas time, amid a cross-fire of 
questions and answers and the chat of many persons, restrained by 
no rigid etiquette, I was seated on an ottoman, with a swarm of 
children of all ages around me, some clambering up my back, others 
on my knees (George and Sue, the two youngest of the family, claim 
these, to them, posts of honour as by right divine), all anxiously 
waiting to hear a tale which I had promised their mother I would 
tell them whilst the Christmas-tree was in process of being got ready. 
Clearing my throat with the orthodox preliminary “Hem” of story- 
tellers, I proceeded thus : — 

“ My good little girls and boys, let me bespeak your attention whilst 
I tell you something about two fairies, in which, with diligent search- 
ing, you may, perhaps, find a moral. I hope to be able so clearly to 
express my meaning that the youngest among you shall be able to 
pluck out the heart of its mystery as easily and as pleasantly as little 
Jack Horner picked out the plams frem his Christmas pie. So, silence, 
if you please, And, Willie, I will thank you to slacken your hold 
of my collar, or I may be choked, All right! Now we are off for 


| fairyland, 


“ According to the notion generally entertained in olden times, by 


| the learned as well as by the unlearned, and which notion holds ground 


in the present day, all nature was given in charge to four sisters. As 
these elemental beings are alike God's creatures, there is, beyond 
doubt, the soul of goodness in all; though they differ greatly 
in their characteristics, two being of a blither, airier turn than the 
other two—more like what we guess of spiritual existences. One 
of these has a fierce beauty, which, notwithstanding her great 
use to mankind, makes her more feared than loved. A twin- 
sister of hers has not been included by philosophers among the 
primal spirits which govern earth with delegated powers. Not 
the less, however, is she a veritable being and a blessing to man- 
kind. Less terrible than her imperious and somewhat intractable 
sister, she is a thousand-fold more lovable. Indeed, wanting 
her gracious presence and benign smile, much, if not all, of earth's 
loveliness would be lost tous. This is one of the fairies of whom 
I am about to say a few words. My other is scarcely less beautiful, 
and has all the characteristics of a true fairy, possessing the happy 
faculty of transmuting the ugly and loathsome into the lovely and 
pure. She is one of the four original spirits I have been speaking of 
who are supposed to hold supreme dominion over all things. 

“In Paradise, fresh from their Maker's hands, these two fairies 
gambolled like winged joys. Adam and Eve could not, any more than 
can their descendants, live without their gentle ministerings. They are 
God's best images here below. Both are braided with sunshine, and 
one plays in the colours of the rainbow (‘ that gracious thing, made 
up of tears and light’), and tips the flowers, if not the hills, with gold ; 
for plants as well as animals are under the charge of both. One 
pierces ocean's depths, lighting up ‘treasure-caves,’ full of ‘pale 
pearls and coloured shells.’ The other descends the deepest, darkest 
mine, burrowing with afrites and gnomes in all sorts of intricate, 
murky, and fetid ways, where the light o: day never penetrates ; 
but she comes to the surface, it must be admitted, frequently 
much exhausted, and with wings sadly draggled and soiled. A 
turn or two in the upper regions, however, playing with the trees and 
the streams, is sure to revive her; for motion, not rest, is her grand 
restorative. Neither of them could live if shut out from the outer 
world, One would die outright under the black eclipse; whilst the 
other would pine away, no longer able to play at bopeep with¢he 
sunbeams amid nature’s greenery. a 

“Philosophers hold both my fairies in high esteem; whilst the 
poeta, as far, that is, as I know, have chiefly sung the praises of one, 
and this they have done rapturously. Thus Milton :— 


+ + + Offspring of Heaven, first-born. 
Bright effiuence of bright essence increate. 


Thomson calls her— 


Of all material beings, first and best. 
Whilst Cowley sings ber praises thus — 
Through the soft ways of heaven, and alr, and sea, 
Which open all their ports to thee, 
Like a clear river dost thou glide. 
All the world’s bravery that delights our eyes 
Is bat thy several liveries. 
Thor the rich dye on them bestowest ; 
Thy nimbie pencil paints the landscape as thou goest. 


“ At first these two fairies chased each other in playful mood, as yet 
unconscious of their high mission, But soon the soul of goodness 
permeated them. Love, straight from God's own bosom, animated 
them ; and they went on errands of pity, like good little Sisters of 
Mercy as they are. Yet ever joyous, even jubilant ; for nothing can 
permanently dim their heavenly radiance. They said with the 
Archfiend—though you may be sure in quite a different spirit—‘ Evil, 
be thou my good!’ So they set about seeking the soul of goodness 
in things evil, or, when they found it absent, planting it there; and 
they have ceaselessly striven to enter the abodes of misery, of 
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ing, avenging angel, and breathes pestilence over a whole people, 
These moods, however, are rare exceptions, Her fits are soon over 
and when the demon which possessed her for a while has been exor 
cise. she comes caressingly and pitifully sobbing as though her heart 
would break over the mischief she has been the means of doing. 

“ Science, which turns with incredulous scorn from the mere mention 
of most fairies, scouting the notion of their very existence, opens its 
heart (for Science, though seemingly hard and stern, has the tenderest 
of hearts) more and more lovingly to my two fairies, and treats them 
with continually-i ing respect. Doctors especially—a noble set of 
fellows—are lond in their praises, and give their patients strict in- 
junctions to keep doors and windows open that my two fairies may 
enter without hindrance, A good lady, of whom I dare say you have 
all heard, Miss Nightingale (a vehement clapping of hands and stamp- 
ing of feet showed that she was known, and as well loved as known), 
has done much to obtain free ingress for them to hospitals, where, it 
is said, they do more good than the doctors and nurses together ; 
and, as this is affirmed by the doctors themselves, we may take it for 
a fact. People generally also are beginning to treat them less sus- 
piciously, and do not bolt and bar them out, as in former times, in 
cases of sickness especially, as though they were malignant bogies, 
instead of dear little fairies. A most unreasonable repugnance, how- 
ever, still lurks among the community against their passing the 
threshold or the window-sill. An example of this occurs to me "—— 

I had got thus far when I was given to understand by our hostess, 
by a code of signals previously agreed on, that the Christmas- 
tree was fully equipped. So I broke abruptly off, and was 
about to dismiss my juvenile audience, when one of my nephews— 
the one I rapped on the sconce at single-stick play—a madcap who 
would not be snubbed, and whom therefore I nicknamed Master 
Irrepressible, bounced up and shouted, “But urcle hasn't described 
these two fairies, that we may know their ladyships if we should 
happen to meet them. I vote that he be instructed to tell us some- 
thing about their personal appearance, or to describe them in some 
way before he shuts up. All of you who think with me hold up one 
hand.” Straightway every one held up both hands, some little chits 
making their dolls’ hands also do service. “Now,” said young 
Madcap, “that’s doing things in a Parliamentary way ; and I call 
on the learned, and right honourable, and noble member to proceed, 
in obedience to the will of the House thus unanimously shown. Fire 
away, governor! and no more poetry, if you please.” A shrill chorus 
of “Yes, please go on, Uncle!” settled the matter. (The urchins 
were not aware of the treat in store for them behind the folding- 
doors, and it was well for me and my tale that they were not.) 
Accordingly I went on as follows, rather awkwardly, as will 
be perceived, for I was fearful of saying too much or too little, and 
did not, I fear, after all, preserve the golden mean. To add to the 
awkwardness of my position, I saw young Irrepressible’s eyes gleam- 
ing with anticipatory triumph, for he made sure to catch me tripping. 
Somewhere I should certainly be off my guard, This I knew, as 
plainly as though I heard it, was the gist of the whispered conference 
held betwixt him and some bucks near him, However, I pat a bold 
face upon the matter, and proceeded somewhat after this fashion :-— 

“ Both my fairies are ethereal creatures, with nothing of the gross 
earth in their composition, so that it will be difficult, if not impossible, 
to describe them to you with any precision. 

“One of them is composed of three—some say of seven—con- 
stituent parts. She is at times seen as a luminous space of silvery 
mist, ‘making the bright air brighter with her affluence of light, 
On her forehead is set a refulgent gem of continually varying 
splendour: sometimes blazing like a noonday sun; anon beaming 
with a chastened glow, resembling the pearl-like radiance of the 
moon, crescented or full-orbed ; and then bursting into ten thousand 
sparks, like a diadem of stars. In both hands she grasps sheaves of 
sunbeams. Her wings are rainbows, and on her feet are winged sandals 
of flame. But when she cleaves a path, which she does with lightning 
speed, through the sky, on her errands of mercy to earth, making for 
herself a Milky Way, the colours of her rainbow wings are blended 
into a white of blinding brilliancy. Thus dazzling in her purity, 
crimes of all kinds, you may be sure, flee this celestial visitant, terror- 
stricken, slinking into their native darkness, Not only is she beautiful 
herself: she is the cause of beauty in others, Flowers, touched by 
her rosy fingers, blush a deeper dye; and all nature, basking in her 
smile of love, kindles into warmth and colour. At times, in her 
ardent flight after the setting sun (for Phoebus, be it known, is her 
god of love), she loosens her resplendent robe and leaves it ‘ floating 
many @ rood’ in the western sky, which is then lighted up with 
unsurpassable glory. It is as though some great magician had melted 
down in one huge crucible the world’s choicest thousand-hued 
jewels, fusing with them ‘golden exhalations of the dawn,’ 
summer lightnings, and the ‘million-coloured bow,’ and then 
plashed the welkin with the molten splendours, But why attempt to 
describe the indescribable? Poets the most inspired have failed to 
depict it; and our greatest painters, marvellous colourists as some 
are, have sought in vain to dip their pencils in its gorgeous hues : 
their most glowing transcripts are dull and pale in presence of the 





“My other fairy is even less defined in outline than her more 
brilliant sister, and is rather felt than seen — an abiding presence, 
Two elements enter primarily into her composition. As far as such 
a well-nigh formless creature can be said to be formed at all, she is 
moulded of zephyrs, clad in the filmiest of robes, and over her 
fair a sky-blue scarf, sometimes studded with stars, 
She seems to be omnipresent here on earth, attending to the wanta 
of millions at the same time. In this respect she is superior to 
her sister fairy, who, having the range of the heavens, is yet limited 
to éne half of the globe at a time. In colour she is as changeable as a 
chameleon : at times swart as an Ethiopian ; but when her fair sister 
smiles upon her, fairer than fairest alabaster, and occasionally at 
their morning and evening salutes ‘ blushing celestial rosy red.’ Gene- 
rally, however, she is so pellucid—‘the stars dim twinkling through 
her form ’—that, as you look through some eyes (transparent wells 
of liquid love) straight into the soul, so may you look right through 
her up to heaven. 

“Now then,” said I, freeing myself from the two cherubs, fast 
asleep, on my knees, and starting to my feet—for our hostess looked 
at me im » pointing to the room where the Christmas-tree 
was, I knew, all ablaze—“I have told you quite enough. Answer 
promptly. What names will you give my two fairies?” 

Several voices, among which I distinguished those of Master Irre- 
preasible and Miss Annie (our host's eldest daughter, a walking 
cyclopedia in daintiest binding), cried in chorus, “ Ligmt and Arr.” 

I leave my readers to decide whether they were right or wrong, 
Then there was a vehement stamping and clapping of hands, and ories 
of “Bravo!” But I will not take upon me to say whether these marka 
of were called forth by my fairy tale and its interpreta- 
tion (possibly by its being finished), or by the expected booty from the 
Christmas-tree, to which all rushed as the that con- 


cealed it from view were thrown open, All I know is that the cheery 
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called forth by the blazing beauty were deafening, and one young 
gentleman shouted, “Ha! this is the right sort of fairy.” And he 
was right, notwithstanding Annie said, “ Hush ! for shame!" 

A JOLLY CHRISTMAS-TREE. 

Such a Christmas-tree was surely never seen before nor since. In 
all my experience, no limited one in these matters, I have not seen 
such a prolific tree, yieldin such various fruits in such profusion. 
It was a miracle of a tree, ‘fhe boughs (some had to be propped) 
literally groaned under the weight of the oddest kinds of fruit that 
tree ever bore. The tree, too, was worthy its productions. It was 
not a slim hobbledehoy of a fir, with short, slender shoots, but a 
sturdy, wide-branching, strong-armed tree. And, to be sure, how it 
was laden! In the furnishing of its boughs F>:>er Christmas—it 
was all his doing—had excelled himself. Even its roots yielded 
fruit (which might be called its truffles), judging from a glimpse 
caught at a sort of magic cave at its base, that produced 
almest anything you chose to name in the way of nicknacks. 
Besides the trinkets and toys usually to be found on such trees— 
all which were here in rich profusion—there were huge dolls, 
with movirg eyes and limbe, which all but spoke; umbrellas 
and parasols; magic lanterns and conjuring-boxes; fishing-rods, 
with tackle complete; and illuminated, splendidly-bound editions 
of “Gulliver's Travels,” “Arabian Nights,” “Vicar of Wakefield ;” 
and all the nursery-room library of fairy lore, blaz'rg in gold and 
colours. Some of the “ articles,” indeed, which were drawn on this 
memorable night never could have been placed on the tree, sturdy as it 
was, and vast as were its proportions. For instance, there were pigeons 
in all their varieties and fowls of rarest breeds. These, possibly, 
might have perched and roosted on the boughs, had it not been 
for the thousand-and-one lamps and candles with which they were 
studded. But what of the guinea-pigs, and squirrels, and lop-eared 
rabbits ? and what of the “grandfather of all the rabbits” (as the 
Indians called the first jackass they saw), a veritable donkey, with 
sleekest of cgats, as fleet nearly as a horse, as sure-footed as a 
mule, as affectionate as a dog, and as playful as a kitten ; with spick- 
and-span new harness and side-saddle, betokening that it was intended 
for one of Eve's fair daughters ? (I had designed this prize for Annie, 
and by a little manceuvring gained my end.) There were several 
rushes of the boys down stairs to see and handle these animals ; and 
Neddy’s bray—quite a musical hee-haw—heard from below, caused 
obstreperous glee. Among the curiosities of this curious tree was & 
small box, into which you put a penny at one end, gave one turn with 
a handle, and a half-crown, bright as though fresh from the Mint, 
peered out at the other end. This box caused a prodigious sensation 
among the very young, who naturally thought that the possessor 
of it would be enriched for life. But, alack for the Fortunatus to 
whom it fell: after a few trials its tranamuting powers failed, and 
copper yielded only copper, until it was again charged with hocus- 





All was intense excitement as preparations went on for the lottery. 
My niece Annie, as alert as though she knew but little of, and cared even 
less for, the ologies, threw her whole soul into the affair, I was 
whirled about in the dizzying confusion, and could barely keep my 
standing as I paid court to sundry babies in their nurses’ arms. For 
the Christmas-tree, I may as well tell you, was not quite so much a 
novelty to me as it was to the others. Our hostess (a host in her- 
self) managed things most dextrously and admirably, as indeed she 
always does. She was here, there, and everywhere; looking almost 
as young, and quite as fair, as her daughters. To Annie was in- 
trusted the important task of distributing the prizes. She would 
have Uncle John's hat, nobody's else would do, from which the tickets 
were to be drawn; and as a consequence I had to buy a new one. 
Then the lottery-drawing—when was there ever such a lottery? As 
Annie said, as she held an¢ shook the hat, for the little and big ones 
too, to draw from it—using the expressive, though somewhat tauto- 
logical, phrase of lottery-holders at village wakes—they were “ All 
prizes and no blanks!” The finesse of the fair hat-holder was shown 
as much in the general suitability of the prizes to the winners as in 
their occasionally ludicrous misappropriateness, which showed that 
she had more to do with the tickets than merely holding the hat. 
Any slight dissatisfaction which there might otherwise have been in 
exceptional cases was speedily quelled by the gift of a few trifies from 
a store judiciously kept in reserve by the considerate hostess. 

The excitement during the drawing of the prizes and the stripping 
the tree of its strange fruit was intense—it was a whirlwind, a 
whirlpool, of tempestuous glee, and pen (my pen at any rate) would 
fail to give any adequate idea of it. Why, then, attempt to describe 
the scene? Let me rather take upon myself the part of gentleman 
usher and politely introduce my readers to page 617, where it will be 
found depicted to the life. 

The going up to receive the prizes was a source frequently of much 
merriment. One young gentleman had drawn a strapping, flaxen- 
haired, blue-eyed doll, dressed to the nines; and close upon his heels 
followed « lass to whose lot had fallen a set of cricket-bats, wickets, 
and balls, An interchange was made on the spot, to the satisfaction 
of both. Peal upon peal of laughter greeted one youth who had 
drawn an umbrella, as it was handed over to him ; for, instead of being 
a natty article, suiting such a nattily got-up young gentleman, it was 
a bulged-ont, Sairey-Gampish-looking affair. But even here matters 
were not so bad as they seemed at the first glance to be, The umbrella 
was found to be crammed with sweetmeata, bonbons, and all sorts of 

; and as these were scattered among the juveniles, to their 
huge delight, the umbrella, under this disemboweling process, col- 
Japeed into as gentlemanly a spareness as the most fastidious ex- 
quisite could desire. 

To crown all, when the tree had yielded its last article—a box (on 
the ear) for a young gentleman, who shall be nameless—it was borne 
by stalwart arms to the courtyard, and turned in a twinkling into a 


crackled, sparkled, banged, and finished in a miniature storm of thun- 
der and lightning, amid loud hurrahs, Nor was this all. Our pyrotech- 
nist, profoundly skilled in all matters pertaining to his craft, tipped the 
branches of the tree (thus contrived more than a “ double debt to pay ”) 
with small cones, which presently evolved fiery snakes ; not like the 
tame chemical toys, abortive imitations, called Pharach’s serpents, now 
foisted on the public ; but veritable fiery ones, with eyes like live coals, 
and forked tongues of flame, hissing out their hot wrath, so that 
the tree seemed a nest of snakes woke suddenly to venomous life. Lo! 
a greater wonder still. Slowly the trank became a huge fiery serpent 
which with distended jaws gobbled up its fierce brood; and the 
master serpent swelled and swelled, till finally, to the wondering 
delight of all—of the old no less than of the young—it became trans- 
formed as by magic into a gigantic fire-balloon, retaining the likeness 
ot a Christmas-tree, laden with fruit, and studded with lights, which 
eoared aloft, higher and higher, till it dwindled to a speck too small 
for the sharpest sight to discern, 


, Now was not this a jolly Christmas-(ree ? Joun LaTry. 
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VERYBODY knows that the troubled his- 
tory of the ancient British kingdom, which 
was revived in this country for some time 
after the withdrawal of the Roman do- 
minion, has afforded subjects for many of 
those legends of romantic chivalry which the 
modern poet or painter chooses for artistic 
illustration, The reign of King or Prince Arthur, 
in the early part of the sixth century, when all the 
west of England, including the plains and downs 
of Wiltshire, together with South Wales, was 
ruled and defended, it is said, by a Celtic hero of 
that name, has engaged the attention of more than one great 

English poet ; and Tennyson has, in part at least, composed 
the epic which Milton once designed. The spread of the Saxon con- 
quest, which did not extend to Wessex till after the death of Prince 
Arthur, was attended likewise in other parts of the island with some 
incidents of great dramatic and picturesque interest, which have 
always kept a strong hold on the imagination of the English people. 
These stories are vividly related by the monkish chroniclers, who 
seem the more inclined to dwell pathetically on the decline and fall 
of the British independent sovereignty, because the Britons of that 
age, as well as the Irish, and the Celtic nations of Gaul, were 
devout adherents of the orthodox Church, while the Saxons, till 
the mission of St. Augustine, a hundred years later, were obstinately 
opposed to Christian teaching and worship. This motive is curiously 
shown in the biography of St. Germanus, Bishop of Auxerre, which 
was the groundwork, apparently, of some passages in Nennius’s 
“History of the Britons,” narrating the events of the reign of 
Vortigern, or Gurthrigern, at whose court St. Germanus resided in the 
middle of the fifth century. The treacherous and rapacious behaviour 
of Hengist and Horsa, after their landing and settlement in the Isle 
of Thanet (in the neighbourhood of Ramsgate and Margate), is here 
displayed; with the credulous folly of the British Monarch in 
granting to Hengist the whole province of Ceintland, or Kent, from 
which the Saxons afterwards proceeded to make themselves masters 
of the other home counties, The story is again told, with some 
amplifications, by Geoffrey of Monmouth, a much more modern 
author, who only compiled, however, the statements of the ancient, 
probably British, ecclesiastical writers. From his narrative, there- 
fore, we shall quote the characteristic anecdote which has been chosen 
by the artist, Mr. James Godwin, for the subject of one of our Tilus- 
trations in this Christmas Number. This scene, our readers will 
observe, is described as having taken place, about the year 450, 
in the house of the Saxon chieftain Hengist, then residing not in the 
Isle of Thanet, but at Caistor, in Lincolnshire. For Hengist, as 
the ally of King Vortigern, had led the Saxon warriors north- 
ward to fight against the savage Picts beyond the Humber; 
and Vortigern had rewarded him already with large estates in a 
district called Lindsey, and with a castle which was named in the 
British language Kaer-correi, and in the Saxon was called Thancaistre ; 
there being a silly old legend, borrowed from that of the founding of 
Carthage, of the grant of as much land for its site as might be covered 
with a bull's hide, which, having been cut into a thong of leather, 
inclosed a considerable circuit. With this preface, zemarking that 
Vortigern had just agreed with his friend Hengist to send for some 
fresh Saxon reinforcements, we may leave Geoffrey of Monmouth to 
tell the tale -— 

“In the mean time the messenger returned from Germany, with 
eighteen ships full of the best soldiers that they could get. They also 
bronght along with them Rowena, the daughter of Hengist, one of 
the most accomplished beauties of that age. After their arrival, 
Hengist invited the King to his house, to view his new buildings and 
the new soldiers that were come over. The King readily accepted 
his invitation, but privately, and, having highly commended the mag- 
nificence of the building, enlisted the men into his service. Here he 
was entertained at a Royal banquet; and, when that was over, the 
young lady came out of her chamber bearing a golden cup fuli of 
wine, with which she approached the King, and, making a low 
curtsey, said to him, ‘Lauerd King, waes heil!’ The King, at the 
sight of the lady's face, was on a sudden both surprised and 
inflamed with her beauty; and, calling to his interpreter, 
asked him what she said, and what answer he should make 
her. ‘She called you “Lord King,” said the interpreter, ‘and 
offered to drink your health, Your answer to her must be, “ Drink 
heil!”’ Vortigern accordingly answered, ‘Drink heil!’ and bade 
her drink ; after which he took the cup from her hand, kissed her, 
and drank himself. From that time to this it has been the custom in 
Britain that he who drinks to anyone says, ‘Waes heil!’ and he 
that pledges him answers, ‘Drink heil!’ Vortigern being now 
drunk with the variety ef liquors, the devil took this opportunity to 
enter into his heart and to make him in love with the damsel, so that 
he became suitor to her father for her. It was, I say, by the devil's 
entering into his heart that he, who was a Christian, should fall in 
love with a Pagan. By this example, Hengist, being a prudent man, 
discovered the King’s levity, and consulted with his brother Horsa 
and the other ancient men present, what to do in relation to the 
King’s request. They unanimously advised him to give him his 
daughter, and, in consideration of her, to demand the province of 
Kent, Accordingly, the daughter was, without delay, delivered to 
Vortigern, and the province of Kent to Hengist, without the know- 
ledge of Gorangan, who had the government of it.: The King the 
same night married the Pagan lady and became extremely delighted 
with her, by which he quickly brought upon himself the hatred of the 
nobility and of his own sons.” 

The subsequent misfortunes of the soft-hearted British monarch, 
who would neither obey the counsel of Bishop Germanus to expel the 
heathen Saxons and to form a defensive league with the Christians of 
Gaul, nor would follow the spirited example of his own son Vortimer, 
in resisting the progress of the foreign invaders, need only just 
be touched upon here. There was another feast to which this 
infatuated Vortigern was invited, with three hundred of his nobles, in 
the palace of Hengist, not many years after his marriage with the 
fair-haired Lady Rowena. It was the Saxon custom (as may be ob- 
served in our Illustration of the Waseail ecene) for the guests at a 
banquet to leave their weapons in the hall outside. Vortigern and the 
other Britons, in dining with Hengist, conformed, of course, to this 
rule. But the treacherous host, says Nennius, “had ordered three 
hundred Saxons to conceal each a knife un-er his foot, and to mix with 
the Britons, so that each man of the latter should sit next his enemy ; 
and after they had eaten and drank, and were much iatoxicated, 
Hengist suddenly cried out, ‘Nimed eure Saxes!’ and instantly his 
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followers drew their knives, and rushing upon the Britons, each slew 
him that sat next him; and there were slain three hundred of the 
nobles of Vortigern. The King, being captive, purchased his redemp- 
tion by delivering up the three provinces of Essex, Sussex, and 
Middlesex, besides other districts, at the option of his betrayers.” It 
remains to be added that St. Germanus, since the brave Prince 
Vortimer had died some time before, took upon himself a sort of 
dictatorship of the British realm, and fought against Hengist with 
considerable success; while the unhappy Vortigern, with Rowena, 
his fatal Saxon bride, retreated to a castle on the River Towey, and 
shut himself up there, attended by some courtiers and by the clergy, 
praying night and day for the pardon of his sins. “ But on the third 
night, at the third hour, fire fell from heaven and burnt up the castle ; 
and Vortigern, and the daughter of Hengist, and his other wives, 
and all the inhabitants, both men and women, miserably perished. 
Such was the end of this unhappy King.” 


THE PRIVATE VIEW. 

WHEN the managers of theatres and other places of enterlainment 
have got ready, with infinite cost and pains, the most popular exhi- 
bitions of the season, it is their custom, we believe, in some cases, to 
bid a few not unfriendly critics to come and inspect “ the properties,” 
look at the effective pieces of scenery, and in due time witness the 
rehearsal, A privilege which is so flattering to the judgment, and 
which appeals so directly to the candour of the persons invited, who are 
enabled in this way to procure the earliest and most exclusive knowledge 
of those matters, always eagerly and curiously discussed by a portion 
of the general public, is sure to be valued—such, at least, is the 
manager's calculation, and by this delicate form of bribery does he 
hope to secure the favourable opinion of the professed Connoisreurs. 
This practice would not, indeed, be likely to have much effect if it 
were ev>r resorted to with the expectation of conciliating those most 
austere au’ fastidious guardians of a pure taste and lofty standard of 
excellence, in regard to the Fine Arts, who dispatch the musical, 
dramatic, and other artistic criticism of the London press; for those 
gentlemen, having in their vast experience already seen and heard all 
that can ever be created or conceived, must of course be indifferent to 
the t- mptations of a Private View, 

Little children, happily for them and for us, are differently disposed ; 
they find things new and beautiful at every turn, for theirs is the 
frank and grateful willingness to be pleased, which lends the illusions 
of its own bright fancy and warm enthusiastic affection to aid even 
the feeblest and most meagre representations of that which is fair and 
grand and noble, The boy and girl, who have not yet been spoiled by 
the contagion of a censorious and denying spirit, will gladly accept, 
and from the fresh abundance of their free imaginations will complete 
and glorify, your story, your picture, or your play. 

Yet there are some cases in which the opportunity of a Private 
View may be no less seductive to children. Not that any child can be 
presumed capable of selling its verdict of approbation for the privi- 
lege of a first peep; nor can we doubt but, on the contrary, its 
enjoyment of the final display would be greatly diminished by having 
witnessed the preparations, and so more or less anticipated the effect, 
But there is a peculiar relish, even to the most artless and innocent 
minds, in such morsels of gratification surreptitiously obtained, which 
seem not indeed to make one happy at the expense of the others, 
but to gain him the indulgence a little sooner, without depriving them 
of the pleasure they are still to expect. Morally, of course, this 
principle is not justifiable ; and, prudentially, it is a great mistake in 
the long run; for where the cake is equally divided, the boy who 
does not wait to eat his share at the Lour of the general feast is 
doomed to want another slice, which he shall not get, when his com- 
rades are munching with unanimous and mature delight. But the 
little German boy, Wilhelm Meister, who slipped into his mother’s 
store-closet and opened the box of puppets which she had provided 
for the Christmas show, enjoyed then and there his solitary rehearsal 
of the marvellous play of “Goliath and David,” “with that fearful 
stolen satisfaction which forms,” as Goethe remarks, “no smal] part 
of the pleasures of childhood,” 

The treacherous goodnature of a nursemaid—so may the reader 
conjecture—has permitted three or four young spectators of the Christ- 
mas-tree, shown in one of our Illustrations, to taste this perilous and 
unadvisable enjoyment of seeing before the due time and in a very 
improper place the rich and splendid fruitage of that celebrated plant, 
which blooms, in the warm rays of the festive hearth, on the night 
of the 24th of December. It is a very improper place, as any 
mother of a family would say. A Christmas-tree in bed! Why, 
it 's turning the world upside down to think of such a thing. 
What if the children did lie awake talking about it, Miss 
Mary and Miss Lucy in their bed together, saying they hoped there 
would be nice doll to be sister to their old Dolly, while Master 
Frank, in his cot, was calling out to them and saying he knew his 
papa had brought home a lot of swords, and whips, and droms? Was 
that any reason for going and fetching the Christmas-tree ont of the 
back parlour, where their mamma and Aunt Jane had left it when it 
was finished, meaning to have it locked up in the coal-cellar and kept 
there all next day, to be brought out at the party in the evening, 
between the last game of forfeits and the supper? Certainly not, 
This is very wrong. Nurse, we have a great mind to give you warning, 
Take warning—not to do so again. And, God bless these children ! 
will they ever go to sleep, now that they Aave seen the Christmas- 
tree? Oh! you foolish little folk, all your pleasure to-morrow night 
will be spoiled ; and when the tree is ever so beautifully lighted u 
you will not care so much about it, because of this Private View 





RIDDLES. 


RIDDLE ME, RIDDLE ME RER, 
A DOZEN BAD RIDDLES AS EVER CAN BE. 


1, When was an execution put in the Ark ? 

2. Why, when a young gentleman makes a declaration of love, and 
the young lady exclaims “0,” are they mutually engaged ? 

8. What is the difference between Anak the Anakim and Chang the 
Chinese giant ? 

4. When should a very industrious shoemaker not spend a shilling ? 


5. Why is a very fine cigar like a policeman at the west end of 
London ? 


6. When does a man use a poker to ride with ? 
See Se Sees es nae in arith- 
8. Why is a white rabbit of less value than a black one ? 
9, When is photographing an unfilial operation ? 
10. Why is St. Clement's Church like Holborn ? 
11, Why is it difficult to tell the chief feature of difference between 
Stodare's Sphinx and its great Egyptian } rototype ? 
ak an os: promenade band is always excellent, so is his 
gli one; mame any other which “ Mellon, 
Miss Woolgar,’ ; Mrs, late 
[The Answers to these Riddles will be ;iven in our Next Number.) 
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MR. GRISSELTHWAITE’S CHRISTMAS 
DINNER. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 
R. GRISSELTHWAITE, whom we 


see, in the Illustration on page 
625, eating his Christmas dinner in 


dismal jollity, was, it might almost | 
be said, the son and heir of three | 
old bachelors, But as this seems | 
like a paradox to begin with, I | 


must be allowed to introduce you, 
some sixty or seventy years ago, to 
the fireside of a small greystone 
house standing on the shady fell- 
side of a Cumberland valley. This 
was the old home, from time im- 
memorial, of the Grisselthwaites ; 
statesmen, or small proprietors of 
land and land privileges, with smal] 
flocks and herds, which fed on the 


through the winter. : 
Mr. Grisselthwaite, who died somewhat past middle 
life about a century ago, left three sons, then come to 


* enterprising enough to leave the dale in which he was born 
for more adventurous town life. For many years each brother had 
hoped that the others would do so, and each one, in his turn, threw 
out baits to catch the others, either in Whitehaven or Lancaster, 
either with shipping or shopkeeping interests. But none took the 
bait, and, much to each other’s dissatisfaction, they lived on together, 
until, from openly grumbling and secretly trying to circumvent and 
undermine each other, they came, at length, to be very much of one 
mind—namely, that of being “ the rich old men of Garstang.” 

Their housekeeper through all these years was their mother, a 
hard, managing old woman, whose nature, whatever it might have 
been in the beginning, was so completely in unison with that of her 
sons that the re was no disunion amongst them. At last she died and 
was buried. The youngest of her sons was then near sixty, and 
scarcely, perhaps, was mother ever more missed from her family than 
she was. She had been hale and active a’most to the very Jast, and 
then dropped, as it were, out of ber daily duties or cares, which then 
fell of necessity upon her three old bachelor sons. 

Porridge-making in a morning for breakfast, boiling cabbage and 
bacon for dinner, even making beds and mopping the kitchen, or scald- 
ing the milk-pans, seems no hard work in the hands of an accustomed 
woman, nor were even these old bachelors unaccustomed to many 
kinds of domestic drudgery. Nevertheless, when the mother was 
gone, and they had to do it all for themselves, and many other things 
also in which they had no experience—for they never thought of 
taking a woman-servant—they found it not much to their minds, to 
say nothing of the contention which now began as to what duties 
belonged to each. Worst of all, they could not manage the butter- 
making. Churn they could, but when the butter was come they 
neither washed it nicely nor yet could their awkward hands shape it 
into the nice pats on the ornamental butter-print as the old woman had 
done. Their butter would not sell in the market, and in this way 
they were losing money, which, after all, was the most serious part of 
the business. 

The two elder brothers, Job and Samson, were the two that mostly 
held together. The one was troubled with rheumatism and the other 
had corns, so that the more active duties fell, as a matter of course, to 
the youngest, William—or Willie, as he was called. He went to fair 
or market, and bought and sold for the family. When, therefore, the 
mother had been dead six months, and Willie was gone, on a wet 
winter's day, with butter and eggs to Papcastle Market, the two elder 
brothers sat by the fire and deliberated on the present perplexing 
state of family affairs. How much talking and thinking it required 
before a remedy was discovered I know not. They, however, came 


to a definite decision before dusk, at which time Willie was expected | 


back ; and their decision was that he must get married. Willie, the 
youngest and the fitteet to make this sacrifice for the family good, 
must take a wife. They were perfectly agreed, and no more, there- 
fore, needed to be said till the unfortunate victim made his appearance, 
wet and weary, and totally unaware of the mischief which had been 
plotting against him. 

Accordingly, no sooner had Willie seated himself by the fire, taken 
off his shoes, and laid his head into the settle-corner for a comfortable 
sleep, preparatory to bed, than the brothers began, and that with all 
the more unction because he had brought the unsightly butter back, 
unsold, from the market. The two mexorable old men came down 
upon him, like Fate. 

“ Willie,” said Job, “we've made up our minds thou must take a 
wife.” 

“There must be a woman in the house,” said Samson; “and, 
Willie, thou must wed.” 

Willie, who was sinking into a warm snooze as the brothers began, 
roused himself at this unheard-of demand, and exclaimed, with 
ineffable disgust and indignation, 

“ Ay, ay, whenever there’s any dirty, disagreeable work to be done, 
it’s me that must doit!” and, without another word, offended and 
insulted, went doggedly off to bed. 

Whether he slept or not I cannot say; but certain it is that the 
idea, new as it was, tumbled about in his brain till it found a corner 
to lodge in, and, once in, there would be no getting it out again. It 
is possible that the old brothers had also a wife in view for Willie. 
Be that, however, as it might, he had no intention of consulting them, 
and before long astonished them by announcing that Nelly o’ 
Thomas's o’ Beckside was coming there as his wife. 

Nelly o’ Beckside was a comely woman under thirty, who, poor 
soul ! never would have consented to become Willie o’ Garstang’s wife 
had it not been to free herself from the tyranny of a step-father, by 
having a home of her own. 

The brothers were horrified and affronted at the idea of a young 
wife who would have all sorts of fancies and ways, from which there 
would be no turning her. But there was no help for it. Willie, when 
he had once the bit in his mouth, was harder to guide than a mule. 
His brothers had laid the burden on his back, and now he chose to 
carry it in his own way. : 

It was, therefore, no pleasant home that poor Nelly came to. She 
was naturally a gentie, meek-spirited woman; and had she known 
what it was to come under the hard dominion of three old men, two 
of whom were always banded against her, she probably would have 
preferred the misery under the step-father’s roof. Poor Nelly! She 
perhaps might have thrown herself into Garstang water to have been 
rid of her life, if, within the second twelve months, a fourth being had 
not made its appearance bringing with it that inexhaustible fountain 


| an idea of who has not heard it. 








| of love, long-suffering, and patience which lies deep in every true 
mother’s heart. 
| A child in the house was more than the old brothers had bargained 


for. They knew not at first what to make of it. They were ashamed 

and felt a sort of embarrassment when anyene spoke to them about 

it. They were stupid old men, and a new idea took a long time in 

getting into their brains. . If they could have got rid of the child, they 
| would have done so; but that was impossible, There it was, a large- 
limbed, healthy, “ bonnie lad-bairn,” who made the very rafters ring 
with his crying from the first day that he was born. 

Before long the wooden cradle stood on the hearth, and Nelly, poor 
woman, became blind, and deaf, and dumb towards the worryings of 
the old men, in the tender care and love of the child. 

Joshua was the name it received, after the grandfather, and by 
degrees the old men grew accustomed to it. Young pigs they liked 


| well enough, and lambs, and calves; why not, then, this bonny lad-bairn, 


which was come all right and proper to inherit Garstang after them, 


| as they had inherited it from their father? 


Desperately fond, each in his own rude way, grew the two uncles, 


| as well as the father, of the little Joshua; and this, of course, would 


lead one to suppose that the position of the poor mother would be 


, | greatly improved. There is a curious bird in Australia—the grey 
open fells in summer and were housed near the dwelling | 


magpie it is called—the mother-bird of which is supposed by all her 
relations to be incapable of managing her young ; therefore, no sooner 
is the nestling out of the egg than they all, grandfathers, uncles, 


| cousins, devote themselves to the nurture and education of the young 
man’s estate, all tillers of the soil; and no one of the three | 


grey magpie, and such a contention and clamour takes place—some 
advising, others exulting, chuckling, or scolding—as no one ean form 
So was it now at Garstang. The 
three old men, having all equal rights in the property, seemed to have, 
and asserted, equal rights in the child. In no one thing regarding it 
were they agreed, except that there never was such a child before in 


| the world, and that they would do all in their power to ruin it and 
| make everybody miserable about it. 


That at four years it should be 
dressed in a regular little man’s suit wasa matter of course; so the old 
men had been dressed in their childhood, and it mattered nothing what 
the mother might say to the contrary. The mother, indeed, had now 
ceased to have any voice regarding him. Still, he was the apple of 
her eye, and she fed her heart for weeks and months on any little acts 
of love or duty which he might chance to show her. 

So it went on till the lad was ten, and then she died, It was the 
best thing for her. As for the old men, they were as hale as ever; 
new life had, as it were, come into them with the child, and now they 
might live to see him of age. 

It was wonderful how he fell, or rather grew, into the ways of his 
teachers. He was as mean as they were, and a great deal more 
cunning. He went to school—first, in the village, then to Whitehaven ; 
and at Whitehaven he had finally settled himself when the old men, 
who had ruined him body and soul, were dead— disappointed every one 
of them and very sorrowful in the undutiful disregard of the lad who 
for twenty years had been their one thought, and for whom they had 


| saved and scraped together seven thousand pounds, to say nothing of 
| the homestead and land at Garstang. 


He was now an independent gentleman, very keen after money and 
with considerable interest in vessels trading to Whitehaven. People 
said, of course, he would marry. He lived in a good house, and was, 
like myst men of his years, fond of enjoyment. His character was 
neither decidedly good nor bad, and many most respectable fathers 
and mothers would have welcomed him to choose a wife from their 
daughters. But he did not seem inclined to marry. 

He was now five-and-thirty, and his shipping interests extended to 
London, People said he was laying up “endless of money: why 
did he not get married ?” There was a desolate, comfortless look about 
his house, both without and within, but still mcre so within. He was 
growing to disregard the little elegances and amenities of life and 
manners; and he and his friends drank their grog and “enjoyed 
themselves,” as they called it, in the bar-parlour in preference to his 
home. 

At forty, however, he took it into his head that perhaps he had 
better marry: it was more respectable. He should have money to 
leave, and, being without relations—having none on his father’s side, 
and his mother’s family having gone down in the world—he would 
naturally like to leave his money to his own descendants, Where, 
then, should he look for a wife? He was not fond of women’s society 
and was no way given to books, The Bible he had read in his youth 


} at school, and all that he clearly remembered was that St. Paul had 


said it was better not to marry, and that wives must be obedient to 
their husbands. Paul, therefore, was a sensible man, and the Bible a 
good book, Now, however, when he was thinking of marrying, it 


| might be as well to read some of the books which belonged to more 


modern life, and such especially as women were acquainted with, that 


| he might have something to talk with them about. He accordingly 


began his study of modern literature and poetry with Lord Byron, 
and I am afraid that such of the noble poet’s works as he read did not 
very much elevate his mind or give him more exalted views of women. 
After the poems he looked into the Life and Letters, and here he met 
with a sentiment that enchanted him, end which he quotes to this 
day—namely, that the noble peer hated to dine with women because 
to them must be given the liver-wing of the chicken ! 

Nevertheless, he really entertained the thought of marrying, and 
actually fell in love. The occurrence was simply this :-— 

His housekeeper’s niece, a young Irishwoman from Rosstrevor, 
very pretty and fascinating, as most young Irishwomen are, was on a 
visit in the town, and very naturally came to see her aunt, who, find- 
ing her own tea and sugar, invited her to take tea with her. Here the 
master saw her, sitting, like a young Queen without her crown and 
jewels, in that little housekeeper’s room—the only comfortable room in 
the house—with her eyes bent upon some pretty piece of fancy-work, 
and her beautiful dark eyelashes seeming to cast a shadow on her soft 
peach-like cheek. Never had Mr. Grisselthwaite been so taken aback 
in his life as when those eyelids were lifted and a pair of brilliant eyes 
flashed their beaming light upon him, 

He delayed his step~ a moment, the poor housekeeper not knowing 
whether he were angry or not at the liberty she had taken in having a 
friend to tea, Nothing of the kind, For the first time in his life 
Grisselthwaite felt the influence of beauty. He was very gracious to 
his housekeeper that evening, and begged her to have her niece as 
often to tea as she liked; asked about her family, and took a great 
interest in those Irish people at Rosstreyor. Strange to say, money 
seemed to lose some of its value. What did it matter, he asked him- 
self, if a man married a woman he liked whether she had money or not? 
He wasin love with his own generosity, and determined to win the young 
Trish woman on any terms. He. indulged himself in her society ; 
walked out with her when it was dark for he did net wish to be seen 
soaccompanied ; and drove her out into the country. In short, he was 
very desperately in love ; nevertheless, he prided himself on being a 
prudent man, and advised himself not to be over-precipitate. She, in 








the mean time, was playing her cards with consummate ckill, How 
she contrived it would be impossible to say; but she actually per- 





= 


suaded him to advance five hundred pounds to a cousin of hers who 
was trading to America, and who shortly intended to emigrate there 
with his wife. He was an excellent young man, she averred—none 
better; and she herself would guarantee the safety of the money, 
ate ee eee be nin this five hundred 

Never did Mr. Grisselthwaite do such a foolish thing as that again, 
He advanced the money, and the next week the Rosstrevor beauty 
married her cousin, and they both emigrated to America, as was the 
intention, whether they had had the money or not. Of course, the 
poor housekeeper lost her place, But the next year she went. over to 
America to her relations, and was no way the worse for it. As for 
the young couple, it is but right to say, that fifteen years afterwards 
Grisselthwaite received from Milwaukee, Wisconsin, the five hundred 
pounds and interest thereon, with a half-apolegetic, half-bantering 
letter from the Irish wife, saying, in conclusion; that she was the 
mother of ten children, her husband member of Congress, and she 
the happiest woman in the State of Wisconsin. But not a word of al. 
this, either beginning or end, did Grisselthwaite ever speak to any 
one ; and for the next five years, at least, he was cured of all matri- 
monial intention. 

Gradually, however, the thought took possession of his mind that 
he should like to educate some young girl as his wife. He had read 
of Day, the author of “Sandford and Merton,” having made such an 
experiment—dropping burning sealing-wax on her arm to inure her to 
_ - firing off pistols at her petticoats to develop in her presence 
of mind. 

Grisselthwaite had himself been an experimentalist in his boyhood. 
He had exercised the endurance of cockchafers by running pins through 
their bodies and thus teaching them to spin, and by pulling off the 
wings of flies and butterfliés to accustom them to the better use of 
their legs. He had endeavoured to train the cat to walk in pattens 
by fixing her feet in empty walnut-shells filled with hot pitch. But, 
though his experiments had always failed of success, still they were 
amusing and interesting at the time ; and, now that the idea of matri- 
mony was again in his mind, his thoughts seemed to turn naturally 
to a new mode of experimental philosophy. 

He never, however, carried out this plan, thinking it better and 
least trouble to marry a woman with money, There was Miss Gould, 
for instance, the late Banker Gould’s daughter, a lady of an age suit- 
able to himself, and possessed of independent property. No doubt she 
would be glad of a husband—all old maids were, The idea took 
violent possession of his mind, and whilst he was meditating upon it 
winter came on with extreme severity, and the poor were reduced to 
such straits of suffering that benevolent ladies undertook to collect 
subscriptions for their relief. It seemed, therefore, a very remarkable 
coincidence to Mr. Grisselthwaite that at the very moment when he 
was thinking of Miss Gould with matrimonial views that lady should 
enter his counting- house with her subscription-list in her hand, The 
names of the first men in the town were down for their twenty and 
ten pounds, then followed those who gave five. Grisselthwaite never 
before was so inclined to be generous, and he laid two sovereigns 
before the lady. She hesitated to take them up. 

Ob, no! It would not do for a man of Mr, Grisselthwaite’s known 
wealth to give less than the others. He must remember that his 
example would be followed—men of influence always took the lead. 

Flattered by these words, and, above all things, desirous of pleasing 
Miss Gould, he gave her five pounds, and wondered at his own 

ity. 

But he was not displeased. He intended to haye noble interest for 
his money. The next day, accordingly, he wrote a letter to the lady 
offering his hand and his heart. He took some time to conaider the best 
mode of expressing himself; and, this dope, he wrote his first love- 
letter, on ordinary office-paper, plentifully scattered pounce over it 
when he had done, and then, securing it with a red wafer, dispatched 
it by his porter. 

The wafer could not be dry, and the pounce might fly in her eyes as 
Miss Gould opened the coarsely-written letter, the contents of which 
at once affronted and amused her. But she did not keep him long in 
uncertainty. Her servant in livery brought her reply, inclosed in an 
envelope sealed with the arms of her family, and written on thick, 
hot-pressed paper, gold-edged, and with her crest in gold likewise at 
the top; and the answer was as short as words could make it :— 

“ Miss Gould had no intention of changing her condition ; and, if 
she had, Mr. Grisselthwaite would be the last man to induce her to 
do 80,” 

This was not pleasant information for an ambitious man, say 
nothing of a lover ; and the worst of it was that Miss Gould, although 
somewhat affronted, was at the same time greatly amused. The fact 
oozed out, and everybody made merry over “ old Grisselthwaite's bold 
venture.” 

This by many was supposed to be the cause of his leaving the north. 
He said that his increasing mercantile interests took him to London. 
Here, therefore, we now find him in his sixty-sixth year, and, he having 
within the last twelve months become the partner of a Mr. Cornwallis 
we shall see that this worthy gentlemen was desirous, last Christmas 
of finding him a wife. 

Mr, Cornwallis was a paterfamilias in the fullest sense of the word. 
He thought no man good for anything who had nobody but himself 
to care for, and had no idea that a man could have too large a family. 
The thing could not be, he said ; and he had endless stories to relate of 
men who had been kept above water amidst the most troublous sea 
of adversity by their children, “A man cannot sink,” he said, “ who 
has a number of living buoys (boys) hung round him like so many 
life-preservers,” and then he laughed heartily at his joke. 

Mr. Cornwallis could not tolerate unmarried men in easy circum- 
stances, therefore Grisselthwaite kad not long been in partnership 
with him before he determined to get him comfortably married, and 
thus make a man of him, for it was his boast that he had been the 
means of no end of happy marriages. 

Such was Mr. Cornwallis, and his wife was like him in every good, 
warm-hearted impulse, She, too, was an advocate for marriage ; but 
then she made demands regarding it which her husband, though he 
acquiesced in her views, laid less stress upon. For instance, she 
regarded it as indispensable that the man should put aside all those 
slovenly, inelegant, and often disgusting habits which people who live 
elone, and think they may do just as they like, so often acquire. A 
man or woman, she maintained, who has lived to middle life for the 

most part alone, only half educated, perhaps, wanting, it may be, in 
natural delicacy and refinement, and, above all, without the refining, 
elevating influences of true religion, is no more fit to be married+to 
become the companion of a human being who is, perhaps, highly 
sensitive on all these subjects—than if heor she were an idiot or insane. 

Cornwallis said that his wife carried her notions te excees, never+ 
theless he had acted all his married life as if he believed them to be 
true and important as the words of the Bible. Spite of all this, h 
was now determined to look out for a wife for his partner, He natu- 

rally took a strong interest in him from their business connection, and, 
being of a sympathetic turn, had a painful knowledge of the discom- 
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forts of his home, or rather Jodgings, where he had once been invited 
to a bachelor supper. Twenty thousand pounds, in London, would 
not enable a man to live in Belgrave or even Russell square, argued 
he ; but there was no reason why he should not have a pretty villa at 
Clapham, or at Notting-hill, instead of living in that hugger-mugger 
way in those dirty lodgings at Poplar. No; they must try to make 
something of him, It was never too late to mend, and a temperate 
man was not old at sixty, or even sixty-five. 

Never was there so sanguine a man as Mr. Cornwallis. He was 
determined that Mr. Grisselthwaite should have a wife, and t/at no 
other than good Lucy Arnold, who had been his daughters’ governess. 
“ Would it not be a nice thing for Lucy to have a comfortable home 
of her own now that she was getting on in life! Why, she must be 
near fifty, and there were so many showy governesses in the market !” 

Again Mrs. Cornwallis shook her head, and questioned if Lucy were 
not better off even as a poor governess than as the wife of a man like 
Grisselthwaite, 

“ Bless me,” exclaimed her husband, “what would you women 
have?” 

“Just persuade him,” returned his wife, “to wipe his shoes when 
he comes in, and to keep his hands clean, If you can induce him to 
do these little things, I will then think of him as a husband for Lucy 
Arnold.” 

“ Done,” said her husband, and the subject dropped. 

This was the beginning of December. About a week afterwards 
good Mr. Cornwallis began, at breakfast, “I shall ask Grisselthwaite 
to dine with us on Christmas Day. We shall have the old set : father 
and mother, the Lanes, and poor old Mr. and Mrs. Street and their 
daughter, and Lucy Arnold will be here, and Tom and Mary, and 
the children, Bessie means also to come, so Robert told me last 
evening.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs, Cornwallis; “we shall be very full this Christmas, 
because I have asked the Thinns and poor old Mrs. Smallpiece ; and 
I have promised the children that you will take them to the 
pantomime.” 

“Very good,” returned her husband; and then added, with a 
chuckle, “ and I'll ask old Grisselthwaite to go with us, He is such 
a countrified fellow, it would be regular fun to go with him ; and Lucy 
Arnold shall go somewhere with us. We'll have a real jolly 
Christmas.” 

“ Don’t forget your instructions to Mr. Grisselthwaite about wiping 
his shoes; and let him come with his hands clean,” said his wife. 

“I know,” said her husband; “I’ve thought it all over. I shall 
say, as we come in, that you are so particular—that all women are so. 
I know how to manage him, in a delicate way, of course. But it 
really is wonderful what slovenly habits folks get by living only for 
themselves. But I’m sure there is good in him, as there is good in 
everybody.” 

What a house full of merry people, old and young, was that of the 
Cornwallis's on Christmas Day! It was not a large house—a secord- 
rate villa in St. John's-wood; but there was not a happier, more 
amiable, or better-assorted company than theirs throughout all London. 

“ And so the pater's new partner is to be here to-night,” said the 
son-in-law, Robert, to Mrs. Cornwallis. “Tom says he is a regular 
curmudgeon ; what do you say?” 

“T have seen but little of him,” returned she; “but father thinks 
well of him, as he does of most people; and he wants to get up a 
match between him and Lucy Arnold.” 

“ My goodness !” eXclaimed Robert, langhing loudly. 

Just then Mr, Cornwallis and his partner alighted from a cab at the 
gate. Cornwallis brought aim with him to make sure of his coming. 
It was a miserably wet evening, and they had the length of rather 
a long gravel walk to traverse before reaching the door. This was an 
excuse for the shoes 

“ Now, my dear fellow,” said Cornwallis, when they were inside the 
door, “‘ we must wipe our shoes most accurately ; my wife is very par- 
ticular. So are all women. I shall change mine, of course; but 
there's a capital mat.” And away he scrubbed at his own shoes, 
though they were not at all dirty. “And now come,” said he, “into 
my dressing-room, and let us wash our hands, before we go down to 
the ladies. I'll then go down and introduce you— there are none but 
my own family—and come back and attend to my toilet.” 

This vexed Grisselthwaite exceedingly, for he hated to be dictated 
to, and he would neither wipe his shoes nor wash his hands. If he 
were not fit for the ladies’ company as he wax, why, he would go back 
again. He did not say eo, but he looked it; and good Mr. Cornwallis, 
thus defeated at the beginning ef the campaign, thought it best to 
take him into the drawing-room to his wife and children at once, and 
then prepare himself before the other guests arrived. 

This was the first time that Grisselthwaite had ever been in such a 
happy family group. There were the old people of the last gene- 
ration, and Mrs. Cornwallis and Lucy Arnold, both in middle life, and 
both types of beautiful, self-forgetting womanhood, happy in the love 
with which they surrounded themselves, and the good offices with 
which each day was full. And here were the daughters of the one, 
educated by the other ; and, again, a younger generation, their children, 
full of life and joy and health, beautiful young human beings, the 
hope and promise of the coming time, Yes, it was a lovely sight, that 
assembled family group on that happy Christmas Day of 1864! 

Other guests, too, were expected—old dependents, old clerks, and 
poor relations, who would be brought there and taken back in flies, 
at no expense to themselves, and everyone of whom would return the 
richer by some well-thought-of Christmas present. 

It was a most successful dinner—four-and-twenty people! I 
wonder only how they found room to sit, True, there was that sweet 
and good Lucy Arnold at a side table with the children, and Mr. 
Cornwallis so contrived that Grisselthwaite, who sat near him, should 
have that pleasant countenance exactly opposite to him, nor did he 
fail to direct his attention to her as “the most perfect jewel of a 
woman!” She had been his daughters’ governess, and had lived in 
the best families since, and nothing would please him better than to 
see her comfortably settled with a good husband of her own. 

He perhaps did not diplomatise wisely. His wife heard him from 
her seat at the top of the table, and smiled to herself to see how totally 
beyond the mark were his observations, Above all things, she 
hoped that Lucy's ears were not as open as hers, Not they. Lucy was 
busy with other things. Besides, she was the last person te suppose 
that anybody would talk about her. 

But it was no use pointing out anything beantiful to 
Grisselthwaite. He was as completely out of his element as a fish out 
of water, and wished himself at home again almost from the moment 
be entered. It was the longest evening he ever spent in his life. 

Bless me! and is it really eleven o'clock? And must we really 
bid you good-night?” exclaimed poor old Mrs. Street and her lame 
daughter. So exclaimed they all, ringing changes on the same tune, 
as they went to put their things on. 

And oh! it's so good of Mr, Cornwallis, always fetching us and 
sending us back in a carriage !” said everyone. 
Do you know, it’s the only time in the twelve months that I ever 





get a ride!” said feeble Mrs. Smallpiece ; “and the motion is so easy, 
I never feel the pain in my back.” 

And “God bless you! and send you many a happy Christmas!” 
sounded from the carriages as they drove away with their grateful 


ts. 

“Where's Grisselthwaite?” exclaimed the happy Cornwallis, as 
he came into the house again, after seeing all his humble guests com- 
fortably driven away. 

Nobody could give him any information. At last the waiter, who 
had been hired for the day, said that the gentleman, no doubt, was 
the one who took his hat and coat just before Mrs. Smallpiece 
went out. He said he would find a cab for himself, for he wanted to 
be at home, 

Yes; Grisselthwaite’s hat and coat were gone, and he had bade 
none of them good-night. 

M# Cornwallis would have been angry under any other circum- 
stances, but he only shrugged his shoulders and laughed, 

“ Poor old fellow!” he said, “I dare say he was out of his elemert. 
We made a mistake. We should have asked him just by ourselves, 
with Lucy Arnold and one or two others.” 

But Grisselthwaite would not again dine at his partner’s,on any 
terms, “Such a slave as that man is to his wife!” exclaimed he, 
with ineffable contempt and pity. “No,no! I'll eat my Christmas 
dinner by myself henceforth and for ever !” 

Here, therefore, we see him in his lodgings, at Poplar; and 
“Thank Heaven !” he says, “I've nobody to please but myself. I 
can eat and drink and do just what I like. I need think of nobody 
but myself ; that’s the privilege of being a bachelor !” 





UNDER THE MISTLETOE. 
BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


ISS me, kiss me, little Neddy. 
yA -~ Ah! you see her, staring steady ; 
For your eyes there ’s not a wonder 
Can escape, above or under. 
You have caught the pretty creature 
Sitting on her nest. A neater 
Never bird built on this planet; 
Never was a sweeter than it ; 
Never brood was such as this is: 
That's the nest of all the kisses. 
That’s the Kissing Bird that’s 
sitting 
Christmas through, and never flit- 
ting ; 
Kisses, kisses, kisses hatching— 
Sweetest birdies, for the catching. 
There! that’s one I caught this minute, 
Musical as any linnet. ; 
Where it is, your big eyes ask me : 
That's a question will not task me, 
There it is—upon mouth merry; 
There it is—upon cheek cherry ; 
There's another on chin-chinnie ; 
Now it is away to Minnie ; 
There's another on nose-nosey ; 
There 's another on lip-rosy. 
And the kissing bird is hatching 
Hundreds more for only catching. 
Why the mistletoe it chooses, 
And the Christmas-tree refuses ? 
Minnie, you think that 's a puzzle ? 
I your little mouth will muzzle 
With another question, able 
Just to quench the unreasonable. 
Tell me, then, you sly young monkey, 
Or be witched into a donkey, 
Why the wren should choose an apple; 
Or the rook with beadles grapple, 
Building in a windy steeple, 
Far above the solemn people ; 
Or the limping, cheating plover 
Not upon an elm-tree hover, 
But prefer in fields to grubble, 
With the partridge—which the stubble 
Will betray, with ruined fancies, 
To a thousand sad mischances.— 
Tell me this, and I will tell you 
Why this birdie, sft and mellow, 
In the mistletoe aye buildeth, 
Though the shade be small it yeldeth, 
No, you cannot. I don’t doubt it, 
Then I'll tell you all about it. 
You may take it, or may leave it 
Scorn my reason, or receive it, 
’Tis because the mistletoe will 
Never yet consent to grow well 
But upon some tree-stem planted— 
And for kissing two are wanted, 
Therefore ‘tis the Kissing Birdie 
Chooses not the oak-tree sturdie, 
But the plant that grows upon it— 
Like the wreath on my new bonnet, 
. But, my blessed little mannie, 
All the birdies are not cannie 
That the Kissing Birdie hatches, 
Some are worthless little wretches— 
Have no life in them to speak of, 
And are dead your very cheex off. 
May such kisses never touch you, 
For they only smear and smutch you 
—It depends what kind of net you 
Set to catch one. It will fret you 
If you catch a wingéd mole, or 
Any other flying crawler : 
You won't like it, little Neddy ; 
Therefore Ned, be wise and steady. 
Kisses vain and kisses greedy, 
Kisses careless, kisses needy, 
Are as poor and mean and empty 
As your favourite Humpty Dumpty 
After his tremendous tumble, 
Shedding brains it could not jumble, 
—Be-you worthy of such kisses 
As the true heart never misses ; 
And of birds not one nor other 
Kiss you worse than your own mother, 

















THE TOURNAMENT. 


LACE for the Children! As among 
“> the Romans a festival was held every 
December in honour of Saturn, to com- 
memorate the freedom and equality 
which were supposed to prevail on 
pearth in the golden days, on which 
occasions great license was allowed to 
slaves, and they were even waited on 
by their masters; so, in like manner, 
we have yearly, at Christmas time, a 
Children’s Saturnalia—free, however, 
from the grossness of its proto- 
type—when the Little Ones rule with 
absolute sway over their elders. 
Parents, and, indeed, all grown-up 
persons of the same kith and kin, are 
for the nonce bound by an implied 
4 oath of allegiance to offer themselves 

as sacrifices—not exactly to give their lives, but to devote 
their time, their talents, and their purses to promoting 
the pleasure of their liege little lords and ladies. Nor is 
this a task grudgingly done; it is a service gleesomely accepted 
and performed with loving loyalty. 

Look, for instance, at the Illustration of the mock tournament at 
a children’s party on page 629—what a scene of topsy-turvy jollity it 
is! and how deeply all share in the pleasures of the little ones! The 
mention of the tourney pushes one’s thoughts back to the days 
of chivalry, and visions rise before us of “knights pricking over the 
plain” to the rescue of forlorn damsels; of “ plumps of spears” 
arrayed, professedly at least, on the side of right ; and of lists duly 
arranged, where cavaliers armed cap-i-pie, on breast-plated horses, 
tilt against one another— 

With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain infinence, and judge the prize. 


The age of chivalry, however (so Burke assures us), is passed, In 
the special form which it once held it is true that it has; nor is this 
greatly to be regretted if we retain, as it is to be hoped we do, the 
knightly virtues—reverential respect for women, hatred for wrong- 
doing and oppression, sympathy with the weak, and a promptness to 
strike in their defence. And is not the loving care and tender solicitude 
for children, this bending of the strong to the feeble, a knightly 
grace? At all events, it is of the nature of self-sacrifice, and may 
therefore claim kindred with feelings and principles that have a purer 
fountain-head than chivalry. 

This reflection brings us back to our Parlour Tournament. Every- 
thing has been arranged. The Queen of Beauty—surely a fairy 
queen—has been chosen, and sits enthroned in state, A stair-carpet is 
stretched across the room, partially to separate the cc-nbatants : one end 
being held by the herald ; and the other by grandpapa, seated, to whom 
make-believe assistance is given by a young urciiin who flourishes 
his grandad’s stick exultingly. On one knee grandpapa has a crow- 
ing baby agog with delight. A happy instance is afforded of the 
saying, “extremes meet,” in this blending of age and childhood, Both 
have hopes, but how different in kind! Each is far removed from the 
rush of the busy world, The child has not reached it, and the aged 
one has passed through it, and haply anchored in “still waters.” 
What tussles with fortune he may have had, what deep griefs he may 
have suffered, when called to mind through the silvery haze of 
memory, as they lie in the far past, seem but pleasant pastimes and 
gentle rebukes, chidings of love ; and then the haven isso near. As 
we advance in years our tastes become simpler, purer; and age and 
childhood are in unison. This, however, is not a time for 
moralising. “Let us go on with the action,” first glancing at a 
few of the groups. Behind grandpapa are the host and hostess, 
brimful of the purest happiness—that of contemplating the enjoyment 
of others, to which they have conduced. In the background are seen 
some domestics peering through the half-open door at the joyous 
scene, doubtless making their comments in some such fashion a 
this :—“ How Master Fred is enjoying himself! and how well Miss 
Grace does look, to be sure, in that chair of state! She's every inch 
a queen, God bless her!” One glance only, and that a hasty one, 
will we take at the couple behind the door, Ah! it is the old, old 
tale, yet ever new. Leave we them to their blissful absorption : 


What unto them is the world beside, 
With all its change of time and tide ? 


Behind the regal chair, in the curtained window recess, is—one may 
safely take his affidavit of it—another pair of lovers, whose happiness 
being assured, they can tranquilly look out from their retreat, and 
sympathise with others. 

Now for the tilting-match. The gallant baby knights are mounted 
on their restive war-horses—two elder brothers—who prance and curvet 
and rear in most unhorselike fashion, Instead of spears the knights 
are armed with sofa bolsters ; for this passage of arms is to be one of 
courtesy, not of oufrance. Sounds the onset—a shrill blast from the 
herald’s trumpet and a crash of martial music from the pianoforte. 
Now will deeds of derring-dee be done, As two fiercely-opposing 
streams meet, so rush the horses, snorting defiance, to the fray. Their 
riders bear themselves gallantly, deftly poising each his bolster, 
They meet, and dire is the shock, though there is no clash of splintered 
spears on breast-plate or helmet. Noiselessly, yet firmly, as the teeth 
of youngsters glide through mincepie and plumpudding ; or, as in the 
strife of snowballs, one of these tender-hard missiles, accurately 
simed, smites like a battering-ram between the eyes, and makes them 
flash fire and strike, as it were, ten thousand sparks ;—so the bolster of 
one knight, firmly held and dextrously handled, turns his opponent's 
aside, and catches him plump on the face. See! the discomfited 
knight staggers: he topples from his horse. No opportunity is, 
however, allowed to the victor, were he so inclined, to use the 
lath sword, which sticks out at his side with such a martial swagger. 
Forward spring many gentle damsels (for, when did suffering 
appeal to woman's heart in vain ?) to help the unhorsed knight. Did 
he fail on purpose, cunning rogue, that he might have showered upon 
him such blissful condolences and kisses and embraces, for which the 
victorious knight might well envy him? Be this as it may, he is soon 
on his horse agaiu, his “soul in arms and burning for the fray,” and 
in the next encounter, learning wisdom from experience, that harsh 
but faithful mentor, he may be the victor. So, with the blare of the 
herald’s trumpet sounding the next charge ringing in our ears, let us 
drop the stene, nor attempt to improve upon our Artist. Merely 
hinting that possibly—nay, probably—may it not be said certainly ?— 
advantage will be taken by some of the adults before the evening 
is over of the fact that the gaselier is graced with mistletoe, we 
end as we began, with calling—Place for the Children, of all ranks 
and degrees, at the coming Christmas, in memory of Him whose birth 
the sacred festival commemorates, and who said, “ Suffer little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not |” eae Pe 
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PAPA’S STORY. 
BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


O tell us a story, papa,” said a 
wise-faced little girl, one winter 
night, as she intermitted for a 
moment her usual occupation of the 
hour before bed-time—that, namely, 
of sucking her thumb, earnestly and 
studiously followed, as if the fate 
of the world lay on the faithfulness 
of the process; “ Do tell us a story, 
papa.” 

“ Yes, do, papa,” chimed in several 
more children, “It is such a long 
time since you told us a story.” 

“TI don’t think papa ever told us 

a story,” said one of the youngest. 
“Oh, Dolly !” exclaimed half a dozen. But her 
next elder sister took up the speech. 
f “ Yes, I daresay. But you were only born last year, 
and papa has been away for months and months.” 
Now, Dolly was five, and her papa had been away for 
three weeks. 
“Well,” interposed their papa, “I will try. What 
shall it be about ? 

“Oh ! about Scotland,” cried the eldest. 

“ Why do you want a story about Scotland ?” 

“ Because you will like it best yourself, papa.’ 

“J don’t want one about Scotland. I’m not a Scotchman, theugh 
papa is,” cried Dolly, “ I’m an Englishman.” 

“T like Scotch stories,” said the sucker of thumbs; “only I can’t 
understand the curious words, They sound so rough, I never can 
understand them.” 

“ Well, my darlings, I will tell you one about Scotland, and there 
shan’t be a Scotch word in it. If one single one comes oat of my 
mouth you may punish me anyway you please.” 

“ Oh, that’s jolly! How shall we punish papaif he says one Scotch 
word?” 

“ Pull his beard!” said Dolly. 

“ No, that would be rude!” cried three or four. 

Whereupon Dolly’s face changed, and she took to her thumb, like 
Katy. 

“ Make him pay a fine.” 

“ That's no use, papa’s so rich |” 

Whereas the chief difficulty papa had in telling the story was the 
thonght of the butcher's bill popping in through twenty different key- 
holes. 

“ Make him pay a kiss to each of us for every word |” 

“ No, that would stop the story !” 

“ Kiss him to death when it’s done !” 

“ Yes !—yes !—yes—kiss him to death when it’s done 

So it was agreed ; and papa began. 

“You know, my darlings, there are a great many hills in Scotland, 
which are green with grass to the very top, and the sheep feed all over 
them ?” 

“Oh, yes! Iknow! Like Hampstead-hill.” 

“No. Like that place in the City—Ludgate-hill.” 

“No, my dears; not like either of those. Just come to the 
window, and I will try to show you. You see that star shining so 
brightly away there?” 

“Yes, But that is not a hill, papa; it’s a star!” 

“Yes, it’s a star. But suppose you could not see that star fora 
great heap of rock and earth and stone rising up between you and 
the star, covered with grass, and with streams of water running dewn 
its sides in every direction, that heap would be a hill. And in some 
parts of Scotland there are a great many of these hills crowded to- 
gether, only divided from each other by deep places called valleys, 
They all grow out of one root—that is the earth. The tops of these 
hills are high up and lonely in the air, with the stars above them, and 
often the clouds round about them like torn garments,” 

“ What's garments, Kitty ?” 

“ Frocks, Dolly.” 

“ What tears them, then?’ 

“The wind tears them ; and goes roaring and raving about the hills; 
and makes such a noise against the steep recks, running into the 
holes in them and out again, that those hills are sometimes 
awful places. But in the sunshine, although they do look lonely, 
they are so bright and beautiful, that all the boys and girls fancy the 
way to heaven lies up those hills,” 

* And doesn’t it?” 

“No.” 

“ Where is it, then ?” 

“ Ah! that’s just what you come here to find out. But you must 
let me go on with my story pow. In the winter, on the other hand, 
they are such wild howling places, with the hard hailstones beating 
upon them, and the soft, smothering snowflakes heaping up dreadful 
wastes of whiteness upon them, that if ever there was a child out on 
them he would die with fear, if he did not die with cold. But there 
are only sheep there, and they don’t stay very high up the hills when 
the winter once begins to come over the mountains,” 

“ What's mountains?” 

“ Mountains are higher hills yet.” 

“ Higher yet! They can’t be higher yet.” 

“Oh! yes, they are; and there are higher and higher yet, till you 
could hardly believe it, even when you saw them. 

Well, as the winter comes over the tops of the hills the sheep come 
down their sides, because it is warmer the lower down you come; and 
even a foot thick of wool on their backs and sides could not keep out 
the terrible cold up there. 

“ But the sheep are not very knowing creatures, so they are some- 
thing better instead. They are wise—that is, they are obedient— 
creatures, obedience being the very best wisdom. For, becanse they are not 
very knowing, they have a man to take care of them, who knows where 

to take them, especially when a storm comes on. Not that the sheep 
are so very silly as not to know where to go to get out of ihe wind, 
but they don’t and can’t think that some ways of getting out of 
danger are more dangerous still. They would lie down in a quiet 
place, and lie there till the snow settled down over them and smothered 
them. They would not feel it cold, their wool is so thick, Or they 
would tumble down steep places and be killed, or buried in the snow, 
or carried away by the stream at the bottom. So, though they know 
ee one need a shepherd to take care of 


” 


“ Now the shepherd, though he is wise, is not quite clever enough 
for all that is wanted of him up in those strange, terrible hills ; and 
he needs another to help him. Now, who do you think helps the 


shepherd? Ah! yeu know, Maggy; but you musta’t tell. I will 


two, you know ;—and he is covered all over with long hair of three 
different colours mixed—black, and brown, and white ; and he has a 
long nose and a longer tongue, which he knows how to hold. This 
tongue it is a great comfort to him sometimes to hang out of his mouth 
as far as ever it will hang. And he has a still longer tail, which is a 
greater comfort to him yet. I don’t know what ever he would do 
without his tail; for, when his master speaks kindly to him, he is so 
full of delight, that I think he would die if he hadn't his tail to wag. 
He lets his gladness off by wagging his tail, so that it shan’t burst 
his dear, honest, good dog-heart. Ah! there, I’ve told you. He’s a 
dog, you see ; and the very wisest and cleverest of all dogs, He could 
be taught anything. Only he is such a gentleman, though dressed 
very plainly, as a great many gentlemen are, that it would be a shame 
to teach him some of the things they teach common-place rich dogs. 

“ Well, the shepherd tells the dog what he wants done, and off the dog 
runs to do it; for he can run three times as fast as the shepherd, and | 
can get up and down places much better. I am not sure that he can | 
see better than the shepherd, but I know he can smell better. So | 
that he is just four legs and a long nose to the shepherd, besides the 

| 
| 


white hand to him, and he took it so gently in his strong, brown hand. 
But, before he had spoken, she saw the trouble on his face, and said, 

“* What has made you so late to-night, John ?’ 

“*T was nearly at the fold,’ said the shepherd, ‘ before I saw that 
one of the lambs was missing. So, after I got. them all in, I went back 
with the dogs to look for him.’ 

“* Where's Jumper, then?’ asked Nelly, who had been patting the 
neck and stroking the ears of the one dog which had followed at the 
shepherd’s heels, and was now lying before the fire, enjoying the 
warmth none the less that he had braved the cold all day without 
minding it a bit. 

“* When we couldn’t see anything of the lamb,’ replied her father, 
‘I told Jumper to go after him and bring him to the house; and 
Blackfoot and I came home together. I doubt he 'll have a job of it, 
poor dog! for it’s going to be a rough night; but if dog can bring 
him, he will.’ 

“As the shepherd stopped speaking, he seated himself by the fire 
and drew the wooden bow! towards him. Then helifted his blue bonnet 
from his head, and said grace, half aloud, half murmured to himself, 
Then he put his bonnet on his head again, for his head was rather 
bald, and, as I told you, the cottage was a draughty place. And 
| just as he put it on, a blast of wind struck the cottage and roared in 
| the wide chimney. The next moment the rain dashed against the 
| little window of four panes, and fell hissing into the peat-fire, 

“*There it comes,’ said the shepherd, 

“* Poor Jumper !’ said Nelly. 

“ ¢ And poor little lamb !’ said the shepherd. 

“*Tt’s the lamb’s own fault,’ said Nelly; ‘he shouldn't have run 
away.’ 

“* Ah! yes,’ returned her father ; ‘but then the lamb didn’t know what 
he was about exactly. 

“ When the shepherd had finished his supper, he rose and went out 
to see whether Jumper and the lamb were coming; but the dark 
night would have made the blackest dog and the whitest lamb both 
of one colour, and he soon came in again, Then he took the Bible 
and read a chapter to his wife and daughter, which did them all good, 
even though Nelly did not understand very much of it. And then he 
prayed a prayer, and was very near praying for Jumper and the lamb, 
only he could not quite. And there he was wrong. He should have 
hearth in particular the peat-fire glowed very brightly. There was a | prayed about whatever troubled him or could be done good to. But 
pot hanging over it, with supper in it ; and there was a little girl sit- | be was such a good man that I am almost ashamed of saying he was 
ting by it, with a sweet, thoughtful face. Her hair was done up ina | wrong. 
silken net, for it was the custom with Scotch girls—they wore no “ And just as he came to the Amen in his prayer, there came a whine 
bonnet—to have their hair so arranged, many years before it became | to thedoor, And he rose from his knees and went and opened the door. 
a fashion in London. She had a bunch of feathers, not in her hair, | And there was the lamb with Jumper behind him. And Jumper 
but fastened to her side by her apron-string, in the'quill-ends of which | looked dreadfully wet, and draggled, and tired, and the curls had all 
was stuck the end of one of her knitting-needles, while the other | come out of his long hair. And yet he seemed as happy as dog could 
was loose in her hand. But both were fast and busy in the loops | be, and looked up in the face of the shepherd triumphantly, as much 
of a blue ribbed stocking, which she was knitting for her father. as to say, ‘Here he is, Master!’ And the lamb looked scarcely any- 
“ He was out on the hills. He had that morning taken his sheep | thing the worse; for his thick, oily wool had kept away the wet; and 
higher up than before, and Nelly knew this; but it could not be long | he hadn’t been running about everywhere looking for Jumper as 
now till she would hear his footsteps, and measure the long stride | Jumper had been for him, 
between which brought him and happiness home together.” “ And Jumper, after Nelly had given him his supper, lay down by the 
“ But hadn’t she any mother ?” fire beside the other dog, which made room for him to go next the 
“Oh! yes, she had. If you had been in the cottage that night | glowing peats; and the lamb, which had been eating all day and 
you would have heard a cough every now and then, and would | didn’t want any supper, lay down beside him. And then Nelly bade 
have found that Nelly’s mother was lying in a bed in the room—not | her father and mother and the dogs good-night, and went away to 
a bed with curtains, but a bed with doors like a press. This doesnot | bed likewise, thinking the wind might blow as it pleased now, for 
seem a@ nice way of having a bed; but we should all be glad of the | sheep and dogs, and father and all, were safe for the whole of the 
wooden curtains about us at night if we lived in such a cottage, on | dark, windy hours bebween that and the morning. It is so nice to 
the side of a hill along which the wind swept like a wild river, only ; know that there is a long nothing to do ;——but only after everything 
ten times faster than any river would run, even down the hillside, | is done, 

Through the cottage it would be spouting, and streaming, and eddying, “But there are other winds in the world besides those which shake 
and fighting, all night long; and a poor woman with a cough, ora | the fleeces of sheep and the beards of men, or blow ships to the 
man who has been out in the cold all day, is very glad of such a | bottom of the sea, or scatter the walls of cottages abroad over the 
place to lie in, and leave the rest of the house to the wind and the | hillsides. There are winds that blow up huge storms inside the hearts 
fairies. | of men and women, and blow till the great clouds full of tears go up, 

“ Nelly’s mother was ill, and there was little hope of her getting well | and rain down from the eyes to quiet them, 
again. What she could have done without Nelly, I can’t think. It “ What can papa mean ?” 
was so much easier to be ill with Nelly sitting there. Forshe wasa | “Never you mind, Dolly. You'll know soon enough. 

teen, and I know what papa means.” 


good Nelly. 
“ After a while Nelly rose and put some peats on the fire, and hung | “Nelly iay down in her warm bed, feeling as safe and snug as ever 
child felt in a large, rich house in a great city. For there was the 


the pot a link or two higher on the chain ; for she was a wise creature, | 
wind howling outside to make it all the quieter inside; and there was 


though she was only twelve, and coald cook very well, because she 
took trouble, and thought about it. Then she sat down to her | the great, bare, cold hill before the window, which, although she could 
knitting agair, which was a very frugal amusement. | not see it, and only knew that it was there, made the bed in which 
“*] wonder what’s keeping your father, Nelly,’ said her mother | she lay so close, and woolly, and warm. Now this bed was separated 
from the bed. from her father and mother’s only by a thin partition, and she heard 
“*T don’t know, mother. It's not very late yet. He'll be homeby | them talking. And they had not talked long before that other cold 
and by. You know he was going over the shoulder of the hill to-day.’ | wind that was blowing through their hearts blew into hers too. And 
“ Now that was the same shoulder of the hill that the sun went down I will tell you what they said to each other that made the cold wind 
behind. And at the moment the sun was going down behind it, | blow into her heart. 
Nelly’s father was standing on the top of it, and Nelly was looking up “*Tt wasn't the loss of the lamb, Jobn, that made you look so 
to the very place where he stood, and yet she did not see him. He | troubled when you came home to night,’ eaid her mother. 
“*No, it wasn't, Jane, I must confess,’ returned her father. 


} 

was not too far off to be seen, but the sun was in her eyes, and the | 

light of the sun hid him from her, He was then coming across with “* You've heard something about Harry,’ 
| «6 T can’t deny it, 


the sheep, to leave them for the night in a sheltered place—within a 
circle of stones that would keep the wind off them ; and he ought, by “* What is it ? 
“*T'll tell you in the morning.’ 


rights, to have been home at least half an hour ago.—At length Nelly 

heard the distant sound of a heavy shoe upon the point of a great “«T shan’t sleep a wink for thinking what ever it can be, John. You 
rock that grew up from the depths of the earth and just came through | had better tell me now, If the Lord would only bring that stray 
the surface in the path leading across the furze and brake to their | lamb back to his fold, I should die happy—sorry as I should be to 
leave Nelly and you, my own John,’ 


cottage. She always watched for that sound—the sound of her 
father’s shoe, studded thick with broad-headed nails, upon the top “*Don't talk about dying, Nelly, It breaks my heart.’ 
“ © We won't talk about it, then, But what's this about Harry? And 





love he gives him, which would comfort any good man, even if it were 
offered him by a hedgehog or a hen, And for his understanding, if I 
were to tell Willie how much I believe he understands—if I weren't his 
papa, that is—Willie, there, who has such a high opinion of his own 
judgment, and shakes his head so knowingly when he hears anything 
for the first time, as if it were a shame for anything to come into | 
existence without letting him know first—Willie, I say, would con- 
sider me silly for believing it, or, what would be a great deal worse, | 
would think that I didn’t really believe it, though I said it, 

“One evening, in the beginning of April, the weakly sun of the | 
season had gone down with a pale face behind the shoulder of a hill 
in the background of my story. If you had been there and had | 
climbed up that hill, you would have seen him a great while longer, | 
provided he had not, in the mean time, set behind a mountain of cloud, | 
which, at this season of the year, he was very ready to do, and which, 

I suspect, he actually did this very evening about which I am telling you. 
And because he was gone down, the peat-fires upon the hearths of the 
cottages all began to glow more brightly, as if they were glad he was | 
gone at last and had left them their work to do—or, rather, as if they 
wanted to do all they could to make up for his absence, And on one 


I’m four- 








of that rock. She started up; but instead of rushing out to meet 
him, went to the fire and lowered the pot. Then taking up a | how came you to hear it?’ 
wooden bowl, balf full of oatmeal neatly pressed down into it, with a “*T was close to the hill-road, when I saw James Jamieson, the 
little salt on the top, she proceeded to make a certain dish for her / carrier, coming up the hill with his cart. Iran and met him. 
“« And he told you? What did he tell you?’ 


father’s supper, of which strong Scotchmen are very fond. By the 
time her father reached the door, it was ready, and set down with a “‘ Nothing very particular, Heonly hinted that he had heard, from 
plate over it to keep it hot, though it had a great deal more need, I | Wauchope the merchant, that a certain honest man’s son—he meant 
think, to be let cool a little. me, Nelly—was going the wrong road. And I said to James Jamieson— 
“ When he entered, he looked troubled. He was a tall man, dressed | What road could the man mean? And James said to me—He meant 
in rough grey cloth, with a broad, round, blue bonnet, as they call it. | the broad road, of course, And I sat downon a stone, and I heard no 
His face looked as if it had been weather-beaten into peace.” more ; at least, I could not make sense of what James went on to say ; 
“ Beaten into pieces, papa! How dreadful !” and when I lifted my head, James and his cart were just out of sight 
“ Be quiet, Dolly ; that’s not what papa means.” over the top of the hill, I daresay that was how I lost the lamb.’ 
“TI want to know, then.” “A deep silence followed, and Nelly understood that her mother 
“Well, Dolly, I think it would take twenty years at least to make | could not speak. At length a sob and a low weeping came through 
it plain to you, so I had better go on with my story, especially as you | the boards to her keen mountain ear. But not another word was 
will come to understand it one day without my explaining it. The | spoken; and, although Nelly’s heart was sad, she soon fell fast asleep. 
shepherd's face, I say, was weatherbeaten and quiet, with large, grand | “Now, Willie had gone to college, and had been a very good 
features, in which the docility of his dogs and the gentleness of his boy for the first winter. They go to college only in winter in Scotland. 
sheep were mingled with the strength and wisdom of a man who had | And he had come home in the end of March and had helped his father 
to care for both dogs and sheep. to work their little farm, doing his duty weli to the sheep and to every- 
“¢Well, Nelly, he said, laying his hand on her forehead as she | thing and everybody ; for learning had not made him the least unfit 
looked up into his face, ‘ how ’s your mother ?’ for work. Indeed, work that learning does really make a man unfit 











tell. It is a curious creature with four lege—the shepherd has only 











| 
“ And without waiting for an answer he went to the bed, where the | for, cannot be fit work for that man— perhaps is not fit work for any- 
pale face of his wife lay upon the pillow, She held out her thin, ' body, When winter came, he had gone back to Edinburgh, and he 
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©ught to have been home a week ago, and he had not come. He had 
written to say that he had to finish some lessons he had begun to 
give, and could not be home till the end of the month. Now this 
was so far true that it was not a lie, But there was more in it: he 
did not want to go home to the lonely hillside—so lonely, that there 
were only a father and a mother and asister there. He had made 
acquaintance with some students who were fonder of drinking whisky 
than of getting up in the morning to write abstracts,” and he didn’t 
want to leave them. 

“* Annie was, as I have said, too young to keep awake because she 
was troubled; and so, before half an hour was over, was fast asleep 
and dreaming. And the wind outside, tearing at the thatch of the 
cottage, mingled with her dream. 

“T will tell you what her dream was.—She thought they were out in 
the dark and the storm, she and her father. But she was no longer 
Nelly; she was Jumper. And her father said to her, ‘ Jumper, go after 
the black lamb and bring him home.’ And away she galloped over 
the stones, and through the furze, and across the streams, and up the 
rochs, and jumped the stone fences, and swam the pools of water, to 
find the little black lamb. And all the time, somehow or other, the 
little black lamb was her brother Willie, And nothing could turn the 
dog Jumper, though the wind blew as if it would blow him off all his 
four legs, and off the hill, as one blows a fly off a book, And the 
hail beat in Jumper’s face, as if it would put out his eyes or knock 
holes in his forehead, and yet Jumper went on.” 

“ But it wasn’t Jumper; it was Nelly, you know.” 

“T know that, but I am talking about the dog Jumper, that Nelly 
thought she was. He went on and on, and over the top of the cold 
wet hill, and was beginning to grow hopeless about finding the black 
lamb, when, just a little way down the other side, he came upon him 
behind a rock. He was standing in a miry pool, all wet with the rain. 
Jumper would never have found him, the night was so dark and the 
lamb was so black, but that he gave a bleat ; whereupon Jumper tried 
to say Willie, but could not, and only gave a gobbling kind of bark. 
So he jumped upon the lamb, and taking a mouthful of his wool, gave 
him a shake that made him pull his feet out of the mire, and then 
drove him off before him, trotting all the way home. When they 
came into the cottage, the black lamb ran up to Nelly’s mother, and 
jumped into her bed, and Jumper jumped in after him; and then 
Nelly was Nelly and Willie was Willie, as they used to be, when Nelly 
would creep into Wiliie’s bed in the morning and kiss him awake, 
Then Nelly woke, and was sorry that it was a dream. For Willie was 
still away, far off on the broad road, and how ever was he to be got 
home? Poor black lamb! 

“She soon made up her mind. Only how to carry out her mind 
was the difficulty. All day long she thought about it. And she wrote 
a letter to her father, telling him what she was going to do; and 
when she went to her room the next night, she laid the letter on 
her bed, and, putting on her Sunday bonnet and cloak, waited till 
they should be asleep. 

“ The shepherd had gone to bed very sad. He, too, had been 
writing a letter. It had taken him all the evening to write, and 
Nelly had watched his face while he wrote it, and seen how the 
muscles of it worked with sorrow and pain as he slowly put word 
after word down on the paper, When he had finished it, and folded it 
up, and put a wafer on it, and addressed it, he left it on the table, 
and, as I said, went to bed, where he soon fell asleep; for even 
sorrow does not ofter keep people awake that have worked hard 
through the day in the open air. And Nelly was watching. 

“ When she thought he was asleep, »_ took a pair of stockings out of 
achest and put them in her pocket, Then, taking her Sunday shoes 
in her hand, she stepped gently from her room to the cottage door, 
which she opened easily, for it was never locked. She then found 
that it was pitch dark ; but she could keep the path well enough, for 
her bare feet told ‘her at once when she was going off it. Itis a great 
blessing to have bare feet. People with bare feet can always keep the 
path better, and keep their garments cleaner, too. Only they must be 
careful to wash them at night. 

“ So, dark as it was, she soon reached the road, There was no wind 
that night, and the clouds hid the stars. She would turn in the 
direction of Edinburgh, and let the carrier overtake her. For she felt 
rather guilty, and was anxious to get on. 

“ After she had walked a good while, she began to wonder that the 
carrier had not come up with her. The fact was that the carrier 
never left till the early morning. She was not a bit afraid, though, 
reasoning that, as she was walking in the same direction, it would 
take him so much the longer to get up with her. 

“ At length, after walking a long way—longer far than she thought, 
for she walked a great part of it half asleep—she began to feel a little 
tired, and sat down upon a stone by the roadside. There was a stone 
behind her, too. She could just see its grey face. She leaned her 
back against it, and fell fast asleep. 

“ When she woke she could not think where she was, or how she had 
got there. It was a dark, drizely morning, and her feet were cold. 
But she was quite dry. For the rock against which she fell asleep in 
the night projected so far over her head that it had kept all the rain 
off her. She could not have chosen a better place, if she had been 
able to choose. But the sight around her was very dreary, In front 
lay @ swampy ground, creeping away, dismal and wretched, to the 
horizon, where a long low hill closed it. Behind her rose a mountain, 
bare and rocky, on which neither sheep nor shepherd was to be seen. 
Her home seemed to have vanished in the night, and left her either in a 
dream or in another world. And as she came to herself, the fear 
grew upon her that either she had missed the way in the dark or the 
carrier had gone past while she slept, either of which was dreadful to 
contemplate, She began to feel hungry, too, and she had not had the 
foresight to bring even a piece of oatcake with her. 

“Tt was only dusky dawn yet. There was plenty of time. She 
would sit down again a little while; for the rock had a 


brother. And thus she fell fast asleep 


“When she woke more and turned towards the road, whom 
should she see standing there but the carrier, staring at her. And his 
big strong horses stood in the road too, with their carts behind them, 
They were not in the least surprised, She could not help crying, 
just a little, for joy. 

«“«Why, Nelly, what on earth are you doing here ?’ said the carrier, 

“* Waiting for you,’ answered Nelly. 

“*Where are you going, child?’ 

“ «To Edinburgh.’ 

“ «What on earth are you going to do in Edinburgh ? 

“*T am going to my brother Willie, at the college.’ 

“ * But the college is over now, 

“*] know that,’ said Nelly. 


“ ¢ What ’s his address, then?’ the carrier went on. 

“ *T don’t know,’ answered Nelly. 

“ ¢Tt’s a lucky thing that I know, then, But you have no business 
to leave home this way.’ 

“*Oh! yes, I have.’ 

“ ¢T am sure your father did not know of it, for when he gave mea 
letter this morning to take to Willie he did not say a word about you.’ 

“ * He thought I was asleep in my bed,’ returned Nelly, trying to 
smile, But the thought that the carrier had actually seen her father 
since she left home, was too much for her, and she cried. 

“ *T can’t go back with you now,’ said the carrier, ‘so you must go 
on with me.’ 

“ © That's just what I want,’ said Nelly. 

“ So the carrier made her put on her shoes and stockings, for he 
was a kind man and had children of his own. Then he pulled out 
some of the straw that packed his cart, and made her a little bed on 
the tarpaulin that covered it, just where there was a soft bundle 
beneath. Then he lifted her up on it and covered her over with a few 
empty sacks, There Nelly was so happy, and warm, and comfortable, 
that, for the third time, she fell fast asleep. 

‘« When she woke he gave her some bread and cheese for her break- 
fast, and some water out of a brook that crossed the road, and then 
Nelly began to look about her. The rain had ceased and the sun was 
shining, and the country looked very pleasant; but Nelly thought it 
a strange country. She could see so much farther! And corn was 
growing everywhere, and there was not a sheep to be seen, and there 
were many cows feeding in the fields. 

“ * Ave we near Edinburgh ?’ she asked. 

“*Oh, no!’ answered the carrier; ‘we are a long way from 
Edinburgh yet.’ 

“ And so they journeyed on. The day was fiecked all over with 
sunshine and rain ; and when the rain’s turn came, Nelly would creep 
under a corner of the tarpaulin till it was over, They slept part of 
the night at a small town they passed through. 

“Nelly thought it a very long way to Edinburgh, though the 
carrier was kind to her, and gave her of everything that he had him- 
self, except the whisky, which he did not think good for her. 

“ At length she spied, far away, a great hill, that looked like a 
couching lion. 

“*Do you see that hill?’ said the carrier. 

“*T am just looking at it,’ answered Nelly. 

“« Edinburgh lies at the foot of that hill.’ 

“*Qh!’ said Nelly ; and scarcely took her eyes off it till it went 
out of sight again. 

“ Reaching the brow of an eminence, they saw Arthur's Seat (as the 
carrier said the bill was called) once more, and below it a great jagged 
ridge of what Nelly took to be broken rocks, But the carrier told 
her that was the Old Town of Edinburgh. Those fierce-looking 
splinters on the edge of the mass were the roofs, gables, and chimneys 
of the great houses once inhabited by the nobility of Scotland, But 
when you come near the houses you find them shabby-looking ; for 
they are full of poor people, who cannot keep them clean and nice. 

“ But, certainly, my children, if you will excuse your Scotch papa 
for praising his own country’s capital, I don’t believe there ever was 
a city that looked so grand from the distance as that Old Town of 
Edinburgh. And when you get into the streets you can fancy 
yourself hundreds of years back in the story of Scotland, 
Seen thus through the perspective of time or distance, it is a great 
marvel to everyone with any imagination at all; and it was nothing 
less to little Nelly, even when she got into the middle of it. But her 
heart was so full of its dog-duties towards her black lamb of a brother 
that the toyshops and the sugarpium-shops could not draw it 
towards their mines of wonder and wealth. 

“ Ablength the cart stopped at a public-hor*e in the Grassmarket—a 
wide, open place, with strange old houses all round it, and a huge rock, 
with a castle on its top, towering over it, There Nelly got down. 

“*T can’t go with you till I've unloaded my cart,’ said the carrier. 

“*] don't want you to go with me, please,’ said Nelly, ‘I think 
Willie would rather not, Please give me father's letter. 

“ So the carrier gave her the letter, and got a little boy of the land- 
lady's to show her the way up the West-bow—a street of tall houses, 
so narrow that you might have shaken hands across it from window 
to window. But those houses are all pulled down now, I am sorry 
to say, and the street Nelly went up has vanished, From the West- 
bow they went up a stair into the High-street, and thence into a 
narrow court, and then up e winding stair, and so came to the floor 
where Willie's lodging was. There the little boy left Nelly. 

“Nelly knocked two or three times before anybody came; and 
when at last a woman opened the door, what do you think the woman 
did the moment she inquired after Willie ?—She shut the door in her 
face with a fierce scolding word. For Willie Lad vexed her that 
morning, and she thoughtlessly took her revenge upon Nelly without 
even asking her a question, Then, indeed, for a moment, Nelly's 
courage gave way. All at once she felt dreadfully tired, and sat down 
upon the stair and cried, And the landlady was so angry with Willie 
that she forgot all about the little girl that wanted to see him. 

“So for a whole hour Nelly sat upon the stair, moving only to let 
people pass. She felt dreadfully miserable, but had not the courage 
to knock again, for fear of having the door shut in her face yet more 
hopelessly, At last a woman came up and knocked at the door. 
Nelly rose trembling and stood behind her, The door opened; the 
woman was welcomed; she entered, The door was again closing 
when Nelly cried out in an agony, 

“* Please, ma'am, I want to see my brother Willie !’ and burst into 
sobs. 

“ The landlady, her wrath having by this time assuaged, was vexed 
with herself and ashamed that she had not let the child in. 

“* Bless me |’ she cried ; ‘have you been there all this time? Why 
didn’t you tell me you were Willie's sister? ome in, You won't 
find him in, though, It's not much of his company we get, I can 
tell you.’ 

“*] don’t want to come in, then, sobbed Nelly. ‘ Please to tell me 
where he is, ma'am.’ 

“ * How should I know where he is? At no good, I warrant. But 
you had better come in and wait, for it’s your only chance of seeing 
him before to-merrow morning.’ 

“ With a sore heart Nelly went in and sat down by the kitchen fire, 
And the landlady and her visitor sat and talked together, every now 
and then casting a look at Nelly, who kept her eyes on the ground, 
waiting with all her soul till Willie should come, Livery time 
the landlady looked, she looked sooner the next time; and every 
time she looked, Nelly’s sad face went deeper into her heart ; so that, 
before she knew what was going on in herself, she quite loved the child ; 
for she was a kind-hearted woman, though she was sometimes cross. 

“In a few minutes she went up to Nelly and took her bonnet off, 
Nelly submitted without a word, Then she made her a cup of tea; 
and while Nelly was taking it she asked her a great many questions, 
Nelly answered them all; and the landlady stared with amazement 





at the child's courage and resolution, and thought with herself, 


“‘Well, if anything can get Willie out of his bad ways, this little 
darling will do it.’ 
“Then she made her go to Willie’s bed, promising to let her know the 
moment he came home, 
“ Nelly slept and slept till it was night. When she woke it was 
dark, but a light was shining through beneath the door. So she rose 
and put on her frock and shoes and stockings, and went to the 
kitchen. 
“* You see he’s not come yet, Nelly,’ said the landlady, 
“Where can he be ?’ returned Nelly, sadly. 
“Qh! he'll be drinking with some of his companions in the public- 
house, I suppose.’ 
“© Where is the public-house ?’ 
“¢ There are hundreds of them, child.’ 
“*T know the place he generally goes to,’ said a young tradesman 
who sat by the fire. 
“He had a garret-room in the house, and knew Willie by sight, 
And he told the landlady in a low voice where it was. 

“*Oh! do tell me, please sir,’ cried Nelly, ‘I want to get him 

’ 

“ * You don’t think he’ll mind you, do you?’ 

“* Yes, I do,’ returned Nelly confidently. 

“* Well, I'll show you the way if you. like; but you'll find ita 
rough place, I can tell you. You'll wish yourself out of it pretty 
soon, with or without Willie.’ 

“*T won't leave it without him,’ said Nelly, tying on her bonnet. 

“* Stop a bit,’ said the landlady. ‘You don’t think Iam going to 
let the child out with nobody but you to look after her ?’ 

“*Come along, then, ma’am.’ 

“The landlady put on her bonnet, and out they all went into the 
street. 

“ What a wonder it might have been to Nelly! But she only knew 
that she was in the midst of great lights, and carts and carriages 
rumbling over the stones, and windows full of pretty things, and 
crowds of people jostling along the pavements, In all the show she 
wanted nothing but Willie. 

“The young man led them down a long dark close through an 
archway, and then into a court off the close, and then up an outside 
stone stair to a low-browed door, at which he knocked. 

“*T don’t much like the look of this place,’ said the landlady. 

“*Oh! there’s no danger, I dare say, if you keep quiet. They 'll 
never hurt the child. Besides, her brother ’ll see to that,’ 

“ Presently the door was opened, and the young man asked after 
Willie. 

“*Ts he in?’ he said, 

“*He may be, or he may not,’ answered a fat, frouzy woman, in a 
dirty cotton dress. ‘ Who wants him?’ 

“ ¢ This little girl,’ 

“ * Please ma’am, I’m his sister.’ 

“* We want no sisters here.’ 

“And she proceeded to close the door. I dare say the landlady 
remembered with shame that that was just what she had done that 
morning. 

“*Come! come!’ interposed the young tradesman, putting his 
feot between the door and the post ; ‘don’t be foolish. Surely you 
won't go to keep a child like that from speaking to her own brother ! 
Why, the Queen herself would let her in.’ 

“This softened the woman a little, and she hesitated, with the 
latch in her hand, 

“* Mother wants him,’ said Nelly, ‘She’s very ill. I heard her 
cry about Willie. Let me in,’ 

“She took hold of the woman’s hand, who drew it away hastily, but 
stepped back, at the same time, and let her enter, She then resumed 
her place at the door. 

“* Devil a one of you shall come in!’ she said, as if justifying the 
child’s admission by the exclusion of the others. 

“* We don’t want, mistress,’ said the young man, ‘But we'll just 
see that no harm comes to her.’ 

“*D’ ye think I’m not enough for that?’ said the woman, with 
scorn. ‘ Let me see who dares to touch her! But you may stay where 
you are, if you like. The air’s free.’ 

“So saying, she closed the door, with a taunting laugh, 

“The passage was dark in which Nelly found herself; but she saw 
a light at the further end, through a keyhole, and heard the sounds of 
loud talk and louder laughter. Before the woman had closed the 
outer door, she had reached this room; nor did the woman follow 
either to guide or prevent her. 

“ A pause came in the noise. She tapped at the door. 

“*Come in!’ cried some one. And she entered. 

“ Round a table were seated four youths, drinking. Of them one 
was Willie, with flushed face and flashing eyes. They all stared when 
the child stood before them, in her odd, old-fashiored bonnet, and 
her little shaw! pinned at the throat. Willie stared as much as any 
of them. 

“ Nelly spoke first. 

“* Willie! Willie!’ she cried, and would have rushed to him, but 
the table was between. 

“What do you want here, Nelly? Who the deuce let you come 
here?’ said Willie, not quite unkindly, 

“*T want you, Willie, Come home with me, Oh! please come 
home with me.’ 

“*T can’t, now, Nelly, you see,’ he answered, Then, turning to his 
companions, ‘How could the child have found her way here?’ he 
said, looking ashamed as he spoke. 

“*You're fetched. That's all,’ said one of them, with a sneer. 
* Mother's sent for you.’ 

“*Go along!’ said another; ‘and mind yon don’t catch it when 
you get home !’ 

“* Nobody will say a word to you, Willie,’ interposed Nelly. 

“ * Be a good boy, and don’t do it again!’ said the third, raising his 
glass to his lips. 

“ Willie tried to laugh, but was evidently vexed. 

“What are you standing there for, Nelly ?’ he said, sharply. ‘This 
is no place for you.’ 

“* Nor for you either, Wille,’ returned Nelly, without moving, 

“* We're all very naughty, aren't we, Nelly ?’ said the first. 

“* Come and give me a kiss, and I'll forgive you,’ said the second. 

“* You shan’t have your brother; so you may trudge home again 
without him,’ said the third, 

“ And then they all burst out laughing, except Willie, 

“*Do go away, Nelly,’ he said, angrily, 

“* Where am I to go to?’ she asked, 

“* Where you came from.’ 

“* That's home,’ said Nelly ; ‘but I can’t go home to-night, and I 
daren’: go home without you. Mother would die, She's very ill, 
Willie, I heard her crying last night.’ 

“ Tt seemed to Nelly at the moment that it was only last night she 
left home. 





“*T'll just take the little fool to my lodgings and come back 
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directly,’ said Willie, rather 
stricken at this mention 
of his mother, 

“*Oh! yes. Doas you 're 
bid!’ they cried, and burst 
out laughing again. For 
they despised Willie be- 
cause he was only a shep- 
herd’s son, although they 
liked to have his company 
because he was clever. But 
Willie was angry now. 

“*T tell you what,’ he 
said, ‘I'll go when dnd 
where I like.’ 

Two of them were silent 
now, because they were 
afraid of Willie; for he 
was big and strong. The 
third, however, trusting to 
the others, said, with a 
nasty sneer, 

“‘Go with its little 
sister to its little matamy ! 

“Now Willie could not 
get out, so small was the 
room «nd so large the 
table, except one or other 
of those next him rose to 
let him pass, Neither did. 
Willie therefore jumped 
on the table, kicked the 
tumbler of the one who 
had last spoken into the 
breast of his shirt, jamped 
down, took Nelly by the 
hand, and left the house, 

“<The rude boys |’ said 
Nelly. ‘I would never go 
near them again, if I was 
you, Willie.’ 

“ But Willie said never 
a word, for he was not 
pleased with Nelly, or 
with himself, or with his 
friends, 

“When they got into 
the house he said, ab- 
ruptly, ‘What's the mat- 
ter with mother, Nelly?’ 

“*T don’t know, Willie; 
but I don’t think shell 
ever get better. I’m sure 
father doesn’t think it 
either.’ 

“ Willie was silent for a 
long time. Then he said, 

“‘*How did you come 
here, Nelly ? 

“And Nelly told him 
the whole story. 

“‘And now you'll come 
home with me, Willie.’ 

“*Tt was very foolish of 
you, Nelly. To think you 
could bring me home if I 
didn’t choose !’ 

“*But you do ehoose, 
don’t you, Willie?’ 

“*You might as well 
have written,’ he said. 

“Then Nelly remem- 
bered her father’s letter, 
which the carrier had 
given her. And Willie 
took it, and sat down, 
with his back to Nelly, 
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Then he burst out cry- 
ing, and laid his head on 
his arms and went on cry- 
ing. And Nelly got upon 
a bar of the chair—for he, 
was down on the table— 
and leaned over him, and 
put her arms round his 
neck, and said, crying her- 
self all the time, 

“*Nobody said a word 
to the black lamb when 
Jumper bronght him 
home, Willie. 

“And Willie lifted his 
head, and put his arms 
round Nelly, and drew her 
face to his, and kissed her 
as he used to kiss her 


years ago. 
“ And I needn't tell you 
~ smything more about it.” 


“Oh! yes. Tell us how 


a: they got home.” 


“They went home with 
the carrier next day.” 

“ And wasn’t his father 
glad to see Willie?” 

“He didn’t say much. 
He held out his hand 
with a half smile on his 
mouth, and a look in his 
eye like the moon before 
a storm.” 

“ And his mother ?” 

“His mother held out 
her arms, and drew him 
down to her bosom, and 
Stroked his hair, and 
ao God to bless Willie, 


“And Nelly — weren't 
they glad to see Nelly ?” 
“They made more of 
Willie than they did of 
Nelly.” 
“And wasn't Nelly 
? ” 
“ No; she never noticed 
it—she was so busy 


making much of Willie, 
too.” 


“ But I hope they didn’t 
scold Nelly for going to 
fetch Willie ?” 

“When she went to 
bed that night, her father 
kissed her and said, 

‘*The blessin’ o’ an 
auld father be upo’ ye, my 
wee bairn |’ 

“ There's Scotch, now 
exclaimed the whole com- 
pany. 

Ani in one moment 
papa was on the floor, 
buried beneath a mass of 
children. 

The chief thumbsucker, 
after kissing till she was 
stupid, recovered her wits 
by sucking her thumb 
diligently for a whole 
minute, after which she 
said, “If we had been 

wolves, it would have been 
papa.” 

And then they all went 
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OUR COLOURED ILLUSTRATION. 


The Children in the Good. 


——@——— 


’ isnot without a hesitating apology 

for the meanness of his choice that 

Addison, in No. 85 of the Spee- 

tator, confesses having read, with 

“the most exquisite pleasure,” an 

old ballad, which he found in a 

broadsheet pasted on the walls of 

a country house. “My reader,” 

says he, “will think I am not 

serious when I acquaint him that the 

piece I am going to speak of was the old 

ballad of the ‘Two Children in the Wood,’ 

which is one of the darling songs of the 

common people, and has been the delight 

of most Englishmen in some part of their 

age.” And then he goes on to plead, in 

vindication of his vulgar taste, that the 

late Lord Dorset, as well as Mr. Dryden 

and other refined critics of that day, were likewise fond of old 
English ballads. Fortified by their example, he ventures, in 
spite of “the little conceited wits" who buzzed in the coffee- 
houses of the time of Queen Anne, to commend this “ plain, 
simple copy of nature, destitute of the helps and orna- 
ments of art.” It is curious to observe that Addison is 
afraid to quote a single line of the popular ballad, lest he 
should be derided by the polite readers of the town. “ The 
whole narration,” he says, “has something in it very 
moving, notwithstanding the author of it, whoever he was, 
has delivered it with such an abject phrase and poorness 
of expression that the quoting any part of it would look like a 
design of turning it into ridicule.” But we of the nineteenth 
century do not feel bound to agree with the literary con- 
noisseurs of the eighteenth in regard to the “ mean language ” 
cf this genuine specimen of the native poetry of England, which 
is worth, in our judgment, all the pastorals of all the peri- 
wigged poetasters of fashion who sniffed at Shakspeare and 
Milton while they obliged the world with their own effusions, 
“verse loitering into prose, and poetry fallen lame.” We, 
therefore, being rather fond of that “despicable simplicity in 
the verse" which Addison thought likely to be objected to in 
the old ballad of the Children in the Wood, shall not have any 
scruple in putting the main part of the text before our readers, 
as we find it in Bishop Percy’s “ Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry.” And the sweet, pathetic story, told in this unaffected 
style, though it must have been long ago familiar te every one 
who meets with it here, will nevertheless be welcome, as it is 
now accompanied by the chromotype of Mr, Lucy's beautiful 

picture given with our Christmas Number, 

It may be worth while to remark that the ballad itself, of 
which the oldest copy extant is one printed in black letter, in 
the Pepys’ Collection, entitled “The Children in the Wood ; 
or, The Norfolk Gentleman's Last Will and Testament,” 
does not pretend to a high antiquity; it cannot be referred 
to an earlier date than the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Its subject was probabiy suggested, in some measure, by a 
play which had been published in 1605, by Robert Yarrington, 
who may, like Shakspeare and other Elizabethan dramatists, 
have takea his plot from an Italian novel, since the scene of it 
is laid by him in Padua, and not in Norfolk. In this play, how- 
ever, there is but one orphan child, and he does not die in the 
wood. The differences between the play and the ballad of the 
Norfolk gentleman's two children are so considerable, that the 
anonymous author of the ballad deserves almost the credit of 
an original invention ; while the incidents which he has added 
to the story “cannot fail,” as Addison remarks, “to please 
those who have a true and unprejudiced taste of nature,” 

The father and mother, it will be recollected, who had lived 
with each other in unbroken love, were taken ill at one time 
and lay on their death-bed, anxious only for the welfare of 
their two infant children—the one a pretty boy three years old, 
the other and younger a beautiful little girl. The father had 
made his will, leaving to his little son £300 a year on his 
coming of age, and to his little daughter a dowry of £500, to 
be paid on her marriage-day ; but, if they should chance to die 
in their infancy, their uncle would possess their wealth. “The 
condition, speech, and behaviour of the dying parents, with 
the age, innocence, and distress of the chiidren, are set forth in 
such tender circumstances that it is impossible for a reader of 
common humanity not to be affected with them.” The passage 

justly commended by Addison is this :— 

“ How, brother,” said the Dying man, 
“ Rook to mp children Ddeare; 

Be good unto mp bop and girl, 

Ho friend else habe thep here; 

Eo God and you £ recommend 

Hy children Veare this dave ; 

Bat little while be sure we habe, 
GAHithin this world to stape. 


Bou must be father and mother both, 
Aud uncle all in one; 

God tnows what will become of them, 
GMAhen E am Vead and gone.” 


TUith that bespake their mother Deare, 
“@® brother kinde,” quot) she, 

“ Dou are the man must bring our babes 
Co wealth or miseric ; 


Gnd if pou keep them carefully, 

Then God will pou reward ; 

But if pou otherwise should Deal, 

God will pour Deedes regard.” 

THith lippes as cold as any stone, 

Chev kist their children small ; 

“ God bless pou both, mp children Ddeare,” 
EHith that the teares did fall. 


The uncle having promised to keep the little ones safe and 
never to do them wrong, takes them to his own house when 
their parents are dead, and makes much of them for a time. 
But, after a twelvemonth and a day, he resolves that, for the 
sake of the money bequeathed to them, he will put them to 
death. He bargains with two strong ruffians to take them 
away and slay them in the wood, and he sends them from home, 
deceiving his wife by an artful tale of their going to be brought 
up by one of his friends in London, 


Awaye then went those preity hades, 
Rejopeing at that tie, 

Rejoycing with a merry mind, 

Chey should _onyTcock-horse ride. 

Chey prate and prattle pleasantly, 

Gs they rode on their way, 

Co those that should their butchers bet 
Anv work their lives’ Becape. 


So that the pretty speech they bad, 
Mave MAurder’s Heart relent; 

Mind thep that undertooke the Deed, 
Hull sore they now repent 

Wet one of them, more hard of heart, 
Did bowe to Do his charge, 

Because the wretch, that hired him, 
had paid him berp large. 


Che other won't agree hereto, 

So here they fall to strife; 
GHith one another they did fight, 
About the children’s life; 

Gnd he that was of mildest mood 
Did slave the other there, 
GMAithin an unfrequented wood; 
Che babes DD quake for fear. 


the took the chiluren by the hand, 

Ceares standing in his eve, . 

Gund bade them straitway follow him, 

And look they DD not erpe; 

Gnd two long miles he led them on, 

@MAhile thep for food complaine; 

“ Stape Here,” quoth be, “ EI bring you bread 
Gen E come backe againe” 


Chese pretty babes, with hand in hand, 
Gent wandering up and Vobne; 

But neber more could see the man 
Approaching from the town; 

Cheir pretipe lippes with black-berries 
@Miere all besmear'd and Dped, 

Gnd when they saw the Darksome night, 
Chey sat them Downe and crped. 


Chus wandered these poor innocents, 
Cill Deathe DM end their grief, 

En one another's armes they Dped, 
As wanting due relief; 

Ho burial this pretty pair 

@t any man receives, 

Cill Robin Reddreast piouslp 

BM cober them with leades. 


A word of warmest praise is due to Mr. Lucy for the artistic, 
natural, and in every way appropriate manner in which he has 
illustrated this touching old ballad. There is something bean- 
tifully suggestive even in the relative position of the children. 
The painter seems to have conceived that the boy, though the 
older and stronger of the two, was the first to succumb to 
fatigue and hunger; and that when he had fallen asleep, 
though still remaining “hand in hand” with his sister, then 
she lay down, resting on him, and entwined her arm with 
his—an attitude of sisterly love, The stately beech-trunks 
which form the background of the “wceod” were probably 
studied in the Forest of Fontainebleau, near which the artist 
has lived and painted many years. To foreign study and 
long practice on large historical works (of which his great 
picture of “Cromwell at Hampton Court” is the most cele- 
brated) may also be attributed the masterly drawing of the 
figures and the disciplined taste which has regulated the execu- 
tion of his design. When the picture was exhibited at the 
British Institution last spring, critics were (for once) unanimous 
in eulogising it, although both the class of subject and “cabinet” 
scale were unusual with the artist. To us its success recalled 
a saying of Haydon's, that “a painter in small, when he 
paints in large, only enlarges his ignorance ; but a painter in 





large, when he paints in small, compresses his knowledge,” 











CHRISTMAS AT KING ARTHUR’S COURT. 


any mention of 
King Arthur 
sends us back to 
the days of our 
childhood, when 


famous Knights of the 

Round Table, the wrongs 

they redressed and the op- 

pressors they overthrew, filled 

our young minds with wonder 

' and swelled the hearts of the 
* more imaginative with emulation of their noble 

deeds! As we have grown older, too, there have 

been few of us who have not been stirred by the same 

stories, told to us in language more suited to our 

years by those who have not deemed it waste to em- 

ploy time the most valuable and talents of the highest 

in neha legends of an age which history makes half barbaric, 
and of a King whose very existence at any period has been questioned. 
Partly, then, because it is good that at Christmas time we should 
in any way be made to think and feel as little children, and partly 
because of the unfailing interest of the story of King Arthur to 
persons of all ages, we present our readers with an ideal sketch, from 
the pencil of J. Gilbert, of “Christmas at the Court of K ing Arthur.’ 
By some historians Arthur is described as reigning in Britain about 
the beginning of the sixth century; he is said to have conquered 


| Ireland, France, Denmark, and Norway, and was victorious in many 


expeditions against the Saracens. By others his dominions were 


| limited to the south and west of England and South Wales, while his 


victories were restricted to the overthrow of rival kings within these 
bounds, repulses of the Picts and Saxons when they invaded 
his dominions, and a few incursions into Ireland. Probably round 
him, as around other heroes of still earlier ages, the deeds of many 
mighty men have gathered. But there must have been a real founda- 
tion on which to erect so grand a figure as the King Arthur presented 
to us by modern poets. Even if he did not found the order of the 
Round Table, but received it, as some say, with a hundred knights, as 


| an institution of his father Uther, still, it is acknowledged that he 


stamped upon it that character of nobleness which made it famous. 
The Order of the Round Table, as designed by Arthur, was indeed 

a grand conception--Tennyson makes the King thus explain his 
motive in establishing the order and recount the oath :— 

For when the Roman left us, and their law 

Relax’d its hold upon us, and the ways 

Were filled with rapine, here and there a deed 

Of pr done red d a random wrong. 

But I was first of all the Kings, who drew 

The knighthood errant of this realm and all 

The realms together under me, their Head, 

In that fair order of my Table Round, 

A glorious company, the flower of men, 

To serve as model for the mighty world, 

And be the fair beginning of a time. 

I made them lay their hands in mine and swear 

To reverence the King as if he were 

Their conscience, and their conscience as their King. 

To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 

To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 

To speak no slander; no, nor listen to it ; 

To lead sweet lives in purest chastity ; 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 

And worship her by years of noble deeds, 

Until they won her ; for, indeed, I knew 

Of no more subtle master under heaven 

Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 

Not only to keep down the base in man, 

But teach high thought, and amiable words, 

And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 

And love of truth, and al] that makes a man. 


Or, in the less musical prose of the chronicle, stripped of its 
antique guise, “Then rose the King and spake to all the table round, 
and charged them to be ever true and noble knights; to do neither 
outrage nor murder, nor any unjust violence, and always to fire 
treason; also, by no means ever to be cruel, but to give mercy 
unto him that asked for mercy, upon pain of forfeiting the liberty of 
his court for evermore. Moreover, at all times, on pain of death, to 
give all succour unto ladies, gentlewomen, and young damsela; and 
lastly, never to take part in any wrongful quarrel for reward or pay- 
ment; and to all this he swore them knight by knight. Then he 
ordained that every year they should all come before the King, 
wherever he might appoint the place, and give account of all their 
feats, and wanderings, and adventures of the past twelve months. 
And so, with prayer and blessing and high words of cheer, he insti- 
tuted that most noble order of the Round Table, whereto the best and 
bravest knights in all the world sought afterwards to find entrance 
and admission.” 

It is one of these annual gatherings that our artist has represented on 
pages 620-621. The knights are assembled, the banquet has been dis- 
cussed, and in presence of the stately Queen and lovely ladies of her 
court the “ feats, and wanderings, and adventures” have been recounted, 
and Arthur calls on them to swear, anew and together, the oath that 
each had taken singly on admission. Then the Knights of the Round 
Table, rising solemnly and drawing forth the blades, bared only in 
defence of right or in redress of wrong, swear on the hilt of each, 
which is a cross, to be faithful to their oath and to the King. 
So solemn is this act that even the jester leaning on the back of 
Arthur's chair has drooped his bauble, feeling this is no time for folly, 
and the privileged dwarf sets down the flask and boldr the unfilled 
goblet to regard the knightly circle and the glorious King. Nor le* 
our readers think the 





of Arthur's race suppose that the 

the Cymrian Kings through the house of Tudor ; 

of which house may indeed be dated the cordial amalgamation of 
Welsh with the English, and the rise of that power over the destinies 
of the civilised world which England has since established. 
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BIRDS IN WINTER. 
BY THOMAS MILLER. 


HE birds have been called God’s 
Messengers ever since that old and 

7 holy time when the prophet Elijah, 
~" waiting for his evening meal, saw 
the broad-winged ravens painted 
black upon the golden sunset, 
which flooded with glory the brook 
Cherith,* by which he knelt, 
King David, in his Psalms, makes 
mention of the birds that built about 
the tabernacle, and says, “ The spar- 
‘ row hath found an house, and the 
swallow a nest for herself where she 
may lay her young, even Thine 
altar;”+ and our Saxon ancestors 
called those birds that built about the 
churches God's Birds, and held them 
in as great reverence as those which 
reared their nests against the temples 
erected by David and Solomon. High up in the very centre of the roof 
may still be seen an open window in some of our old country churches, 
which is called the Birds’ Window, and was placed there by the pious 
builders, so that the birds might enter and be sheltered from the 
severity of winter. The swallow-scallop cut in the ornamental 
woodwork under the pinnacled gables may still be seen 
in a few of those old timbered tenements which our fore- 
fathers built for posterity. Those who sat at the long 
heavy window, hooded by the quaint scrollwork that threw a coo] 
shadow on the casement, could see the swailows come in and go out 
through the openings, and watch them feeding their young or sitting 
peacefully on the nests which they had built within arm’s-length of 
such as sat in the low wainscoted apartment looking at them. And 
our God-fearing forefathers would point to the birds and tell their 
children how the Good Shepherd, in His Sermon on the Mount, left 
the birds to their care, when he said, “ They sow not, neither do they 
reap nor gather into barns ; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them.” { 
And, so taught, the children would not send away empty the little 
robin when he alighted on the snow-covered window-sill, nor turn a 
deaf ear to the chirp of the sparrow when he came down from the 
housetop which Winter had whitened. Mankind walked nearer to 
God when, in their unshaken faith and simple-heartedness, they be- 
lieved the birds went to and fro over sea and land at His bidding, and 
that they were doing His service when they attended to the wants of 
“ the least of these.” 

We read of winters so severe, even within the last century, that 
nearly all the small birds perished. There were very few robins. 
wrens, linnets, or larks seen the following spring, and it was the end 
of summer before any young birds appeared. During those hard 
winters thousands of birds were picked up frozen to death, for all the 
rivers were ice-bound, and it was so cold that the oil was frozen in 
the street-lamps, and they could not be lighted, so that the towns 
were left in darkness, Freezing showers often fell during those hard 
old winters, coating everything they touched with clear bright ice, 
even the plumage of the birds; while the crimson holly-berries 
showed as if they were under glass, and the moss and lichen looked 
like jewels inclosed in crystal cases. Though we have seldom such 
severe winters now, yet rarely does one pass without a frost lasting 
a@ week or two, and causing the ground to be as hard as stone: 
How do the small birds live during these severe frosts, especially 
such as do not approach our homes in quest of food? It is easy to 
show that, even if the weather be so severe as to freeze the very life 
out of them, food can be found in abundance, and that for want of 
food alone they never perish, 

There are millions of leaves under ow broad, old hawthorn hedges 
amid which insects are to be found in every stage of existence, and 
these the frost rarely reaches. In the woods, beneath the close under- 
wood overtopped by tall trees, it is the same ; and if you force a way 
through these close-woven barriers in winter and examine the leaves 
that lie so thickly at your feet you will see where the birds have been 
rummaging for food. You can tell at a glance where the woodcock 
has been feeding, through his neat way of turning over the leaves, as 
he places one on his right and another on his left all the way he goes, 
never varying, and so makes himself quite an ornamental walk through 
his feeding-ground. There are loads of berries on our privet and holly 
hedges, of heps on our hawthorns and wild roses, besides a vast number 
of berry-bearing shrubs, which would make quite a catalogue of 
names. Under the gorse-bushes, that grow everywhere, are bushels 
of dry brown spines, which not only harbour insects but afford warm 
shelter to the birds, and are much frequented by our finches and 
linnets throughout the winter. Nor would a frost that locked up our 
navigable rivers penetrate very deep into these sheltered places, where 
the dry leaves lie layer above layer and never seem cold to the 
touch. There are also myriads of insect-eggs glued, on tree, bush, or 
hedge, to foliage that never falls, and these the birds find out 
and devour ; and well would it be if our gardeners looked a little more 
closely to the few leaves which remain on the fruit trees at the end of 
winter, for they will be found covered with squares of insect eggs, 
all glued so close together that it is difficult to force the point of a 
fine needle between the rows. Amid mosses, among withered grass, 
in the open hollows of no end of weeds and reeds, in decayed wood, in 
the thatch of stacks, dwellings, and outhouses, insects are concealed, 
and seeds are to be found which are only visible to the sharp sight of 
birds. We see them searching every hole and cranny in old walls 
holding on by their claws and the pressure of their tails, and can 
fancy that the light of their sharp, flashing eyes must be as startling 
to the poor insects they fasten upon as the bull’s-eye of a policeman’s 
lantern is when turned upon a concealed felon, In farmyards, in 
places where flocks and herds are foddered, amid every variety of 
foliage and herbage, the birds find food that we know nothing of. 
Watch some bird busy pecking, then kneel down and examine the, 
ground closely, and all you find will be grit, sand, and loam—to your 
eye nothing else is visible: what else might be revealed can only be 
discovered through the aid of 4 microscope. The sight of birds is 
marvellous. We have seen them drop down like a stone upon an 
insect from such a height as in our eye would have rendered it as in- 
distinct as a grain of sand on a gravel walk. 

The birds pass two thirds of their time in mid-winter in sleep, during 
which they require no food; while during the long days they are 
moving about for at least sixteen hours, The same Providence which 
causes 80 many created things to hibernate during the period they 
would perish for want of food if awake, also provides rest and sleep 
for the birds, during which they feel no hunger, and renders the few 
brief hours of winter daylight long enough to gather a sufficiency of 
food before retiring to roost. Some birds feed only in the night, and 





*1 Kings xvii. 5, 6 t Psalm Ixxxiy. 3. t Matthew vi. 26. 























it is becoming a question whether some few that are classed as wild- 
fowl migrate at all,as their nests have been found by our water- 
courses. All the plovers, god-wits, coots, water-rails, the sheldrake, 
and teal are met with in summer; and, though they may shift from 
place to place, most of them, many think, remain with us all the 
year round, although they may move to every point of the compass, 
Chief favourite of all our winter birds is the little robin. He never 
leaves us, but still sings the old year out and the new year in, as his 
forefathers did, centuries before a Christmas carol was heard. His 
beautiful red breast and the crimson holly-berries are generally the 
only bits of warm colouring we see out of doors, where all the land- 
scape is whitened with winter. He hops on the window-sill, leaving 
the print of his long claws in the snow, while he peeps through the 
pane with his bold black eyes, asking, in his way, for food, and will 
enter the room, after a few visits, if he is treated kindly. He has such 
winning ways that all the children love him, and would not harm him 
for the world, were he caught and placed in their hands. How 
delighted the children are to stand at the door and feed the birds in 
winter, to watch their shy habits, as they draw nearer and nearer 
until they reach the furthermost crumb; then they open their wings 
and are off in the twinkling of an eye! Throw up a few shovelfuls of 
earth in the garden, and there the robin is rummaging among it to 
see what he can find, almost before our back is turned} or else 
we find him perched, impudently, on the handle of the spade 
we had left sticking in the mould, and singing away, with 
all his might, as if trying how much space he could fill with his 
song, since all the other birds are silent. Neither does he forsake us 
for long together, either in spring or summer, except at breeding- 
time, but comes every now and then, as if just to look on and say he 
has not forgotten us. Then he comes again, with his little family 
about him in their juvenii> suits; and you must look very close at 
them to see a likeness, for they are too young to wear the red waist- 


ing before we pass under the elder-bower. They are born thieves, and 
we do believe often fight in winter only to keep themselves warm, 
Nor do they mind taking possession of one another's nests. When the 
rightful occupier returns, the sparrow in possession pokes out his 
head from under the eaves and pecks at him; if that does not drive 
him away the intruder turns out, and then they have to fight for it, 
and a pretty row they make while they fight—no doubt calling one 
another all the bad names they “can lay their tongues to.” Some- 
times one sparrow gives another such a thrashing that we do not see 
the beaten one fora day or two, and have no doubt that he is con- 
fined to his bed under the eaves. The little wrens sit in the hedges 
huddled up like balls of feathers on acold day, and, but for their 
tiny tails sticking out, would seem quite round, Then there is ever 
heard that low, pleasing note, as if they were talking to themselves 
while perking their heads aside, and stopping every now and then 
for a moment or two, as if considering whether they have hunted the 
spray well from which they have just stepped down, or left anything 
on it that is worth while going back again for. 

The golden-crested wren we have not seen, though he visits the 
gardens about Camberwell and Dulwich in winter, ‘ He is the very 
smallest of all our British birds, and a perfect beauty he is, too, with 
his orange-coloured crest blowing all about his head on a windy day, 
like the long feathers in a lady’s bonnet. He likes to go hopping and 
pecking about in our shrubberies among the evergreens in winter, but 
never appoaches near our towns or villages at any other season of the 
year ; and, though he weighs but eighty grains, and his body is very 
little larger than some of our big humble-bees, he remains with us 
all the year round, even if the winter be cold enough to kill him, 
as if he preferred laying down his little bones in his native 
land to carrying them over the sea as so many of our larger birds 
do, linnets, which are such favourite cage-prisoners, never leave 
us, though they shift their quarters to every point of the island in 





coat—the proud crest of the house of the Robins: but they will put 
it on in autumn, and be able to take a part in the carols their parents 
sing at Christmas around our leafless homesteads. 

In onrown garden at Kennington-cross—which is but little more than 


that span the Thames between the two— we are visited by agreat number 
of birds in winter. We let the grvundsel and chickweed under the south 
wall run to seed year after year, to tempt them, so that one or both 
are in flower and seed from February to November, unless the season 


the year round: as the old ones hang on the spays until the 
new ones are nearly ripe. Wrens, robins, finches, titmice, and even 
the wagtail, that comes picking and strutting round the fountein, are 
among the chief of our winter visitors, for the sparrows we have with 
us always, Year after year a blackbird builds, and sings, an‘ rears 
its young with only the space of a garden between us, All the thickly- 
clustered houses that hem in the open space in which we reside are 
filled with the music of the blackbird in spring. Robins come into 
our kitchen, and we hardly ever stir out in winter without startling 
the beautifully-coloured goldfinches, As for the wrens, they are 
sticking up their tiny tails everywhere. It will not be so long ; for while 
we write new houses are creeping up close to our old, high garden- 
walls, which have stood for at least two centuries. These and the 
huge, square, brick pillars, on which the quaintly- wrought iron gates 
swung in former times, are all that remain of the past ; for the battle- 
mented manor-house, which a wall divides from us, is but a thing of 


And in these grey, thick, mouldering old walls—every brick of which 
may be powdered into dust between the thumb and finger—thonsands 


crevices, and hanging flattened against the brickwork all day long. 
We allow none to be captured. 

A thick, low-branched, broad-spreading japonica, that sends out 
thorns sharp as needles, and is hung with fiery blossoms, before the 
leaves are grown, in early spring, is the favourite playground of the 
little brown titmice, It is overhung by a plum-tree, both within a 
few feet of the window. Iere they come to play in winter for the 
hour together, as they always find food under the thorny japouica, 
Their favourite game seems to be that of “ Goosey, goosey, gander,” 
as they continually chase one another “ up stairs, down stairs, and in 
my lady's chamber,” the interlacing and steplike branches of the 
shrub being the staircase. Our cat, Blondin—so called for his daring 
performance on the branches, never caring how high he climbs nor 
how low the sprays bend beneath him, as he always alights on his 
feet when he falls—is confined within doors—when we can catch 
him—while the titmice go through their little performance. He is 
however, allowed to occupy a chair by the window on which he rears 
up and looks at the birds, swearing awfully, and switching his tail 
to and fro angrily all the time he watches them. Now and then, 
he escapes, when the door is opened, and spoils their pretty game of 
“catch me who can,” for they scamper off, like a parcel of children 
who are in mischief at the sight of a policeman, the instant they see 
Blondin. As for the robins and wrens, they get on the highest stems 
that shoot out of the broad old holly hedge, when they see him, well 
knowing that he will not follow them there, as there are myriads of 
sharp spikes on the armed holly-leaves ever ready to run into his feet, 
Sometimes Blondin brings in a poor little palpitating bird, and looks 
up at us as if he expected to be stroked for so savage an outrage ; 
then we have a dear little maiden who takes it away from him and 
gives him a “good talking to,” and threatens that he shall have 
no supper. But, somehow, by rubbing against her, purring, and 
climbing up her back to sit on her shoulder, he manages to get 
into favour again ; and when we see him lying coiled up on her knee 


supper. 
For the wagtail there is always something to be found about the 


fountain under the pump, as the ice is broken every morning, 


full, making the ground moist; and there the black winter gnats 
indulge in their airy dance if there be only a gleam of sunshine that 
lasts for a few minutes, He goes striding about, as if he timed his 
footsteps to the wagging of his beautiful long tail ; for he never hops 


the ground, and very pretty they look with their beautifully-marked 
plumage ; and there is something very peculiar in that long, clear 
whistle, which is heard every minute or so while they remain, and 
seems to be sounded as the signal of danger and caution, 

As for sparrows—like mice, they follow man wherever he goes, 


sow in February; then begin with the peas the very instant they pop 
out of the ground. We catch them thieving in winter; and when we 
drive them off the seed-beds they fly no further than one of the walls, 





where they perch all of a row, and are down again and busy plunder- 


a mile from either London Bridge, or Vauxhall, or any of the bridges | 


is very severe, The tall privet hedge is also black with berries all | 


yesterday, compared with the crumbling barrier that surrounds us. 


of insects are concealed that furnish the birds with many a meal in | 
winter, for they are flying about and peeping into the holes and | 


jast before bedtime, we know that he is forgiven, and has had his | 


for the birds to drink, and the water falls over the brim when it is | 


as if his legs were tied together, as many birds do, but puts his “best | 
foot foremost,” like the gentlemanly bird he is, though his colour is | 
like that of the mischief-loving magpie, who also remains with us all | 
the year round, We have a great number of starlings at times about | 


They are our greatest plague. They eat up all the early seeds we | 


winter, the young birds being generally together and the old ones 
keeping in flocks, In winter we have chaffinches in our garden, so 
clean, that when they rise suddenly the pure white of their feathers is 
almost as startling as a flash of lightning. There is a neatness about 
their plumage which seems, compared with the dirty sparrows, as if 
they prided themselves in keeping their feathers clean, and were 
always fit to be seen at any time. We frequently startle them from 
the celery trenches, where the earth is oftentimes disturbed at mid- 
winter. Some say the females migrate, while the males remain 
behind ; but this has not been proved ; and it is common among the 
finches for the sexes to divide in winter and fly in separate 
flocks, shifting about from one part of our island to another; and 
this cannot be called migration as the meaning is understood by 
naturalists, 

The blackbird, thrush, and magpie never leave us, and may fre- 
quently be seen at times somewhere near to our habitations in winter. 
Like the raven and rook, they build very early—often long 
before there are any signs of the return of spring about the fields and 
hedgerows. It is difficult to distinguish the male blackbird from the 
female until the second year, when the colour of his beak changes to 
that rich orange hue which caused our old poets to give him the name 
of Golden-bill. The blackbird and the thrush are the “ ouzel-cock, 
merle, and mavis” of our old ballad poetry. Very often, if the 
winter be mild, they may be heard singing at the beginning of 
February. There are also records in our bird-calendars of their songs 
having been heard at the close of January. To catch the lowest and 
sweetest notes of the blackbird the listeners ought to be concealed 
about a hundred feet from where the dusky singer is stationed, and 
then he will confess that the nightingale has nothing so delicious 
as that “dying strain,” nor any other bird, we believe, except the 
little blackcap. Many a shed, stable, and outhouse has borne an evil 
name through the blackbird darting out suddenly in winter when 
disturbed while searching for food, and almost touching the 
intruder with his broad dusky wings as he swept past with 
a rush that was quite startling, even to a man of strong 
nerves. Many a servant-maid sent into the shed on some errand—for 
wood, or to search for hen's eggs—on a dark winter day has uttered a 
shrill scream like the sound of a trumpet and rushed back into the 
farmhouse pale with fear, believing that she had seen something evi) 
when the blackbird dashed by her. Naturally he is fond of thickets 
and solitary places, loving to build in dark fir plantations, and it is 
rare to seé more than two or three blackbirds together, for they never 
fly in flocks like thrushes. 

Many a nest does the nakedness of winter reveal, in spots where we 
| searched for them in vain during the bird-nesting season, standing out 
now so prominently in the bare bushes and hedges as to make us 
wonder that they could ever escape our eyes. But spring and summer 
had then drawn closely their green curtains over what are now the 


Bare, ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sung ; 


and, instead of noticing the old nests, the boys are busy trying to trap 
the birds with sieve, air-noose, birdlime, springle, and brick trap— the 
last generally the first they set when they make a show of giving out- 
door relief to the poor sparrows. Then what an old familiar picture 
that is in which two or three children are huddled together in some 
tumble-down shed, silently watching the sieve resting on the frail 
stick to which the string one of them holds is attached, their faces 
quite a study—expressing hope, fear, delight, and every other feeling 
caused by the near approach or withdrawing of the cautious birds, 
until at last there is a joyous cry, when the string is pulled, and one is 
captured, to be free again the next minute through the impatient 
little hands that uplift the sieve! Then they generally end by blaming 
one another for allowing the fluttered prisoner to escape, all endea- 
vouring to prove that it was not their fault, but never agreeing that 
each was alike guilty. There are thousands of seciuded homesteads 
| scattered over England, where tender-hearted children may be seen 
administering “outdoor relief” to the Birds in Winter, such as our 
| Artist has so beautifully pictured. We see the speckled fieldfare and 
the bud-picking bullfinches gazing timidly from the branches of 
| the holly-tree; while the shy, wild blackbirds seem afraid to draw 
| nearer, and the thrash crouches low, as if he feared the noisy sparrows, 
| 
| 
] 








who make themselves quite at home anywhere. The timid green- 
finch, the graceful chaffinch, and the merry wagtail seem shy, though 
the chaffinch has approached so near to the noisy sparrows; while 
bold Robin Redbreast has ventured on the window-sill, and we 
see a sweet face turned towards him from behind the diamond-shaped 
lattice. 
| We have confined ourselves to such birds a8 remain with us all the 
year through, more especially those that approach our homes in winter ; 
and, in describing the blackbird at this season, need only add that the 
habits of the magpie and thrush are nearly the same. Though the 
fieldfare, redwing, woodcock, snipe, and several others winter with us, 
we feel none of that interest in their habits which we do in those that 
, belong to us, and are almost as familiar to our children as the 
Christmas holly-berries. For our own part, we never neglect to cive 
outdoor relief to the birds in winter, even when our only rong: ‘crs 
are the hungry sparrows. 
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A PAGE OF NONSENSE FOR CHRISTMAS. 


EASY METHOD FOR AWKWARD MINUTES. 


(Advice lo Young Gentlemen at 
Christmas.) 
HAT quarter of an hour before 
dinner, most awkward fifteen 
* minutes! At this season of jolli- 
fications, when there will be so 
many large parties and therefore 
so many fifteen-minuteses to eke 
out as pleasantly as possible be- 
fore dinner, we cannot do better 
than suggest for diners-ont in 
general an easy method of making 
themselves agreeable to one 
another, And herein we do a 
charitable work, well fitted for the 
genial Christmas season. We will 
suppose that dinner is late, and every- 
one bored. 
Wait for a silence. Wait until you hear some 
one—perhaps a lady —give a little cough. This is 
not meant for a signal, but be sure that is the un- 
intentional cue for some one to venture upon an ob- 
servation. 

For situation, plant yourself next to an appreciative though some- 
what bashful young man. This will show you up to advantage. Let 
this useful personage be on your left. 

On your right you must be bounded by a lady of about twenty- 
eight. By-the-way, you will never find any lady older than this, as 
on the line of a lady’s age there runs only an express train, stopping 
at no intermediate stations between twenty-eight and forty. 

To this young lady address yourself; depend upon your bashful 
boundary for appreciation of humour, and talk to him when the female 
interest is otherwise engaged. 

Now, then ; all in to begin ! 

Yourself (addressing the young lady, after the preliminary cough 
from somebody else). Have you seen that article on the “ Antiquity of 
the Pazotus” in the Pantheon this week ? 

Miss Twenty-eight (giving herself time to deliberate on her answer). 
On what ? 

Yourself ( feeling sure that whatever her answer is you'll be able 
to talk on the subject with confidence). On the “ Antiquity of the 
Pazotus.” It’sinthe Pantheon. 

Miss Twenty-eight (who has seen this periodical lying on a 
friend's table). I’ve only just been able to give a glance at it; nothing 
more, 

Yourself (perfectly confident). Ah! you should read it. Most 
interesting. ( Turning suddenly to BLUSHER, the young man on the left) 
You ‘ve seen the article, haven't you ? 

Blusher (taken aback), What article? (recollecting that he has 
been listening to the conversation, answers himself). Oh! in the 
Pantheon. No! [Laughs, 

Yourself (smiling, just to encourage BLUSHER, and to get him in 
laughing order ready for your great joke that's coming presently, 
N.B. Always put your audience in. a good humour with themselves), 
Ah ! I thought you'd have read it (Zurning to Miss TWENTY-EIGHT). 
He has a curious theory about the horse. 

Miss Twenty-eight (not at all certain of what's coming). Indeed ! 

[BLUSHER puts his hands in his pockets and listens sideways 
on his chair. 

Yourself (leading gradually up to the trump). Yes, a very curious 
theory. The Pantheon says that the horse existed contemporaneously 
(Cough and say this word again--BLUSHER appreciates it, and will 
copy the whole proceeding at his next party/—contemporaneously 
with the mammoth, But at different epochs they were horses of 
different colours. 

Miss Twenty-eight (wishing that she had some one else to talk to, 
but with a secret dread of your great learning and research). How 
very curious ! 

{BuvsHer takes his hands out of his pocket, and is heard to 
mutter something like “ Yes ; very curious.” He finishes, 
however, with a very slight laugh. General attention, 
although another conversation is going on, is attracted 
towards this scientific centre, as being a subject on which it 
ts profitable to converse, 

Two or three other People. Very curious ! 

Lady of the House. Where was that did you say, Mr. Ewerselfe ? 

Yourself (thus addressed). In the Pantheon. ToBsyy writes the 
article, I believe. 

Several People (who never heard of Tosys before). Indeed! 

Yourself (seeing that you've now got everybody). Yes, Tonryx 
says—it’s just like Topyn to say so, you know, he always writes in 
that truculent manner, ToBYN says that a horse of one colour was 
made for one period, and succeeded by a horse of quite another colour 
in a second period ; and so on. 

[BiusHer thinks he's heard the expression “ Horse of quite 
another colour” before somewhere, and laughs at it by 
mistake for a@ joke. 

Everybody (with a pleased manner, and looking from one to the 
other), Um—um—um ! 

Yourself (coming to the point and addressing Miss Twenty- 
EIGHT. By-the-way, I heard a good riddle on that very subject. 

Miss Twenty-eight (condi dingly ing down from geology to 
conundrums), Yee! 

Yourself.(sericusly and impressively). You see, Topyn’s idea is 
that one family of horses occupied the first period, and when that was 
finished the second family appeared in the next period. 

Everyone (anxiously ; and thinking of dinner, which is very late), 
Yes! 

Yourself. Well, this is the riddle (seeing a slight appearance of 
weariness om somebody's face, you add), and a very clever one, too, 
made at the Derby, it is—What was the colour of the second horse, 
according to Toprn’s theory ? 

Somebody else (repeating the riddle wrongly). 

Yourself (correcting him). No! No! You've not quite got it. 
( Repeat it.) 

All (at different times). Give it up! 

Yourself (carefully). The question is, What, according to Toprn’s 
view, was the colour of the Second Horse? Well, the answer is this: 
When the First Race was over the second horse was Done. 

[ Everybody begins to think about it. 
Enter SERVANT, 

Servant, Dinnerserved’m, 

|Exeunt Gumers, amused; and th: Lapy or THe Hovez 
blessing your conversa‘ iona! powers. 








CHARADES. 


1, 
My First within a pleasant book 
By Dickens you will find ; 
My Second and my Whole, alas | 
Too often are combined. 


2. 
My First is heard in lordly halls, . 
And often in the villa; 
Sometimes it tells of morning calls, 
Sometimes when folk are ill. A 
Pleasant sound it is to hear 
On holiday and high day. 
Sometimes it makes John Thomas swear, 
And Corset bless my Lady ; 
Sometimes it scares sweet dreams away, 
Sometimes to sleep invites us ; 
Sometimes it brings us bills to pay, 
So saddens and delights us. 
Yon lambkins sporting in the meads, 
Yon grunters now from sty free, 
As much unlike as dice and beads, 
My Second will supply me. 
And when it Giles the ploughman snuffs, 
Pervading all his cottage, 
He quite forgets hard fortune’s ruffs, 
Nor covets Esau’s pottage. 
My Whole has many a wanderer blest 
On moor and marsh land dreary ; 
And giv’n his limbs the strength of rest, 
As though he'd ne’er been weary. 
When stalwart hinds, not labour spent, 
About my First were throwing ; 
Till not an imp, on mischief bent, 
Dare wait the bold cock’s crowing. 


3. 
Rome's patriot bird (all honoured be its nest !), 
Were 't goose or gander, doth my First suggest. 
Though meaner subjects have with it allied, 
Yet English countries boast of it with pride. 
My Second wakes the memory of a name 
Emblazoned still with mythologic fame— 
Of one whose death the gentle Dryads mourned 
And rugged satyrs wept for him inurned ! 
My Whole the blazing pyre of coal and wood, 
Like truest metal hath—how long ?—withstood, 
More holey growing; grant when time hath past, 
No doglike end await it at the last! 


4. 

My First we none would be without, 
Yet make a dreadful noise and rout 

When with it we're presented ; 
And though, with each succeeding gain 
There comes its modicum of pain, 

We grow at last contented. 
Then when my Second marks our store 
We feel it an uncommon bore 

And spend our gold in vain, Sir. 
And when my Whole succeeds, we all 
Lament to think that great and sma!l 

Won't cut and come again, Sir, 


5. 
My First, I confess, is the strangest of things, 
Like a marionette, it depends upon strings. 
Quiescent at times, it will lie anywhere, 
Then waltz as though mad as the maddest March hare. 
And make such a noise with its fuming and fuzzing 
As though a steam bluebottle near you were buzzing. 
My Second also is a wonder indeed, 
In fact, there is NoTHING which can it exceed ; 
And if on the cross of St. Paul’s you were seated, 
To be seen by your friends, I've no doubt you'd be greeted 
As having attained to a place where no less 
Than my Whole could correctly be found to express. 


6. 


Happy is héwho never yet hath found 
My First where he hath given his trust or love ; 
Hath ever marked it in the world around, 
Save in th’ enduring stars that reign above. 
’ Tis with us when we buy our daily meal, 
Paying full fourteen-pence a pound for steak, 
Taking no credit where we always deal, 
And finding ready cash no difference make, 
It clings about us at the closing year. 
’T is traced in faded hat and whitened seams. 
We feel it must be sought, Old Christmas near— 
When midnight waits, discordant, break our dreams, 
Until with envy we, almost, regard 
Our Second taking his sub-aqueous nap, 
Doubtless, “ full fathom five,” his sleep not marred 
By Christmas-boxers—giving rap for rap. 
Yet is he not secure : a tempting hook 
May lure him soon from out his slimy bed ; 
And, in the hands of some terrestrial cook, 
He may my First discover, though he’s dead. 
No! let “Time's whirligig” its troubles bring— 
I would not be my Whole for anything. 


, A 

My First you'll find on the blue, blue sea, 
And the glancing river also ; 

But you'd heed it not if you were with me 
When my Second we went for to do. 

My Whole you'll find, if you guess it aright, 
Is the name of the wickedest bird 

Of which any poetry-man did write, 
Or of which anyone has heard. 


8. 
Once in a hundred years the aloe bloonas, 
Once in a hundred years my First appears. 
My Sceond lies within a thousand tombs, 
And at a million boards my Whole appear:, 


[The Answers to these Charades will be given in our Next Number] 








THE GAME OF THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 


“ A CAPITAL game entitled the ‘ Picnic’ appeared in the columns of 
the ILLUSTRATED Lonpon News some few Christmases ago, and has 
served to pass pleasantly many hours at juvenile parties,” wrote Jack 
Tickler to me, in answer to a letter begging him to suggest some 
mode of indoor recreation; “and I have thought,” he continued, “that 
by changing its title and calling it THz ZOOLOGICAL GAXDENS, a 
laughable and“interesting game might be constructed on the old 
model. The mode of proceeding should be as follows” :— 

The players should sit round the room and each assume the name of 
some animal, 

One must stand in the centre of the circle and tell a story of the 
adventures of the animals inhabiting the iron cages at the Regent's 
Park Gardens. At the mention of any animal’s name he or she who 
represents it rises from his or her chair, turns round twice, and 
imitates the roar, growl, bark, squeak, or cry of the creature named. 

At the mention of the word “Feeding-time” all must change 
places ; and at the word “ Zoological Gardens” all make their several 
noises simultaneously. 

1, The Lion roars, 2, The Bear growls. 3. The Tiger snarls. 4. The 
Hyena laughs, 5. The Dog barks. 6. Cockatoo cries “Cockatoo!” 
7. The Parrot exclaims “Pretty Poll!” 8, The Monkey chatters. 
9, The Cat mews. 10, The Snake hisses. 

The narrator should tell his story after this fashion :— 

In a large forest in the centre of Africa there resided a very fine 
Gorilla, the pride of his parents and the envy of his fellows, At an 
early age he took it into his head that he should like to travel and see 
the world; so one fine morning he left his parental abode and sallied 
forth in search of adventure andinstruction. After undergoing many 
wonderful escapes from the rifles of naturalists he arrived safely in 
England, and was rather crestfallen when he found himself chased by 
the police and saluted by brick-showers whenever he made his 
appearance in the public streets. 

Having determined, therefore, not to venture out until “the 
evening shades prevailed,” he upon one occasion strolled into the 
Regent's Park, and, to his surprise and joy, heard the roar of the 
Lion (Roar), the snarl of the Tiger (Snar/), and the merry laugh of 
the Hyena (Laug*). “Ah, ah!” he thought, “ may be it is ‘ feeding- 
time’” (4U change seats). “ But no, it is long past the hour, the 
keepers are asleep, the gates are locked, and the caged creatures are 
only bemoaning their fate, I will pay them a visit,” and, without 
stopping a moment to think, the Gorilla bounded along the broad 
path and was soon at the Can't-get-into-it Gate. He crawled to the 
top of the lodge, and in a few seconds was inside the Zoological 
Gardens (A/! imitate various animals). 

He then entered the lodge, and found the keeper had gone to bed 
and left the keys of the cages on the window-sill. Gorilla seized 
them, and ran as fast as he could to the cage inhabited by the Lion 
and Lioness (Roar). ‘ Good evening to your Majesties. Would you 
like to stretch your limbs to-night?” So saying, he unlocked the 
door, and the Lion and Lioness (Roar) bounded out of their den, and 
wagged their tails with delight, The Gorilla next stopped at the 
cage occupied by the Bengal Tiger (Snarl). “How do you do, 
my Nabob? Come out and show your beautiful skin to the 
moon in the Zoological Gardens” (All imitate), Without 
waiting for a second invitation, the Tiger (Snar/) leaped out, 
his eyes flashing with pleasure. The Gorilla then paid a visit 
to the Bear (Growl). “Good evening to you, my furri'ner,” he 
pleasantly remarked as he released the pole-climber, “ Come out and 
have a trot.” The Bear (Growl) almost danced for joy at his release 
from captivity. The next call the man monkey made was at the 
Hyena’s abode (Laugh). “ Hulloa! my hysterical party,” he said, 
flinging open the door, “Come out and laugh over your previous im- 
prisonment.” The Hyena (Laugh) absolutely shrieked with laughter 
at his good luck, and felt happier than he ever did at Feeding-time 
(Change places), A Wild Dog (Bark or How!) that nearly howled away 
its voice was commiserated by the Gorilla, and alsoa Wild Cat (Mew) 
was unchained by the African stranger. On passing the Monkey-house 
(Chatter) he heard a deal of chattering, so he thought he would pay his 
cousins the Monkeys (Chatéer) a visit. His entrance was greeted with 
a multitude of hideous noises, supposed to indicate cheers of welcome, 
an impression prevailing it was Feeding-time (Ali imitate), He 
released the Monkeys (Chatter) and proceeded to the bird-room ; the 
Cockatoo (Cockatoo) and the Parrot (Pretty Poll) were soon uncaged, 
and flew from tree to tree in the Zoological Gardens (AW imitate) 
skrieking and talking. He then visited the snake department, and 
presented the freedom of Great Britain to the glass-encased Rattle- 
snake (Hiss). Then the Lion (Roar), the Tiger (Snar/), the Bear 
(Growl), the Hyena (Laugh), the Dog (Bark or Howl), the Cat (Mer), 
the Cockatoo (Cockatoo), the Parrot (Pretty Foll), the Monkey 
(Chatter), and the Snake (Hiss), headed by the Gorilla, took their 
leave of the Zoological Gardens, (General imitation.) 

Away they marched, and did not make a halt until they arrived at 
the top of Primrose-hill. The Gorilla then bade the released animals 
sit down in a circle, and thus addressed them : — “ Beasts and 
Beastesses— Freedom is a grand thing.” I propose, therefore, that you 
all unite in a body, take possession of London, and free yourselves 
from the restraint imposed upon you by the directors of the Zoological 
Gardens” (General imitation). 

“ We shall be as free as the mountain air,” said the Wolf-dog (Bark 
or Howl). 

“ And talk to whom we like,” added the Parrot (Pretty Poll), backed 
up by the Cockatoo (Cockatoo). 

“Then, friends,” said a Monkey (Chatter), “we will cast off our 
chains for ever.” 

“ How about the street boys?” asked the Tiger (Sar?) 

“ Or the police ?” chimed in the Cat (Mew). 

“Or the beadles ?” laughed the Hyena (Laugh). 

“ And how am I to amuse myself?” growled the Bear (Grow/). 

“ You can climb the lamp-posts all the week days, and the Nelson 
Column or the Monument on Sundays,” saucily answered the Parro, 
(Pretty Poll), 

“ Silence !” roared the Lion (Roar), flourishing his tail, much to 
the annoyance of the Bear (Grow!), who had fallen to sleep. “ Silence, 
and listen to the King of the Zoological Gardens (General imitation), 
“ Ask the Gorilla how he has fared in the civilised streets of London. 
Has ‘he not been hunted, think ye? Has he not been brick-batted ? 
chivied by ragamuffins ? abused ?” 

“ Unity is strength,” said the Hyena (Laugh). 

“ Ay, but mind conquers strength,” replied the Tiger (Snar/), and I 
am certain we cannot do better than return to our several dens before 
our morning Feeding-time (Change places), 

“Well, then,” angrily cried the Gorilla, “if you won't be free, 
take the keys and return to your dull, monotonous life at the 
Zoological Gardens” (General imitation). He then rushed down the 
hill, and left the animals to return by themselves. They found their 
way back easily, and lived happily ever afterwards 1s THE ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS, 
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